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INTRODUCTION 


Studies in the economic and social history of Bengal 
have generally concentrated on Bengal as a whole, and it 
is only recently that local history has attracted the atten¬ 
tion of professional students of history. About ^the vali¬ 
dity of local history there can hardly be any doubt, and 
its importance lies mainly in its contribution to our 
understanding of the history of the wider region of which 
the particular locality forms a part. Historical generali¬ 
zations are unlike the general propositions in science, 
which are universally valid, and should therefore be cons¬ 
tantly tested with reference to the multitude of variables 
in the given historical situation, which a historian has 
set out to investigate and explain. Local history greatly 
helps him in this. This is particularly true of the studies 
of agrarian societies, where the range of regional varia¬ 
tions is admittedly very wide. Professor Eileen Power’s 
words of caution about generalizations on rural history 
could be recalled here. A historian, she feels, “who 
commits himself to a generalisation is digging a pit into 
which he will later assuredly fall, and nowhere does the 
pit yawn deeper than in the realm of rural history.’’^ 

This study is an attempt at analyzing the economic 
changes in Birbhum between 1770 and 1857. 

Before indicating its scope I owe an explanation to 
state why I selected the district of Birbhum for my 
enquiry. 

This is not the first time that Birbhum ol bygone days 
comes under a historical enquiry. As early as 1868 W. 
W. Hunter did a pioneering work in the field by publish¬ 
ing his well-known work. The Annals of Rural Bengal. 
In/this study he extensively used part of the “neglected 
heaps” of the old correspondence volumes he himself 


1. Eileen Power, “Peasant Life and Rural Conditions” in J. K. Tanner 
(ed.), Cambridge Medieval History, VoL VII, (Cambridge, 19S2). p. 716. 
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discovered at the Collectorate Archives whiles engaged in 
official duty here. The volumes containing <x>rrespon> 
dence issued and received by the early Ck)llectors, Magis¬ 
trates, Judges and other officers are in fact indispensable 
materials for the construction of the social, economic or 
administrative history of the region. But since The 
Annals was concerned only with a small period, between 
1765 and 1794, Hunter could utilize only a fraction of the 
stupendous mass of the available records. Again, he 
appears to have consulted only jthose records which related 
to questions of landed property and land rights. In the 
last decade of the nineteenth century E. G. Drakes-Brock- 
man. District Magistrate and Collector of Birbhum, com¬ 
piled a monograph entitled Notes on Early Administra- 
tion of the District of Birbhum on the basis of the local 
official records. The treatise, very short and scrappy, 
describes in bare outlines the district administration from 
1785 to 1830. O'Malley’s District Gazetteer of Birbhum, 
published in 1910, is an important publication; but it 
is valuable mainly as a gazetteer and not as an integrated 
piece of historical research. In the introductory chapter 
of his Final Report on the Survey and Settlement Opera¬ 
tion in the District of Birbhum (1924-32), B. B. Mukher- 
jee, the Settlement Officer, has made only some stray 
references to the old correspondence volumes. I, there¬ 
fore, thought it would be worthwhile to attempt a fresh 
study of the district on the basis of the valuable district 
records. A permanent resident of the district as I am, 
and having a lot of personal local contacts, I presumed 
that it might be easier for me to supplement and, in 
possible cases, verify the official sources for my work. 

Birbhum also offers other attractions to a research 
worker. A study of the district provides opportunities 
for investigating the impact of British rule on a small, 
semi-independent principality whose social and economic 
institutions remained largely unchanged over a Ipng 
period. Guarding the Western borders of Bengal it bore 
repeated shocks of invasions from without and military 
expeditions towards the West across its territory. It is 
also the confluence of various tribes and sects and cults. 



Although about two*thirds of its surface were occupied 
by forest infested with wild beasts, the district developed 
an agriculture and an auxiliary industrial base sufficient 
to maintain, even if precariously, a considerable popula¬ 
tion and to sustain the luxury of military adventures and 
benevolence of the ruling house. But only seven years 
after the decisive defeat of the Birbhum Raj by the 
English and the Nawab of Murshidabad (1763) and five 
years following the grant of Dewani to the English by the 
Emperor of Delhi (1765) came the great Bengal famine 
of 1770 which nearly shattered the economic and social 
life of the district. Despite the best efforts of the Govern¬ 
ment and the Zamindar the collections of land revenue 
progressively declined. The rehabilitation of agriculture 
on which hinged the recovery of rural manufacture and 
trade as well as the stabilization of Government revenue 
constituted a very big problem. In 1786 the English, 
confronted with the enormous loss of revenue resulting 
from the disorganization of the economic system and the 
spate of lawlessness, took over the direct administration 
of the district. In order to cope with the situation the 
Government adopted a number qf measures, both adminis¬ 
trative and economic, which in course of time laid the 
foundations of the economic and social base of the dis¬ 
trict which lasted in broad essentials up to the present 
day. 1 considered that it would be interesting as well as 
instructive to investigate the economic changes in the 
district under the Company's rule during a crucial period 
of history, between two important historical events —the 
famine of 1770 and the Indian Revolt of 1857. 

One thing here needs clarification. The Famine 
undoubtedly jficcply affected the social and economic life 
of the district; but the Indian Revolt was almost a non- 
event, and scarcely affected the district. (However, the 
year 1857 is significant because it heralded the end of the 
administration of the East India Company.) Having just 
come severely scathed out of the ordeal of the Santal 
Rebellion, the district administration was fully on the alert 
against'any recrudescence of disturbances. In his monthly 
despatches in 1857 the Magistrate of Birbhum went on 
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apprising the higher authorities in the Presidency of the 
peace and tranquillity and “a satisfactory state” of the 
district.^ In fact, it was not the Mutiny, but the Santal 
Rebellion that constituted a decisive turning point in the 
history of Birbhum. My study indeed concludes in 1856, 
the year that witnessed the suppression of the Santal 
Rebellion. 

The Famine (1769-70), and its aftermath, which was 
aggravated by certain other institutional changes, cons¬ 
tituted the background against which the Permanent 
Settlement was introduced. The Famine had decimated 
the labour force of the district. In the context of the 
given technology of agriculture, the enormous loss of 
labour force that resulted from the famine and that proved 
irreparable throughout our period caused a serious dis¬ 
location in all aspects of economic and social life. In 
fact, agriculture suffered worst. The rural manufacture 
and industry, essentially an auxiliary branch of agriculture, 
equally suffered. Trade and commerce depending largely 
on the outlook of agriculture and manufacture naturally 
dwindled. The economic breakdown inevitably affected 
society as a whole, the peasants as well as the established 
Zamindar. With lands fallen into waste and villages lying 
desolated, the revenue of the district--the greatest con¬ 
cern of the Zamindar, the revenue farmers and the 
Company’s Govemment-sharply fell and the trend per¬ 
sisted. However, despite the desertion and depopulation 
of villages, the Government scarcely relented in the matter 
of collection of revenue, and the Zamindar, too, in order 
to save his estate pressed the peasants as hard as possible. 
This eventually gave rise to great tension that culminated 
in a protracted peasant uprising. Under the circums¬ 
tances the revenue of the district not only dii not increase 
but steadily declined. The conditions against which the 
Permanent Settlement was introduced were thus indeed 
bleak. 

The Permanent Settlement was considered by the 


1. Offg. Mge. to Seqr. to the Govt, of Bengal in ludiciail Deptt., 97 
June 1857 ; 4 July 1857. 
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Goverament as an impoitaat step towards the recovery 
of the Bengal economy shattered by the Famine. Prima* 
rily, however, it aimed at the improvement and stabiliza¬ 
tion of land revenue. With this end in view the revenue 
demand was fixed for ever, and the Zamindars were 
declared proprietors of land. This, it was hoped, would 
not only guarantee a stable land revenue for the Govern¬ 
ment but also encourage the new Zamindars towards an 
improvement of agricultural resources of their estates. 
An improved and expanding agriculture would, it was 
presumed, make the industry and trade thrive and pro¬ 
vide the basis of a viable economy. 

How did the Zamindars, old and new, of Birbhum 
react to the new revenue settlement ? What was its im¬ 
pact on the peasant community ? How far did the Govern¬ 
ment’s expectations, particularly in regard to recovery 
and further progress of agriculture come true in this dis¬ 
trict ? While dealing with these questions in detail, two 
peasant rebellions, one embracing the entire peasant 
community along with other down-trodden sections, of 
the society, and the other involving the tribal world, have 
been particularly brought under focus. In this connec¬ 
tion, case studies of two Zamindar houses~the Raja of 
Birbhum, one of the greatest Zamindar families of the 
eighteenth century Bengal, and the other, the Hetampur 
Raj, the biggest Zamindar of the district during the Per¬ 
manent Settlement era—have been treated. 

Agricultural progress is a complex phenomenon that 
depended on many factors, institutional and non-institu- 
tional. Besides the initiative o£ the Zamindars, who were 
expected to perform an entrepreneurial role, it was con¬ 
ditioned by many other circumstances, such as the quan¬ 
tity and quality of land, the irrigation facilities and the 
availability of sufficient labour and capital, the size of 
holding, the number and quality of draught cattle and 
of implements, rate of rent and the market facilities. The 
relative roles of such factors in the agriculture of the dis¬ 
trict in addition to the crop pattern have also been 
studied. 

In a backward agricultural society manuhicture and 
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industry grow as an adjunct to agriculture. Ag^culture 
is vital not only for the fact that it sustains, directly and 
indirectly, the entire population, but also for the reason 
that a considerable part of the initial capital for the indi¬ 
genous manufocturing industries and local trade is gene¬ 
rally derived from the agricultural surplus. The indus¬ 
tries for raw materials and both the industries and trade 
for their internal market are very much dependent on the 
agricultural sector of the economy. Besides the impera¬ 
tive requirement of a large capital and a stable market 
both for manufacture and trade, the role of organization 
and technological skill is particularly pronounced in case 
of manufacture. Some of these related questions have 
been examined in this study in the context of the district 
of Birbhum. 

Before the advent of the European merchant capital 
in Birbhum, which occured probably in the eighteenth 
century, industry and trade catered mainly to the local 
needs. As a result of the gradual penetration of the 
economy by European capital, both mercantile and 
industrial, the local economy was increasingly being sub¬ 
jected to external pressures, which were partly generated 
by the occasional crises in the metropolitan economy itself. 
To such external influences were added certain local fac¬ 
tors that jointly determined the course and pattern of 
manufacture and trade of the district. The examination of 
these developments in the fields of manufiicture and trade 
of Birbhum and an assessment of their importance in the 
economic life of the district constitute another theme of 
this work. 

The administrative and economic forces at work over 
the years tended to develop a number of towns and trade- 
marts. It is significant that while some new towns slowly 
grew up during the first half of the nineteenth century, 
the old towns which were quite prosperous during the 
preceding century became virtually extinct or speedly 
declined. The causes, the process and the nature of the 
urban growth and decline have also been studied. 

The economic changes and administrative innovations 
were expected to have some impact on the tradition-bound 
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society, both tribal and non-tribal. How far were the 
the caste-hierarchy and the rural power-structure alEected 
by these new pressures? What were their effects on the 
communities outside the power-structure ? How did the 
tribal world of Birbhum react to them ? These and some 
other questions related to the social dimension of the 
economic life of the district form another theme of this 
study. > 

In short it is both a narrative and an analysis of the 
socio-economic life of the district as it moved round 
administrative and revenue reforms, agriculture, industry 
and trade between 1770 and 1857. 

The thesis noted earlier is mostly based on unpublished 
original sources which have hardly been utilized so far. 
They are of two categories: official and non-official docu¬ 
ments. To the first category belong the records (both 
Civil and Criminal) preserved at the Collectorate Record 
Room of Birbhum and the judicial records kept in the 
Archives of the District Judge’s Court and the records 
which are kept at the West Bengal State Archives, 
Calcutta. This is perhaps for the first time that the dis¬ 
trict archival records in Birbhuin have been extensively 
consulted for research purpose. The knowledge derived 
from such records has occasionally been supplemented 
by my field work in some locality. The second category 
of records I consulted include contemporary letters, bal¬ 
lads, tracts etc. in manuscript form (once kept at the 
Ratan Library of Suri and now shifted to the Bengali 
Manuscript Library in Santiniketan, Birbhum), the pri¬ 
vate collections. of Late Kanti Bhusan Sarkar of Surul, 
the archives of the Zamindar of Suri, and the most im¬ 
portant of all, the Bengali Manuscript Library of the Visva 
Bharati University, which possesses, among other valuable 
acquisitions, a huge heap of contemporary private letters, 
Zamindari papers, commercial and other important docu¬ 
ments, known as the "Surul Papers". Only a small part 
of the "Surul Papers" have uptil now been catalogued. 
The native Archives, besides furnishing valuable infor¬ 
mation about some of the topics, enable us to understand 



how the local people saw and reacted to contemporary 
developments. 

The manuscript of the thesis in its original form, 
double in bulk of the present volume in print, was divided 
into two parts>-economic and social. It was the result 
of my more than twelve years’ (1763-’76) research. While 
transforming it into a viable doctoral dissertation, I left 
out the social part. However, a compendium of that part 
was incorporated in a chapter entitled “Social Dimen¬ 
sion of Economic Life’’ of the thesis. Barring the con¬ 
cluding chapter which is an addition, the present volume 
is a slightly modified version of the doctoral thesis accepted 
by the Calcutta University in 1976. I have an idea of 
bringing out in future in a separate volume the whole 
of the social part of the original work. 

Department of History 

Suri Vidyasagar College Ranjan Kumar Gupta 

(Burdwan University) 
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CHAPTIR I 

THE land and the PEOPLE 
1. Nomenclature 

The origin of the nomenclature of the district of Birbhum 
is a controversial topic. Bir in Mundari group of 
languages means Jungle, and bhum or bhumi, a Sanskrit 
word, means land. The compound word of Birbhum 
meaning Jungle land is, in one interpretation, the lingual 
evidence of the bitter struggle for supremacy between the 
tribals and the Aryans that reached in the long run some 
sort of a synthesis. Bir is also a Sanskrit word denoting 
hero, and Birbhum both in Sanskrit and Bengali means 
land of hero. In another interpretation, there lived in 
ancient times a group of tribals called Bir in this land, 
in whose name it came to be known as Birbhum.^ The 
tradition of the land, on the other hand, suggests that it 
is named after a line of Kshatriya Kings (Bir Rajas), 
having Bir as their surname, who by dint of their valour 
and heroism overcame this land of non-aryan tribes. 

But the present nomenclature does not seem to have 
come into vogue until in the late medieval period. In 
ancient times it formed a part of the tract of land called 
Radha or Ladha. In the sixth century B.C. it appears 
from the Acharanga Sutra, one of the oldest Jaina scrip¬ 
tures, that Radha bore two names, Subbabhumi and 
Vajjabhumi, for its two parts~eastem and western. The 
eastern part of the district appears to have been included 
in the Subbabhumi and the western in Vajjabhumi. The 
Subbabhumi was more or less Hinduised, the soil being 
alluvial and well-watered by rivers; and the Vajjabhumi 
—that is, the land of the thunderbolt, was a wild, rugged 
country^ inhabited by a wild people and infested with 
ferocious dogs.^ 

Approximately in the sixteenth century A.D. Vajja- 
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bhumi, as it seems bnom Oiguijay Prakath, a Sanskrit 
treatise written by Kaviram, was icnown as Birdesha,* the 
land of Bir, a branch of the Malta tribe, or hero, if the 
Bengali derivative meaning of the word is accepted. In 
^Brahma Khanda* section of BhaoUhva Purana, a work 
probably composed in the fifteenth or sixteenth century, 
it is referred to, for the first time perhaps, as Birbhumi, 
celebrated for the shrine of Baidyanath and that of 
Bakreswar. 

Three-fourths of the district [the work says),are 
jungle ; the remaining fourth is cultivated. The soil 
of a very small part of it is very fertile; but for the 
greater portion it is sterile and unproductive ... The 
people are in general small, blad^, and of immoral 
propensities and ignorant of religious duties ... They 
are dexterous bowmen and industrious cultivators.^ 

2. Hindu Conquest of the District 

It is difficult to determine with any amount of definite¬ 
ness the period in which Birbhum came under the sway 
of the Hindus. It is gathered from Dharmamangal,* an 
(dd Bengali verse of medieval origin, that there ruled a 
Hindu chieftain, Kama Sen, at Trisasthigarh (later 
known as Dhekur or Shyamrupar Garh) on the bank of 
the Ajay in Pargana Senbhum, during the reign of 
Dharmapal (c.752-794 A.D.) on the throne of Gaur. His 
ancestors, too, are claimed to have ruled the region. In 
Diguijay Prakash, the exploits of a Hindu King, Bir sing 
by name, have been narrated in detail.* He is described 
to have conquered Birdesh, among other territories. Does 
the treatise allude to the same Birsing who, according to 
a local tradition, was the founder of the earliest Hindu 
dynasty (Bir Rajas) in the district? As a legend goes, 
there lived in ancient times two brothers—Mallar Sing 
and Bir Sing. Mallar Sing is said to have founded Mallar- 
pur as the capital in the nordi-eastem part of the dis^ 
trict, and Bir Sing established Nagar (Rajnagar) in the 
jun^y western part, 19 miles north-east and 14 miles 
west, respectively, from Suri. According to another tra- 
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4icioii, Bit Sing and Ghaiian^^ Sing came to Birbhnm 
from north-western provinces either in early part of the 
twelfth century or in the thirteenth century and subdued 
the rude tribah hereJ Bir Sing besides being the founder 
of Nagar is said to have shifted his capital to a place, 
six miles north-west of Suri, called Bininghapur in his 
name, after his defeat by the Muslims. Bir Sing or 
another King bearing the same name is said to have met 
his death in an encounter with the early Muslim invaders, 
and his queen, so runs the legend,*drowned herself into 
the Ranibandh, a large tank, to save herself from being 
’violated.* 


3. Musum Conquest of the District 

It was in 1206 that Nagar was occupied by Muhammad 
Shiran, a general of Muhammad Baktyar, and annexed 
by Ali Mardan probably in 1211 A.D.* But the Pathan 
rulers do not seem to have enjoyed undisputed sway over 
the district as a whole for the next few centuries. The 
western portion with Nagar as its capital, went again in 
an unspecified period under either the descendants of 
Bir Sing or a new line of Hindu Rajas, Bir Rajas. In 
1853 the Collector of Birbhum, having interrogated the 
priests of the “Temple of Bucklessur“ [ B^reswar ] 
in connection with 525 bighas of Lakhiraj (rent free) 
land, came to learn that the land in question “was pre¬ 
sented to the ancestors of the Rajah of Birbhoom upwards 
of 500 years ago .. Still earlier, in 1766, a represen¬ 
tative of the Nawab’s Government at Murshidabad visit¬ 
ing Rajnagar endorsed the original Sanad (tUl then 
preserved by the priests) granted by the “ancient Bir 
Raja”^ in respect of the above devottar land. The ori¬ 
ginal Sanad takes us back to the fourteenth century when 
the Bir Raja ruled in the western part of Birbhum: and 
It appears that his successors maintained control over the 
taritory till the early part of the sixteenth century, if 
not later. The Gour-Badshahi Road passes along the 
south-eastern border of the district, from Lakhnauti to 
Mongalkot, and then to Saptagram—a fret that testifies to 
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the domination of the eastern part of Birbhum by the 
Pathans. The rent roll of To^r Mall leads us to con* 
dude that by the middle of the sixteenth- century the dis* 
trict had been brought entirely under their adminis* 
tration.^ 

This extension of their power [O’Malley remarks] 
was due 'to the fact that before and after the time of 
Sher Shah Muhammadan Jagirdars had been settled 
in the district as a standing militi^ to protect it against 
the invaders of the wild tribes of Jharkand, i.e. 
Chotanagpur.'® 

4. Muslim Zamindari House on the eve of the 
English Conquest of the District 

The last line of the Muslim Zamindars before the 
English occupation of the district—known as Nagar Raj— 
was of such a category.Jonad Khan, an adventurous^ 
Patban, is said to have established the house at Nagar in 
1600 A.D. having killed a Bir Raja whom he had served 
for a certain period.^® He died young and was succeeded 
by his son Bahadur Khan alies Ranmast Khan who^ 
according to the genealogical chart preserved by the 
descendants of the Rajnagar Raj family, was the first “to 
ascend the throne” of Nagar (Rajnagar), the capital of 
Birbhum. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century Asadullah 
Khan (1697-1718), the grandson of Bahadur Khan, came 
on the pages of history with all glory and grandeur. Aided 
by a warlike Muslim peasantry who settled in the district, 
he guarded the frontiers of Bengal on the west against 
the incursions of the tribes of Jharkhand and earned 
appreciative recognition from Murshid Kuli Khan. He 
annexed Tappeh Sarhet Deoghar in 1704 from Kulian 
Sing, the chief of the Tappeh.*^ Asadullah was a pi6us 
and saintly person. A devout Musalman, he devoted half 
of his property to religious and charitable dispensation 
and fixed daily doles of charity for the poor and the 
indigent. 

To have attacked such a character, [ Charles Stewart 
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writes ] would have exposed the Nuab to great oppro¬ 
brium, and would have incited against him the popu¬ 
lar clamour; and possibly would have injured ][iim 
in the esteem of every devout MusalmanJ^ 

Supported by a strong militia in a territory difficult o£ 
access, the Birbhum Zamindar, in fact, enjoyed full auto- 
Bomy—i.e., a right to administer the domain unhindered 
subject to the payment of annual tributes and declaration 
of allegiance to Murshidabad. According to Riyazu- 
s-Salatin, the Zamindars of Birbhum and Bl^hnupur 
did not personally appear before the Nawab, but 
deputed instead their agents to carry on transactions 
on their behalf, and through them used to pay in the 
usual tributes, presents and gifts.^ 

Badi-uz-Zaman Khan (1718*52), the son and successor 
of Asadullah Khan, made an abortive attempt at shaking 
off the nominal allegiance to Murshidabad. Popularly 
known as “Dewanji”, he was invested with the tide of 
^'Raja” by Murshid Kuli Khan in recognition of his poli¬ 
tical and military power.^*’ Gholam Hossain thus says of 
the Raja: 

Amongst the Zemindars in the Kingdom of Bengal 
none was so near neighbour to the city of Moorshida- 
bad, its capital, as the Radja of Birbohom and none 
so powerful, whether by the number of his troops or 
by his personal character for bravery. He likewise 
piqued himself upon a sense of honour, and a delicacy 
of sentiments, qualifications very extraordinary in 
Zemindar.*^ 

He was lavish in granting rent-free lands—a trait that 
could be noticed among his successors—towards religious 
and educational purposes irrespective of creed and com¬ 
munity. During ‘ his reign, however, Birbhum was 
ravaged by the Marathas and the recurring inroads shook 
the foundation of the economy and political stability of 
the land. The Raja took precautionary measures. The 
old ghats (passes) along the borders were, reinforced; 
new mud fortresses erected; and an entrenchment was 
constructed with a circumference of 32 miles, 12 and 15 
feet in height, with a broad ditch outside, enclosing the 
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town of Nagar and the surrounding country.^ Such 
measures, however, proved inadequate; and the Marathas 
had overrun Nagar more than once. 

The Nagar Raj witnessed the zenith of its power under 
A8ad*uz-2^aman Khan (1752*1777), a son of B^-uz*Zaman 
Khan, and it was also then that the house began to 
decline. 

The relationship between the Nagar Raj apd the house 
of Alivardi was cordial and on that score the former 
despatched Ali Naki Khan and Ahmad Zama Khan to 
assist Siraj-ud daulah in his campaign against the English 
in Calcutta in 1756.^ The English sized up the Nagar Raj 
in the contemporary political milieu. Robert Clive, in* 
deed, writing to the Select Committee a few days before 
the battle of Plassey, mentioned the Raja of Birbhum 
with the Wazir of Delhi and the Marathas as powers with 
whom an alliance might be concluded.^ The Raja, 
nevertheless, remained faithful to the Nawab. After 
Plassey he was audacious enough to provide shelter to a 
band of fugitive French.*® In 1760 he was reported to 
have harboured some hostile Dutch and Telinga soldiers.** 
And to cap his indiscretions he, in the same year, joined 
with other powerful Zamindars to invite Shah Alam to 
Bengal. The Emperor marched into the district; but 
instead of following the original plan of advancing along 
the unprotected route to Murshidabad via Nagar and Suri 
he diverted to south-east of Lakrakund towards Burdwan 
and found the enemies ready to give him a battle. 
Having lost the chance of surprising Murshidabad, the 
Emperor retreated from Ben^.*^ The wrath of the 
English fell on one of the principal accomplices—the Raja 
of Birbhum who was also in league with the Raja of 
Burdwan.** In 1761 the combined forces of the English 
and Mir Kasim thoroughly surprised Asad*uz*Zaman Khan 
who had collected four or five thousand cavalry and 
twenty thousand infantry to meet his enemies.** Rajnagar 
fell to the Nawab’s army. Asad-uz*Zaman Khan fled from 
his capital and took shelter in the interior of the hilly and 
jungly tract in the west of the district.** The adminis* 
tration of the district fell for the time being on Ibrahim 
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Khan and Sita Ram, two efficient officials Mutshi* 
dabad.*^ Afterwards, Muhammad Taki Khan was 
appointed the Fouzdar of Birbhum who kept himself on 
the alert against any adverse eventuality.*^ But Asad* 
uz-Zaman Khan did not rest idle in his forest retreat. He 
lost no time to form a compact against the En^ish with 
Sheo Bhat, the Maratha general, and the Raja of Burd* 
wan.** In 1763 taking advantage of the breach between 
Mir Kasim and the English, Asad’-uz*Zaman made a 
determined bid to fully restore his estate. Early in 
September 1763, the Ck)mpany headquarters in Calcutta 
was informed that soon after an initial victory against 
the enemy near Sun the English captain on the field 
beat “a hasty retreat" at the arrival, twelve miles from 
him, of Kandar Khan, the Gommandar of Asad-uZ'Zaman, 
“with 6000 Patan Horse, a few Europeans, I suppose Por¬ 
tuguese and Armenians, and a thousand sepoys, with 
cannon Aud-uz-Zaman, unfortunately, failed to 

follow up the favourable situation. He lyas completely 
routed at the battle of Hctampur.** A treaty was con¬ 
cluded between the English and the Birbhum Raj by 
which the latter was restored to his estate with loss of 
much of his autonomy.*® The district, more or less iso¬ 
lated until the defeat of the Raja within its difficult 
natural barriers, was henceforth bound inextricably with 
the administration of the Company in Calcutta. 

5. BlRBHtntf tTNDER THE ENGLISH ; TOk ADMlNfSlRSOdn^ 

Ahn JuRxsDxcnONAL Changes bexWssn 1765 and 1657 

.Mr 

From 1765 to 1785 the district was administered from 
Murshidabad, with an agent occasionally visiting the 
Court of the Nagar Raj. The Committee of Circuit, 
while visiting the district in 1772, concluded the 
revenue settlement with Asad-uz-Zaman Khan; but 
he was by that time reduced to a puppet in 
the hands of the English; his troops having 
been disbanded, his political and administrative power 
cut to size and his finances in an extremely bad* 
shape. The power va^um in the district coupled with 
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the devastating famine of 1769-70 completely shattered the 
i^dministrative and «economic set up. Lawlessness and 
popular discontent were pervasive. And, in order to cope 
with the exteremely troubled state of afiEairs in the 1780s 
tiuoughout a vast area, the Company in 1786 made Bir- 
bhum and Bishnupur a separate district. Rajnagar, the 
capital of the Pathan Rajas, had long lost its power and 
grandeur; and now quickly declined. Some 16 mUes to 
the east of the former capital sprang up a new district 
headquarters at the tiny village of Hyderabad that flanked 
the old cantonment of Anandapur in the neighbourhood 
and commanded the route from Monghyr to Murshidabad 
via Rajnagar and Deoghar. The village of Hyderabad 
afterwards extended to an adjoining village of Soory 
(Suri), lost its separte entity in official notes and corres- 
pon^nce, and Suri came to be known as the seat of the 
Collectorate and the Magistracy, with a subordinate office 
under an Assistant Collector and Magistrate at 
Bishnupur. y 

But the situation scarcely improved as a result of this 
arrangement. Disorders and disturbances continued 
throughout the united district. The Permanent Settle¬ 
ment called for a re-organization of the district for its 
proper functioning and Bishnupur was now detached 
from Birbhum and joined with Burdwan in 1793. Bir- 
bhum became a completely separate district. 

In 1809 the Governor General-in-Council thought it 
necessary to abolish the Collectorship of Birbhum and 
liring it within the jurisdiction of Murshidabad. It was 
held under the charge of an Assistant Collector posted 
at Suri. The arrangement continued till 1820 when 
Birbhum was reinstated as a separate district with a few 
mahals transferred to the jungle mahals.^'^ Since then it 
continues to maintain its separate entity. 

> Bounded on the north by the district of Bhagalpur, 
to the east by the district of Murshidabad, on the south 
by the districts of PuruUa and Burdwan, and on the 
west by the districts of Ramgarh and Monghyr, the 
district of Birbhum underwent changes in its area during 
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the period under study (1770-1857). From 1760 the 
dimension ol the district, according to Rennell, was 5,858 
square miles, or twenty-first part ot Bengal (80,797 square 
miles) in superficial measure.^^. It was the largest Mus¬ 
lim Zamindari in Bengal,^ and the fourth single Zamin- 
dari in physical extent, the three others being Rajshahi 
^(12,909 Square miles), Tippera (6,618 Square miles) 
and Burdwan (5,174 Square miles) On the ground of 
administrative convenience 250 villages were transfen ed 
from Murshddabad to Birbhum under order of the 
Governor General-in-Council dated October 21,1793.** In 
1799, in view of "the contumacy of the old 
Zamindars and the raids of Chuars" in 1795-98, Panchet 
and Jhalda (the latter bding an annexation of Panchet) 
were transferred from Ramgarh.*^ Six years later, incessant 
and more violent Chuar disturbances led the Gk)vern- 
‘ ment to form a new administrative district of Jungle 
Mahals into which were entered Panchet, Jhalda, Jharia, 
Patkum and other twelve Jungle Mahals from Birbhum.** 
In May 1838, the district after further jurisdictional 
changes shrank to 2,940 Square miles.** Next month 
three thanas of Churulia, Ukhra and Sen Pahari were 
transferred from West Burdwan (Bankura) making the 
computation at 3,258 Square miles*®—a near about figure 
of Rennell. Captain W. S. Sherwill on completion of sur¬ 
vey of the district from 1848 to 1852, recorded the extent 
to be 3,142 square miles—"the greatest length being 110 
miles East and West, with an average width of 24 miles ,* 
or to the West 40 miles ; in the Central portion 15 miles 
to the West 30 miles".** The Santal Rebellion of 1855- 
56, however, caused drastic dismemberment of Birbhum. 
About two-thirds of the tract being sliced off to form the 
new district of Santal Parganas,*^ Birbhum in 1856 
measured at 1,080 Square miles only.** 

6. Natural Features : Hazards to Settled 
* _ 

Cultivation and the Difficulties in the 
Way of its Growth 

The district may be divided into three natural divi¬ 
sions—the Western, Central and Eastern. The Western 
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PIvisioQ^ comprising, according to Captain SherwiU'f 
purvey and measurement, 1,700 Square i^es, or a little 
more than half the territory i$ considerably above the sea 
level, with succession ot undulations stretching from west 
to south and east. The surface is rocky, stony or laterite. 
High peaks of gneiss are scattered throughout allowing 
narrow strips of valleys between the laterite ridges and the 
sides of undulations for a limited scale of cultivation. The 
country is more or less covered with dense forest^*^ having 
numerous hill and jungle passes being guarded by the 
ghatwals or the ghat police. 

The Central Division^^ occupies an area of 780 square 
miles. About half the region in the western side is the 
extension of the gravel ridges, I'ot.ky and jungly Division 
mentioned above. A little more than the other half, 
relatively a level country with increasing soil, was under 
cultivation. Wild cocoons grew in abundance; weavers 
collected and reeled them off into tasar silk—the coarser 
variety (locally called Kete) being produced for con¬ 
sumption of local people not so well-off, and the finer 
variety for the aristocratic section in and outside the dis¬ 
trict. Agriculture and export trade, although in a 
limited scale, provided maintenance to the peasants and 
the artisans, weavers especially. 

The Eastern Division°^ measuring about 631 square 
miles is, from an economic point of view, the most vital 
portion of the district. Here the gravel and rocky ridges 
end, the surface is almost dead level with a grey fertile soil 
mixed up with kankar (gravel). The land is generally 
cultivated or cultivable; tilling is done with the aid of 
an extensive system of tank-irrigation. Touching on the 
borders of the districts of Burdwan and Murshidabad, the 
region provides the main thoroughfares of trade, both 
inland and river-borne, the rivers being navigable here 
for three or four months a year. 

In sum, only one-third of the total area of the district 
was under cultivation, the remaining two-thirds being 
covered with forests and jungles. The name of the dis¬ 
trict of Birbhum, literally meaning “the land of jungles”, 
is fully justified. 
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Besides providing shelters to the thieves sund dncioits the 
forests and jungles were infested with snakes and wild 
beasts such as tigers, leopards, elephant and bears®* and the 
marauding beasts constituted a grave danger to the adjoin¬ 
ing setded areas. The Raja of Birbhum admitted in a par- 
wana (order) in 1775 that “Taluk Mullah and other 
mouzahs in Tappeh Kurrea have been dissolved by the 
ravages of robbers and tigers”.®* Another parwana of 
1784 referred to 56 mouzas in Tappeh Kundhit-Kuria 
having been “laid waste by thieves and tigers some of 
which have become a desert”.*® In the late 1780s at least 
56 villages with their communal lands had been destroyed 
and “gone to Jungle” because of the “depredations of 
the wild elephants”®®; and 40 marts throughout the dis¬ 
trict had been deserted.*'^ The Collector of Birbhum 
wrote in 1787 that “mischief 'the wild elephants do is 
such that the whole district may be overrun J>y them if 
some efiEectual means are not taken to prevent it.”®® 

The district authorities, as a measure to counter the 
menace, offered handsome reward for each tiger’s and 
elephant’s head. Although the rate of killing tigers was 
quite high—from May 1808 to February 1816 it averaged 
172 monthly®®— the situation did not materially improve 
even in the 1840s, when the District Magistrate continued 
to report of villages being deserted “on account of the 
numbei of people killed by tigers”.®® Bears were no less 
numerous and destructive. Between 1844 and 1847 
inclusive, 19 people were severely mangled in the irnihe- 
diate vicinity of the Sadar Station. In the thicker Jun^e 
at least twice the above number h^d suffered, according to 
a rough estimate of the Collector.®^ It appears that 
Government measures against the wild elephants had 
achieved a success. For, in the hmna list appended to 
the revenue survey report of Captain Sherwill in 1852, 
the elephant is conspicuous by its absence.®* Thus the 
district economy hinged, among other things, on the 
reclamation of forest lands in a planned and selective 
manner. 
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7. Role of Rent-free Tenures in Staeiuzation 
OF Agriculture and their Effects on Musum 
Social Structure 


Such was the land in which lived a mixed population— 
the Hindus, Muslims and the tribals. The famine of 
1770 killed off a large part of the population. As we 
shall see later, the demographic scene continued to be 
dismal throughout the period under study, and its adverse 
effects on the general economic life, particularly on 
agriculture, persisted for long. 

In the stabilization of agriculture and the social struc- 
true, preceeding and following the famine, the 
lakhiraj land granted by the Rajas for religious pur¬ 
pose had a significant role to play. The Rajas were, 
indeed, traditionally lavish in granting rent-free lands to 
holy persons and institutions irrespective of religion and 
creed. This noble practice did not only make them 
popular among both the communities—the Hindus and the 
Muslims—but helped as well to bring waste land under 
plough. O’Malley enumerates twelve kinds of rent-free 
lands in the district,, four kinds of which were granted for 
religious purposes to Hindus and eight kinds to Muslims.^ 
According to an official calculation in 1790, 6,689 bighas 
of land were distributed towards religious endowments, 
the recipients being mostly Muslim Pirs and Fakirs, 
Mullas and Moulvis.^ 

Though Islam ordained equality of all the faithful 
before Almighty Allah, in soci^ and economic spheres the 
inequality and invidious distinctions between the high 
and the low were as pronounced among them as among 
the Hindus. The aristocratic Muslims, mostly coming 
from outside and generally of Pathan and Saiyad origins, 
held large landed interests and some important military 
and administrative posts. They, combined with the 
preistly class (Mulla and Moulvi) constituted the power 
hierar^y in a Muslim village, below which lay the base 
formed by the peasantry and other labouring classes, 
especially the weavers (^e Jola and the Momin) who 
were, with few exceptions, converts to Islam. 
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8. Role of the River System in the 
District Economy 


Traversing the wild beast-infested jungles and a land 
changing from rocky to laterite to sandy and alluvial, 
flow a number of hilly rivers and rivulets from, in nearly 
every case, west to east with a slight southerly inclination, 
such as the AJay, Mayurakshi (Mor), Brahmani, Kopai and 
Bakreswar. They rush down with great force resulting in 
inundation during the rainy season, and dry naked beds 
for the rest of the year particularly in Western Division 
and western part of the Central Division. The Mayurakshi 
and the Ajay, two streams worth the name of river, are 
navigable only for four months as they enter the plains. 
Of the two, the Ajay was fairly navigable in ancient times 
as the local legends and the big villages on its bank mostly 
now in ruins suggest.. Recent excavations by the 
Archaeological Department conclusively prove that the 
Ajay and the Mayurakshi valleys were seats of ancient 
civilization.*’'^ James Grant in his Historical and Com¬ 
parative Analysis of the Finances of the Soubah of 
Bengal, referred to the Ajay ''as running the whole length 
and affording every transportation for the luxuriant pro¬ 
duce of the bordering vallies ... The other streams, 
except Kopai, are not navigable, although fordable except 
in the rainy season. Boats are therefore scarce in the 
district; the dongahs “formed of palm tree or when heavy 
articles are to be cTossed rafts formed of two or more 
trees tied together and for crossing infrequent torrents 
a few earthen pots lashed to bamboos" are used at the 
private ferries.®^ In seven rivers®® of the district there 
were 32 ghats (private ferries) with a total number of 
6 boats, 34 dongas (rafts) employing 40 boatmen.®® 
Floods visited the district almost every alternate year. 
Silt accumulated in river beds rendering them more 
shallow and thus more prone to flood that not only took 
the toll of human and cattle lives, destroyed poorman’s 
mud dwellings near the banks, but reduced many culti¬ 
vated lands to unproductive heaps of sand. Especially 
notorious in this respect were the Mayurakshi and the 
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Ajay on whose banks in the lower courses grew up the 
filatures and the trade marts. Occasional drought also as 
aererely affected the economy. 

9. Urban and Tfo: Rural Settlements 

Birbhum in pre-British days was primarily a rural dis¬ 
trict with a certain amount of petty handicrafts. Nagar» 
the capital, shared no doubt the glory and splendour of 
the Pathan Rajas during their golden days. Many palaces 
and outoffices were built, the amlas and the hangers-^ 
on crowded the town, people of different walks of life and 
from different parts of the country thronged, and it 
became a principal seat of trade and business.''^ But the 
fall of the Rajas and the establishment of the new district 
headquarters at Suri had contributed to its decay. A 
deserted town with dilapidated palaces and ruins of habi¬ 
tations and with the jungle slowly encroaching, it had in 
1816, 930 dwelling houses only, besides outoffices.'^^ There 
were some other large villages that developed into trade 
marts on the river-side or at the junction of overland 
thoroughfrres. Nakrakonda, Ilambazar and Supur on the 
*bank of the Ajay and Purandarpur on the Bakreswar and 
at the crossing of Suri-Surul and Suri-Katwa roads are 
places under reference. Proximity to supply-centres of 
raw materials as also to the royal court or an aristocratic 
community resulted in the growth of certain well-known 
centres of cottage industries like cotton and tasar silk. 
The growth of Baswa-Bishnupur-Bhadrapur belt and that 
of Tantipara- (“Weavers’ village”) -Bhowanipur-Karidhya 
Zone—all f^ous for tasar silk manufrcture—were, indeed, 
not a matter of any accident. The former owes its rise 
to its being on the borders of Birbhum and Murshidabad 
«nd forming a part of the great hinterland of the Murshi- 
dabad Couif, and the latter to its situation in the neig^ 
bourhood of Rajnagar. Tantipara had an added advan¬ 
tage of being near Bakreswar, a famous Hindu ^rine, 
which the pilgrims both high and low, did visit, and still 
they do, throughout the year. A piece of tasar, regarded 
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by the Hindus as a pure and sacred dcTth (“Stiddha 
totra'*), was a must for a well-codo pilgrim. 

But these 'urban* settlements were at best but insignia 
ficant islands in the vast ocean o£ rural settlements, in 
1765 theie were about 6,000 hamlet in Birbhum.^ in 
1769*70 the iamine swept over the district and 1,500 
villages vanished by 1771.^ It took more than half a cen¬ 
tury (1822 A.D.) for the number of villages to increase to 
5,998.''* But a generation later, in 1852, Captain Sherwill 
recorded a sharp decline un the number of villages. 
The figure, according to him, was 4,566'* while the area 
of the district remained more or less the same as in 1765. 
The economy, based on old-fosh*ioned agriculture and, 
in certain cases, limited cottage industry, could somehow 
or other weather a minor mishap, natural or artificial, 
but not a major catastrophe. This backward and pre¬ 
carious nature of the village economy explains the lack of 
necessary capital for a solid foundation of trade and indus¬ 
try. In 1786 the Collector reported that even fifty per¬ 
sons having sufficient assets were not available throughout 
the district who could be trusted with the "fiirming** 
of zamindari mahals.'* 

10. System of Communication and Transport 

The poor means of communication was a cause and an 
effect of the backwardness of the district. The rivers, as 
already pointed out, were hardly naVigable by boats with 
the exceptions of the Mayutakshi and the Ajay for a few 
months over a year. The road system was conspicuous by 
its absence in the maps drawn in pre-British period. The 
only exception is the Valentyn's Map of Bengal, compiled 
from notes left by a Dutdb Governor of Chinsura from 
1658-64. Without showing die famous Baddiahi Saran 
'(Royal Road) it marks two roads connecting “Baccaresoor** 
[(Bakreswar), one running south-east to Burdwan and the 
other north-east to Gossimbazar in Murdiidabad. The 
amission does not necessarily mean that the Baddiahi 
Saran was non existent." Its traces can still be seen in 
the Jangipur-Burdwan road, running for some distance 
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along the eastern border of the district. Throughout the 
medieval period Birbhum had been the highway of 
armies in their march to and from east and west. Rajna> 
gar>Murshidabad road had long connected each other and 
the road extending' between Deoghar and the capital, 
which had to be guarded against the inroads of invaders 
from the west, must have been linked up by convenient 
direct passage all over the district. But the depopulation 
caused by the great famine and the collapse of Rajnagar 
Raj family had presumbly destroyed the road system. For, 
in 1780, a small body of Sepoys was reported to have 
marched 120 miles 

through but an extensive wood, all the way a per¬ 
fect wilderness; sometimes a small village presented it¬ 
self in the midst of these jungles, with a little cultivated 
ground around it. These woods abound with tigers 
and bears, which infested the camp every night, but 
did no other damage than carrying off a child and 
killing some of the gentleman’s hackery bullocks.'^^ 

In 1789 the jungle grew denser “as to shut off all com¬ 
munication between the two most important towns [ Suri 
and Bishnupur] and to cause the mails to be carried by 
a circuit of fifty miles through another district”.™ 

In the prevailing state of communication common 
people had to cover a distance on foot. In a journey to 
a great distance the travellers, pilgrims especially, formed 
a group to guard against beasts and bandits on the way, 
and traversed the path-ways. Men of means used palan¬ 
quins as a mode of conveyance. The Rajas and the male 
members of the ruling house moved on majestic elephants 
or horses. Bullock carts were employed to transport the 
merchandise in dry season. During the rains day- 
labourers (coolies)' and pack bullocks were employed to 
carry goods from one place to another at the competi¬ 
tive rate of carriage. 

11. The Hindu World : Social Dimension of 
THE Economic Life 

The social organization of the Hindu world is based on 
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castes. The Brahmins (priestly caste), Kayastha (oflB- 
cial caste) and a sprinkling of Vaidyas (the physician 
caste) performing essentially the mental labour consti¬ 
tuted the high caste, and as such were on the highest 
ladder in society. The intermediate strata consisted 
mainly of Sadgop (cultivator), Gop (milkman), Banik 
(Subarna Banik, the gold dealer and Gandha Banik, the 
grocer), Modak (confectioner), Tanti (weaver), Teli 
and Kalu (oilman). The high and the intermediary castes 
were, in the main, immigrants from the neighboming 
districts, namely, Murshidabad, Burdwan and Bankura. 
Of them, the Sadgops claim themselves to be the earliest 
Hindu settlers in the district hailing, as they contend, 
from Gopabhumi, an independent principality situated 
between the Ajay and the Damodar in ancient times. 
The Dharma-mangal Kavya, composed in the Middle Ages, 
is based on the exploits of some Ichhai Ghosh, a Gop. 
chieftain, and Lawsena. According to an authority*®, 
Ichhai Ghosh in rebellion against the King of Gaur, 
had established his principality at Trisasthigarh or 
Dehkur (also known as Shyamrupar Garh) in Birbhum 
on the Ajay in C. 9th Century A. D. He was ably 
assisted by different tribes such as Chuars, Lohars, and 
Khairas. It is said that a section of the Gops or Goalas 
in course of grazing cattle, which was their occupation, 
mixed with the tribal population after the migration into 
Birbhum. The other section of the Gops having succeeded 
in keeping themselves aloof from the tribals turned to 
cultivation and by way of distinguishing themselves from 
the Goalas took the name of Sadgops or pure Gops.** 
They include the “naba sak” i.e. the nine clean Sudras 
who are eligible to offer water (jalchal) to higher castes. 
Among the substantial cultivators they are the most 
numerous in the district. 

The low caste Hindus have mostly originated from the 
non-Aryan tribes such as Hari, Dom, Bagdi, Let, Muchi 
and Mai. At the advent of the Aryans in the district, 
their ancestors put up a bitter and protracted resistance 
against the foreign invaders, but were ultimately defeated 
and were brought as a consequence within the pale of 
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the Hindu Society and placed at the bottom of the caste 
hierarchy. They served mostly as paiks and chowki- 
dars under the Birbhum Rajas. They were also the 
labouring classes working in the field and carrying loads 
from one place to another. Besides, the Dorns are the 
drumers and basket makers; the Muchis in addition to 
making scabbards and all the leather accessories pertain¬ 
ing to arms and armaments supplied ron (leather band 
fastening the plough and the yoke together) to the cul¬ 
tivators. Subsequent to the defeat and disintegration of 
the Birbhum Raj the disbanded paiks had taken either to 
cultivation or to robbery and dacoity. The great mass 
of the depressed communities had been reinforced by 
the Rajbangshi and Dhanuki tribes (both cultivating 
communities), the Kurols (also cultivator^) and the 
Teebar community, once famous boatmen, now turned 
into fishermen.*® The low-caste Hindus are the domi¬ 
nant population all over the district, except in the 
western natural division and northern fringe of the cen¬ 
tral division wherein the rocky and datedte land 
surrounded by jungles and forests is located the tribal 
world of Birbhum. 

12. Agricultural Settlements by the Non-Aryan 

Tribes 

The principal inhabitants of the tribal world are the 
Santals, with a small percentage of other tribes, such as 
Paharia, Mal-Paharia, Dhangar, Dhanuki, Pakhimar, and 
semi-aboriginal Hinduized population, namely, Rajput 
(Ghatwal), Bagdi, Lohar, Aheer, Dom and Dosad. The 
Paharia and the Mal-Paharia were the tribes who had 
for long carried on plundering operations into the plains 
of Birbhum and other neighbouring districts. The ghat- 
wali establishment was designed chiefly to counter this 
menace. In 1784, Augustus Cleveland, an English 
Officer from Bhagalpur, claimed to have accomplished the 
subjection of the Paharia tribe of Rajmahal employing 
**only the means of conciliation, confidence and bene¬ 
volence.. But the assertion was soon belied by 
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the recurrence o£ customary raids of the Paharias and 
Mal-Paharias. In B32, therefore, a separate territory called 
Damin-i-koh (meaning skirt of the hUls), was formed 
and demarcated for the hill people. The territory dis¬ 
tributed among tl^e districts of Bhagalpur, Murshidabad 
and Birbhum** was covered with heavy jungle within a 
fence of masonry pillars. But since the Paharias and 
Mal-Paharias left the valleys and the lowland within the 
masonry pillars uncultivated, the Government allowed the 
Santals, a wandering tribe, to settle there. 

The Santals, however, had already been living in Bir- 
bhum. They seem to have been brought to the district 
by the Zamindars in the last decade of the 18th Century 
for the purpose of jungle reclamation. They were indus¬ 
trious cultivators and expert wood cutters. Their hard 
labour had transformed, the indifferent lands into luxu¬ 
riant plots. 

The Santals, according to all contemporary accounts, 
were a simple, innocent and peaceable people. But they 
were abysmally poor. Their poverty was partly the 
result of unabashed extortion and exploitation practised 
by the notorious Zamindar-Mahajan-Police-Amla axis. 
Captain Sherwill, on the basis of his personal experience, 
described the Santals in 1851 as a “timid creature, very 
cowardly towards mankind but brave when confronted 
with wild animals... It is curious that the wide¬ 
spread revolt of the Santals against oppression, exploita¬ 
tion and injustice, occurred only four years after Sherwill 
thus characterised the race. The Santal Rebellion joined 
by the low-caste Hindus and the poor Muslims shook the 
very foundation of the British Raj throughout the affected 
districts. The tribals of Birbhum, particularly the San¬ 
tals, and the low-caste Hindus, indeed, constituted the 
core of the resistance. 

13. Power-structure in the Rural SoaETv 

Agriculture since the great famine in 1770 had been 
suffering from a chronic state of stagnation. Industries, 
too, dwindled gradually. Trade experienced a similar 
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fate. People had sunk into a depth of poverty which a 
Magistrate of Birbhum emphatically said he had not seen 
anywhere in India.®® The “generality of population” of 
the district, he wrote, 

consists of the lowest cast (sic) of Hindus, Harees, 
Dorns and Bagdees Scca. who all live in the most 
miserable way, half-fed, and both men and women 
worse clothed than can be imagined, often only a rag 
to cover them.®^ 

The condition of the tribals was no better. 

But in sharp contrast with them there were “a few 
respectable people in easy circumstances”,®® in the 
country drawn exclusively from the high caste Hindus 
'(including the Sadgops and Baniks of the intermediary 
caste) and the artistocratic Muslims. They, combined with 
Brahmin Pandits and Muslim Moulvis, formed the power 
structure in a village. They had ascended the socio¬ 
economic ladder and reduced the sons of the soil, the low 
caste Hindus and the tribals—to the lowest status. The 
process continuing for centuries gathered momentum 
after 1770, the great divide. The power-structure was 
composed of the Zamindars, the revenue farmers, the 
superior ryots or mandals who occupied the most fertile 
lands, allowing the ordinary ryots and agricultural 
labourers to own relatively inferior plots. The traders, 
shopkeepers and village moneylenders although coming, 
in the main, from the intermediary castes were parts of 
the village hierarchy. With the exception of a sprink¬ 
ling of Muslim aristocratic element, the high caste Hindus 
virtually monopolised the subordinate positions in the 
judicial and administrative set-up since the days of Nagar 
Raj. Throughout our period the legal profession was also 
almost entirely, their domain. The gap between the pri¬ 
vileged minority and unprivileged masses was indeed 
great. And in the wake of the great famine a protracted 
period of anarchy and confusion had set in. 

In this background G. R. Foley was appointed the 
first Collector of the district in 1786. The Government 
in order to strengthen its grip over the land adopted a 
good number of administrative and economic measures. 
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the comer stone of which was the Permanent Settlement. 
The Permanent Settlement and the other measures relat¬ 
ing to agriculture, manufacture and trade had brought 
about far-reaching changes in the economic life of the 
district. 
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CHAPTER n 


THE GREAT FAMINE AND A CIVIL REBELLION 
PRELUDE TO THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT 

1. Two Calamities ; The Maratha Raids and 
THE Famine of 1769-70 

Birbhum during hall a century before the introduction of 
the Permanent Settlement was ravaged by two terrible 
calamities : the Maratha invasion and the famine of 1769- 
70. The Maratha raids (1742-45) had crippled the 
administration of the district for the time being. At one 
stage the raiders appeared to have nearly overrun the dis¬ 
trict^. Nagar (Rajnagar), the capital town, became the 
centre from which they carried on their plundering opera¬ 
tions deep into the district. Frequently they retired and 
encamped in the district, being chased by Alivardi. A 
vast number of prosperous villages and trade-marts had 
been sacked. Particularly affected were the eastern and 
south-eastern zones which, economically, happened to be 
the best parts of the district. In fact, the villages and 
trade-centres en route from Nagar to Suri and from Suri 
to Dubrajpur and to the banks of the Ajay in Birbhum 
and Burdwan became completely desolate Hunter 
writes: 

Tribute, free-quarters, forced services, exactions of a 
hundred sorts, reduced the once powerful frontier 
houses [ of Birbhum and Bishnupur ] to poverty; and 
their tenantry fled from a country in which the pea¬ 
sants had become a mere.machine for growing food 
for the soldiers.® 

Before the district could recover from the effects of 
the Maratha raids, it was caught in the great political tur¬ 
moil lasting from 1756 to 1765. Asad-uz-zaman Khan, 
the redoubtable Raja of Birbhum, came out of the cata¬ 
clysm an impoverished and powerless Zamindar. He was 
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allowed to retain his estate subject to an ever-increasing 
administrative control and economic exaction of Murshi- 
dabad and Calcutta. The cupidity ol the East India 
Company and the divorce of power from responsibility 
that characterized the Dyarchy after 1765 had its terrible 
e£Fect. In this context Bengal was struck by a great 
iamine following two successive seasons of drought. 

One of the worst-hit areas of Bengal by the famine was 
Biibhum. Not that drought and scarcity did not occur 
before 1769. However, the unprecedented havoc that 
was wrought by the famine ot 1769-70 was not a pheno¬ 
menon that could be explained away merely in terms of 
this drought. The protracted political uncertainty and 
convulsion preceding the famine had deeply shaken the 
administration and finance of the district and the drought 
finally brought about the virtual collapse of the tottering 
structure. 

Higginson, Supervisor of Birbhum, reported in October 
1770, that the district was in '‘a barren and depopulated 
state from the bad effects of the famine”.'* Rice which 
usually sold at two maunds to two maunds and a half per 
rupee “rose to three seers for the rupee so that all the 
people died”.® Scarcity of drinking water must have 
increased mortality in a district where rivers and tanks 
and wells normally dry up even before the advent of 
summer. In February 1771, the devastations, the super¬ 
visor admitted, 

appear in . .. places beyond description dreadful. 
Many hundreds of villages are entirely depopulated, 
and even in the large towns there are not a fourth 
part of the houses inhabited. For want of rayats to 
cultivate the ground, there are immense tracts of a 
fine open country which remain wholly waste and 
unimproved.® 

2. The Government Reaction to the Famine : 

Increasing Revenue Demand Despite the 
Economic Collapse 

The “waste and unimproved” state of the district, how- 
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«ver, seems to have scarcely affected the Company’s policy 
of maximization of revenue. In 1769, the year of drought 
and total failure of crops, the settlement of the district 
was made for Rs. 7,25,000/ which was about double the 
amount of the corrected original jama [ Jumma Toomary 
Teshkhees] of Rs. 3,66,509 in 1728.® Next year, the 
year of famine, the amount rose to Rs. 7,68,400.® In 
1771, when the devastations were reported to be “beyond 
description dreadful," the revenue demand further in¬ 
creased and amounted to Rs. 8,11,879^“, about twelve 
thousand more than that of 1765. The settlement was 
concluded with the Nagar Raj. He was “fairly assured 
that on the least deviation he will forfeit his right and 
his country put into other hands."^^ 

The district could scarely cope with this rising revenue 
demand. In the midst of the gruelling famine and its 
lingering after-effects no exertions were spared by the 
Zamindar and the English Supervisor to collect as much 
as the Government demand. But the declining trend in 
agriculture could not be arrested primarily because of 
scarcity of labourers and of adequate capital resources. 
The lands managed by Shickdars (rent collectors) were 
heavily in arrears.^® The authorities at Murshidabad 
pressed hard for the balance ; but the Englishman on the 
spot, evidently moved at the moment by the horrid spec¬ 
tacle, hesitated further to tighten the screw. Higginson 
reported in 1771 “the bad consequences” that would 
attend his “enforcing the collections of the last year’s 
balance from the remaining poor ryuts ... who have so 
considerably suffered from the late famine, that by far 
the greatest part of them are rendered utterly incapable 
■of paying them.’’^® By obliging them, the Supervisor 
continues, 

to sell their cattle and utensils for agriculture, a 
small portion might be recovered; but this would 
certainly be the means of their deserting the province, 
and preventing the cultivation for next year, which 
would be much more fatal to the revenue of the 
country than the whole loss of the balances. 

The warning of the Supervisor had an ominous ring. 
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The Provincial Council, therefore, decided not to insist 
for the year on the realization of the arrears. "Though",, 
they replied. 

We can by no means recede from the demands for 
mofussil b^ances due from your districts, yet we can 
not but agree with you in the propriety of suspend¬ 
ing them for the present, as continuing to harass the 
ryuts for them at the present season would be attended 
with prejudice to the ensuing year’s cultivation and 
collections.*^ 

The Council, however, expressed their hope that the 
balances would be adjusted in the coming year. 

3. Revenue Demands, Collections and Arrears 
FROM 1772 TO 1776 

But in the following years arrears continued to accumu¬ 
late as the demands persisted to mount. The Table** 
given below shows government demands, actual receipts 
and arrears from 1772 to 1776 inclusive. The govern¬ 
ment demand in 1769 was, as we noted above, 
Rs. 7,25,000, the collection being Rjs. 6,73,806.*® 

Table I 


Year Government Actual Balances 

demands Receipts 


1772 

Rs. 

9,94,130 

Rs. 

5,52.070 

Rs. 

4,42,060 

1773 

Rs. 

10,30,890 

Rs. 

6,23,650 

Rs. 

4,07,240 

1774 

Rs. 

10,17,990 

Rs. 

5,25.330 

Rs. 

4,92,660 

1775 

Rs. 

10,09,830 

Rs. 

5,39,970 

Rs. 

4,69,860 

1776 

Rs. 

11,14,820 

Rs. 

6,33,500 

Rs. 

4,81,320 


Thus while the government demand had increased by 
54% by 1776 over the amount of 1769, more than 45% 
of the demand from 1772 to 1776 remained unrealized. 
According to an official reckoning the annual receipts 
from 1172 B. Y. to 1182 B. Y. (1765-1775 A.D.) averaged 
Rs. 6,74,000.*“* The absence of any forbearance on the 
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part of the Government in regard to collection of land 
revenue seems surprising in the context of extinction of 
1,500 villages within a period of two years of famine out 
of about 6,000 villages recorded in 1765.^* It is curious 
that while the famine carried off 25% of the district popu¬ 
lation the revenue demand of the Company, as already 
noted, increased by 54% in 1776 over the amount of 
1769 and the actual collections decreased only by 5-9%. 
How could such a miracle happen ? 

4. Clue to Increased Revenue Collections 
(1769-76) IN A Depopulated District 

Warren Hastings gave a candid answer to the 
question. 

It is natural to be expected [he wrote to the Court 
of Directors in 1772] that the diminution of the 
Revenue should have kept an equal pace with other 
consequences of so great a calamity. That it did not 
was owing to its being violently kept up to its former 
standard. To ascertain all the means by which this 
was effected will not be easy.^® 

He referred to a tax called “Najay” as one of the means 
to that end.“® Najay, he explained, “is an assessment 
upon the actual inhabitants of every inferior description 
of lands, to make up for the loss sustained in the rents) 
of neighbours who are either dead or have fled the 
country...” The tax “however irreconciliable to strict 
justice” was thus justified by Warren Hastings: It 
afforded a reparation to the State for occasional Defi¬ 
ciencies ; it was a kind of security against desertion, 
by making the inhabitants thus virtually responsible 
for each other ; and precluded the inferior collector 
from availing himself of the pretext of waste or 
deserted lands to withheld any part of his collection.*^ 
But the most glaring defect of the tax, according to 
'Hastings, was that it 

not being levied by any fixed rate or standard fell 
heaviest upon the wretched survivors of those villages 
which had suffered the greatest Depopulation; [ and 
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that] it afforded an opportunity to the farmers and 
Shicdars to levy other contributions on the people 
under cover of it, and even to increase this to what¬ 
ever magnitude they pleased .. 

The nature of the consequences is not difficult to 
imagine. It is on record that by 1785 1600 deserted ham¬ 
lets and their attached lands were transformed into 
jungles^® infested with wild beasts. And in spite of heavy 
rack-renting and brutal pressure the revenue receipts of 
the district touched, from 1182 to 1192 B.Y. (1775-1785), 
a very low average of Rs. 5,37,065-12-14.** 

The Government took alarm. 

5.1. Dearth of Agricultural Labour : Thesis 
OF Greater Bargaining Power of Peasantry 
VIS-A-VIS THE ZaMINDAR CONTESTED 

The dislocation of agriculture due to famine and after¬ 
maths were no less alarming. In 1771, more than one- 
third of the cultivable land was shown as "Deserted” in 
the official return.*® Five years later the deserted area 
claimed more than half the land that was under plough 
before the famine.*®- There was an acute dearth of cultiva¬ 
tors everywhere. The disequilibrium between the quan¬ 
tum of arable land and availability of labour force per¬ 
sisted for long and since more children died than able- 
bodied persons, it is easy to see why this disequilibrium 
could not be corrected. 

In the context, is the argument valid that the peasantry 
in general had acquired a greater bargaining power vis- 
a-vis the Zamindars and the revenue farmers after the 
famine ? Was it true that "the scarcity of cultivators 
had completely transposed the relations of landlord and 
tenant”*^ in the district? 

The thesis of greater bargaining power rests on the 
assumption that the ryots in the prevailing acute shortage 
of labour possessed a better manceuvring power and 
extracted various concessions from the Zamindars in diffi¬ 
culties. As far as the district of Birbhum is concerned 
the available data contradict this assumption. 
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5.2. Composition of the Agricultural 
Community 

In Birbhum the agricultural community then, as now,, 
was composed of low-caste Hindus, tribals, a section of 
Muslims and certain sub-castes such as Gop, Sadgop, 
Banik, Teli and Kalu.^* Of them the aborigines and the 
low-caste Hindus namely Hari, Bagdi, Mai, Muchi and 
Dom were in the most pitiable conditions. The holdings 
of very many of them were uneconomic and many of 
them were (as they still are) landless labourers living a 
semi-serf existence. Since more than two-thirds of the 
district were covered with jungle and laterite soil, the 
first-class cultivable land was not presumably abundant. 
Culturally backward and economically depressed, they 
were completely dependent, even for their bare subsis¬ 
tence, on the high and intermediary castes of Hindus— 
the Brahmins, Kayasthas, Sodgops who, as we already 
observed,^ held the most, and the best, of the cultivated 
land. The principal ryots or the Mandals came, in 
general, from the high and the intermediary castes and 
some aristocratic Muslims.®® The Sadgops, and to some 
extent the Kayasthas, knew the art of cultivation and 
attended to their plots personally leaving, however, a 
substantial portion to be ploughed with the help of the 
agricultural labour. But the Brahmins as a land-own¬ 
ing class was essentially parasitical, occupying large tracts 
of land but depending exclusively on the labour of others. 
They regarded the work of tilling with contempt, as 
the term “Bamun-Chasa"—Brahmin-cultivator—current in 
local dialect is derisively used for those Brahmins who un¬ 
der compelling circumstances personally took to cultiva¬ 
tion. They held large charity lands. In cases where they 
had to pay rent, they were allowed a remission of 4 annas 
per rupee on the nirick (rate of rent) The tribals 
and the low-caste Hindus worked in the lands of these 
peoplCL either as agricultural labourers or under-renters, 
or lease-holders on the basis of rent or share-cropping 
system. 
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d.3. Combination of tub Government akp the 

ZaMINXMRE AMLAS, MONEy-UENOERS AND THE 

Manoals 


Subject to a regular payment o£ their dues the ryots 
in general were allowed to retain their plots. But the 
demands from higher authorities-^the Government, the 
Zamindars or the revenue farmeiF^tended' frequently to 
increase; and the monsoon was not always regular nor 
bountiful in this dry district. The variations of rainfall 
and other calamities, natural or political, used to render 
the peasantry still more dependent on the Government 
and the Zamindari amlas who were exclusively recruited 
from the high and intermediary castes of Hindus and 
the ^aristocratic Muslims. They, again, were the village 
money-lenders. The Government and its bureaucracy, 
the Zsimindar and his bureaucracy and the money-lenders 
regulated the ryots" life. The famine had made their lot 
far worse. With' the exception of an upper layer cons¬ 
tituting the principal ryots (rich peasants) the peasantry 
who escaped starvation-death had been pauperized. The 
main brunt naturally fell on the- weakest section—the 
lowest stratum forming majority of the peasantry. In¬ 
debtedness to the principal ryots, the revenue farmers, the 
Zamindari amlas and the mahajans (money-lenders), or 
inability to discharge their current and arrear dues 
reduced them to a semi-serf status. They were forced 
to render 'begar' (unpaid labour) to their creditors. 
Attached to their assigned plots they remained under sur¬ 
veillance of the amlas, paiks, mandals and mahajans for¬ 
bidding their flight. The principal ryots sided alternately 
with the Zamindar and the poor ryots whichever course 
suited their petty interests. Normal mobility of labour 
was thus coercively restricted. Alienation of tides became 
rampant. Large estates tended to grow up with the ap- 
propriadon of land rendered waste either by death or 
deserdon, voluntary as well as organised by the principal 
ryots.** Another very important factor served to help 
formRdon o^l large and middle-sized holdings: a remission 
.of 25% on the nirick to those who employed labour to 
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till their land.** Very cheap, sometimes lorccd, labour 

freely used in this direction. The Krishani system** 
and other variations of Khamar and Sanja tenures*® that 
constitute such a familiar feature of the present-day 
agrarian system of this district appear to have thrived 
from this period. “The farmers,” says Ram Ghulam 
Bawarchi, Hunter’s cook, in elaborating the Krishani 
system, “gave the land, the seed, the plough and the 
oxen, and got two-thirds of the crops.”*® The Krishans 
(labourers), without exceptions in the early stage, were 
the low-caste Hindus; they were largely replenished later 
by the aborigines. 

The ordinary ryots had thus two sets of exploiters: 
the Government and the Zamindar on the one hand, and 
the village Mahajan and the principal ryot, or Mandal as 
he is commonly termed, on the other. With the increas¬ 
ing Government demand on the Zamindar, the latter also 
increased their demands from the ryots. The imposition 
in 1779 of a new “tax of one rupee 8 annas upon each 
Ryott’s house, which provided about Rs. 40,000”®^* also 
disproves that the ryots were in a superior bargaining 
position. Nor is the levying of fat Pateet, Utbandi nirick 
beshi, Hari Mathot, Duri Mangan and a host of other 
abwabs any testimony to their “privileged” position. In 
two years (1784 and 1785) alone ten new abwabs were 
imposed by the Zamindar of Birbhum.®* This, reports 
the Collector, “occasioned not only the complaints of 
the Ryotts to the late Committee of Rievenue but their 
quitting their lands and settling in other distiicfs.”®* 

5.4. More about the Role of the Mandal 

The equitable distribution of burden of taxes and 
abwabs might have eased to some extent the ryots at large. 
This did not happen. Thanks to the manipulation of 
the Mandals, the burden fell heavily on the inferior ryots, 
“the class of people least able to support them.”®* The 
Mandal commanded the important strategic position in 
rural life, maintaining a liaison between the Tamin/lffT 
and the ordinary ryots. The head man of the village as 
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he Tvas, living in the midst of the tenants, he, to quote 
John Shore, ''assists in fixing the rent, in directing the 
cultivation and making the collections/’^^ J. Sherburne, 
the District Collector, reported in 1788: “The Mandals 
(Ih general the principal Ryotts) derive from their num¬ 
ber and mutual supporl such influence that the success 
of a settlement in a great measure... en'tirely depends on 
their pleasure/’^ In 1187 B. Y. (1784/85), a measure¬ 
ment of the district was concluded by Mahmud Ali, the 
Zamindar’s Dewan, in order to make an equitable and 
general assessment. The Mandals got alarmed. They 
took no timfe to foil the measure by showering gratifica¬ 
tions on the amlas and raising violent opposition to any 
enhanced, or additional imposts. A compromise, there¬ 
fore, had to be arrived at between the Zamindar and the 
Mandals : the inferior ryots to pay the enhanced rate and 
additional taxes, and the principal ones to act as under- 
farmers with a reduction of their former jama “in consi¬ 
deration of his assistance in procuring him the amount 
of the Jumma of his village from the other Ryotts .. 

The burden was thus shifted to poorer sections and the 
puzzling variations in the nirick were made worse con¬ 
founded. 

t 

5.5 .Variations in the Rent-rate 

The nirick of the district, indeed, differed from Par- 
gdna to Pargana, and even from village to village. “The 
Nerikh of one village,” records the Board of Revenue in 
illustrating the anomaly, “is at the rate of 5 Rupees, 
whilest that of another adjoining to it, is only at 2 Rupees 
though the produce of each be same...^ Again, one 
ryot, for example, “pays only 20 Rupees per annum for 
100 beghas, whilest another pays 100 Rupees for only 
20 beghas.”^® Through collusion with the local amlas 
the principal ryots took advantage of these bewildering 
variations. They, as we already noticed, enjoyed lower 
rate and remissions in many cases as resident ryots. As 
benami (under fraudulent name) ryots they cultivated the 
plots at a reduced pykast jama in neighbouring villages 
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or parganas rendered vacant^ by deseriion. This, id n 
good number of cases, they themsdves organised and were* 
snasi^ed 'palataka’ (absconder) ryots in &e rent-roll. As> 
bargadar (share-cropper) ryots they tilled lands dee of 
any obligations of paying revenue and of ocher encum> 
brances and relinquished plots ‘'at pleasure/*^^ 

5.6. Class Character of the Palataka (Absconder) 
Ryots : A Case Study 

These ‘Palataka* ryots comprised all sections of farmers,, 
but it was the principal ryots and their underlings who 
appear to have constituted the substantial part of them 
and took to the adventurous career of Pyk^t (non-resi¬ 
dent) ryots in the neighbouring districts.*® The old case 
records preserved in the archives of the District Judge’s 
Court of Birbhum testify to such origins of the palataka 
ryots, many of them, nevertheless, returned by die close 
of the 18th century and lodged suits in the District Court. 

The case of Ramkanta Bhattacharyya vs. Krishna Gop*® 
is one under reference. In his deposition the plaintiff 
states that he acquired in 1200 B.Y. (1793 A.D.) a 
homestead plot in Birbhum for constructing a tol (Sans¬ 
krit School) in exchange for a cultivable land of his own 
in Mutshidabad. The homestead plot was formerly 
owned by some Mandal who at the time of instituting 
the deed of exchange was marked as “Palataka” of the 
Decennial Settlement. The plaintiff had his sanad (title 
deed) duly endorsed by the Sazwal (Zamindar’s agent) of 
the locality. Next year to his utter dismay Krishna (^p, 
the son of the Mandal (Khagen Mandal), the defendant, 
had illegally squatted on his plot and raised vegetables. 
In his reply the defendant claims that the homestead plot 
under dispute was his ancestral home for generations. In 
1786 his father accompanied with some other ryots left 
the village hard pressed by demand for exorbitant rent. 
His paternal unde returned home next year, but mean¬ 
while the above plot was marked “waste” in the chittah 
^rent-roll). He nevertheless paid off rent for the plot 
dll 1789-90. In 1790 the defendant himself came bade 
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to hi8 village and the Mandal of the viUage and gomasta 
^^amindar*s agent) gave him possession of his ancestral 
homestead land. Luckily for the plaintiff the jddgemeot 
that followed through local investigation went in his 
favour, but the relevant papers of the case unearths col¬ 
lusion betWeen the plaintiff, the son of a palataka Mandal, 
the Mandal of the village, and the Zamindar’s amlas. 

6.1. Zamindar's Measures TowarOs Recovery 
OF Agriculture 

The Raja in his desperation sought to adopt some 
measures towards an increase of cultivation. This proved 
only partially effective and in some cases it was eventually 
self-defeating. For instance, he imposed upon the exist¬ 
ing ryots additional plots of waste land caused by the 
&mine for cultivation. But ‘'every imposition of land 
on him,” observes J. Sherburne, the Collector, “over and 
above his original quantity, and beyond his means or 
ability to cultivate is equally oppressive”®® and did only 
aggravate the situation. 

Some other measures of the Raja were, however, effec¬ 
tive. For instance, the Raja made liberal grants of rent- 
free land to his dependents, amlas, paiks and other han¬ 
gers-on, cultural and ecclesiastical personnel and institu¬ 
tion. In 1776, according to J. Grant, 1,08,771 bighas of 
land were entered as base zamin (rent-free land), while 
a further amount of 1,27,117 bighas were chakran (ser¬ 
vice) lands assigned for maintenance of 9,784 thanadars 
or militia men,®^ G. R. Foley, the Collector, reported in 
1786 that the chakran land granted to the Zamindari ser¬ 
vants alone amounted to 1,26,715 bighas, the estimated 
revenue being Rs. 44,956.®* In 1789 file quantity of base 
zamin was recorded to have been increased to 2,17,907 
bighas.®® Such rent-free lands included a considerable 
quantity of waste land and such grants naturally 
encouraged their reclamation. 

The Government considered these grants as illegal and 
unauthorized and characterised them as “alienations”' 
liable to resumption. There are grounds to presume that 
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the village headmen (Mandals) must have managed to 
grab a substantial part of the grants by virtue of their 
local influence and power of manipulation. But at the 
same time it may safely be asserted that grants of baze 
zamin should have eased to some extent the distress of 
the grantees, though they formed a small section of the 
total number of sufferers. A large part of the rent-free 
lands was transferred benami to the near relations of the 
Raja—a reserve of resources he needed to sustain himself, 
although temporarily, against the relentless pressure of the 
Government. 

6.2. Entry of the Pvkast (non-resident) Ryots 
IN Agriculture : its Consequences 

While keeping the lower strata of the peasantry under 
virtual servitude, the Raja, like other Zamindars of Ben¬ 
gal, took particular pains to allure cultivators of the 
neighbouring districts to his estate either, if possible, to 
settle permanently, or, at least, to cultivate plots of land 
for the season as Pykast ryots. The Pykast ryots were 
offered attractive terms : protection against judicial pro¬ 
ceedings which they were likely to face for their quitting 
the lands of the former Zamindars without paying rent, 
and land at a very low rate.®‘ They were allowed “a 
remission of fifty per cent on the abwabs or the estab¬ 
lished neericks with other indulgences.”®® They were 
also permitted to pay their rent in kind, and that was 
the customary mode of securing “Pykaust revenue.”®® 

The entry of the Pykast ryots on the scene in 1776®^ 
introduced a new element of tension in the rural life of 
the district. The offer of liberal terms to the Pykast 
ryots amounted to a kind of discrimination against the 
resident ryots who had borne the brunt bf the famine with 
resignation. While a resident ryot was expected to pay, 
mostly in cash, a staggering rent of Rs. 5—as 8—gds.13 
including abwabs for each bigha of land according to the 
established nirick of 1768,®® an amount further enhanced 
by subsequent imposition of abwabs, a Pykast ryot paid 
only 4 to 8 annas per bigha®® in kind. In 1786, spme of 
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the abwabs had been abolished, but the discrimination 
against the Khud Kast (resident) ryots continued. 

The Pykast ryots of Birbhum hailed mostly from the 
districts of Burdwan, Rajshahi and Murshidabad.®® The 
ryots of the Pargana Sarhet-Deoghar who had deserted 
their villages because of the ravages of wild elephants 
and took shelter ‘'in small villages belonging to the 
neighbouring districts [ of Bhagalpur, Munghyr and 
Ramgarh] adjoining to or surrounded by the lands of 
Beerbhoom” were also persuaded to resume cultivation 
on Pykast terms.®^ The men coming from Burdwan, 
Rajashahi and Murshidabad included all sections of cul¬ 
tivators, but the principal ryots numerically constituted 
the most important group.®^ They did not like to go 
much into the interior of the district, particularly in the 
wilderness of the Western region, which was the worst 
affected area, and where cultivation was an extremely 
painstaking job. They preferred the Eastern Zone where 
land was fertile and cultivation easier due to irrigation 
facilities. As this zone was contiguous to their respective 
districts they could easily take to additional tillage at a 
lower rate by employing agricultural labour.®® The em¬ 
ployment of agricultural labour as Pykast ryots had a two¬ 
fold advantage : a 25% remission on rent because of their 
employment of agricultural labour and the usual abate¬ 
ments because of their pykast status. 

Not only were the Pykast ryots attracted by the consi¬ 
derably reduced jama, many of them were also prompted 
to try their luck in Birbhum from their home villages 
where the size of arable lands was a negligible one.®^ This 
is particularly true with regard to Pargana Swarupsing, a 
part of which was under the jurisdiction of the Collec- 
torate of Rajshahi, Sherburne writes: “There are several 
villages of Rajashahi inhabited entirely by the ryots of 
Beerbhoom, but containing not a foot more ground than 
is occupied by the Houses in it.”®® And Keating thus 
reports to Hunt, the President of the Board of Revenue: 
“The land on which they [Pykast ryots] reside are in 
general merely villages filled with houses, wijthout a 
beegah of extra land attached to them.”®® The growth 
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of densely populated villages on and about the district 
borders in the eastern side was due as much to fertile 
soil as to ryots' attempt at evasion of exorbitant rent they 
had been asked to pay in their original district across the 
borders. In norm^ times they, as long as they belonged 
to estates of other Zamindars, could “neither cultivate, 
graze their cattle or even in many places obtain water to' 
drink but through the favour of the Zamindar of the 
district.”®^ Now they enjoyed remissions of abwabs, a 
reduced rate of rent and cultivable lands of Birbhum 
near their villages.®® The resident ryot, however, “should 
cultivate land at the distance of a mile and upwards from 
the place of his abode, is necessitated to pay agreeable to 
the existing Jummabundy”®® which was highly oppres¬ 
sive. Such' an invidious distinction soon excited jealousy 
and discontent amongst the Khudkast ryots. 

The district authorities as also the Zamindar realized 
the anomalies of the situation. Lala Ramnath, the Dewan 
{manager) of Birbhum Zamindari, warned in a petition 
to the Collector that should the Pykast ryots be assessed 
at a smaller rate then the Khudkast ryots, “all the Man- 
dais and Khudkast Ryotts of Beerbhoom will suffer their 
lands to run waste and afterwards indirectly cultivate 
them as Pyekaust Ryotts at an inferior rate ... Keat¬ 
ing, too, was in favour of placing both the Pykast and 
the Khudkast ryots on an equal footing—both subject to 
the established jamabandi.^^ The change of policy 
resulted not from any egalitarian principle, but from 
compelling financial reason : Government demands could 
not be met without increasing the rent of the Pykast 
ryots. The issue was examined by the Collectors of Bir¬ 
bhum, Burdwan, Murshidabad and Rajashahi. Finally 
the Government decided that the Pykast ryots, like their 
Khudkast counterparts, would be assessed according to 
the established Jamabandi.*^® 

But the implementation of the Government decision 
proved a difficult task. The Pykast ryots refused to pay 
the enhanced rate. They, on being pressed for their 
dues, retired with their crops to their respective villages 
on the other side of the border and witheld payment 
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ivith the support of the Mandals and other ryotsJ* The 
Collectors, it appears, backed them,'^^ either overtly 
or covertly, who were Khudkast ryots of their respective 
districts and in the prevhilijng circumstances worthy of 
their care and consideration.'^® 

As a result, arrears of rent of the Pykast ryots fast 
accumulated. In 1788 the Pykast jama constituted about 
10% of the total demand of the district ,[ district jama: 
Sa. Rs.‘ 6,11,321,^® pykast jama: Sa. Rs. 58,898'^^]. The 
last year’s arrears on the head of Pykast jama were Sa. 
Rs. 10,090—11.^® The Collector was not very much 
optimistic about its recovery. In March 1790, the Collec¬ 
tor mournfully informed the Board of Revenue thara 
sum of Sa. Rs. 32,397-5-7 was lying unrealized from the 
Pykast ryots on account of current and last year’s arrears.'^® 
The district-wise break-up®® was: 

Rajsahi : Sa Rs. 9,670- 8-9 

Burdwan : Sa Rs. 7,509-12-1 

Murshidabad - : Sa Rs. 15,217- OT 

7. Price Fluctuations in Agricultural 
Produces : Their Effects 

The situation was further aggravated by the constant 
fluctuations in the prices of agricultural produces, parti¬ 
cularly food articles. Price fluctuations hit the different 
sections of the ryots in different ways: the higher the 
prices the greater the sufferings of the inferior ryots and 
the agricultural labourers ; the lower the prices the greater 
the hardships of the big and middling ryots in paying 
rent after meeting the cost of production and domestic 
consumption. Under both conditions the usurers had a 
hey day. In January, 1786 (Pous 1192 B. Y.) the month 
in which harvesting was usually completed, paddy sold at 
4 maunds a rupee®^ (about 2 maunds 36 seers of rice, 
assuming 1 maund of rice being equal to 1 maund and 
15 seers of paddy). Next year in the same month paddy 
was at 3 maunds 20 seers a rupee,®^ a 14% rise over the 
last year. And in January 1788, a steep rise occurred : a 
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rupee could procure only 1 maund and 15 seers of paddy“*> 
or about 1 maund of rice. In December of the same year 
prices registered a slight fall whirji was as follows*^ : 


Paddy 
Coarse rice 
Fine rice 
Finest rice 


Table 2 


Maund 

2 

1 

1 

0 


Seer Chhatak 
2 8 per rupee 

6 0 „ 

2 8 „ „ 

29 0 


Kalai (pulse) and boot (gram), two main items in 
the dietary of the district, sold at 35 seers and 1 maund 
11 seers respectively. We give below extracts of two 
price-currents, furnished by the Collectors, one of March 
1789®®, the year before the Decennial Settlement, and the 
other of 1792®® preceding the Permanent Settlement. 


Table 3 


March 1789 



Md. 

Srs. 

Ch. 


Paddy 

1 

32 

— 

per rupee 

Coarse 

0 

3f) 

— 

per rupee 

rice 




■1 

Fine rice 

0 

34 

— 

per rupee 

Finest 





rice 

0 

29 

— 

per rupee 

Kalai 

0 

36 

— 

per rupee 

Boot 

0 

36 

4 

per rupee 


August 1792 



Md, 

Srs. Ch. 



X 

X X 

per 

rupee 

0 

32 - 

per 

rupee 

0 

30 - 

per 

rupee 

0 

25 - 

per 

rupee 

0 

32 - 

per 

rupee 

(> 

30 - 

per 

rupee 


8. Breakdown of the District Administration : 

ITS Effects 

Meanwhile the district administration had practically 
crumbled down. The once great Zamindari house of 
Birbhum had now very little power and glory of the 
past. Subsequent to the defeat of Raja Asad-uz-Zaman 
his troops had largely been disbanded, the assigned lands 
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on their account having been resumed by the Govern¬ 
ment'*^. TheMisbanded paiks, recruited mainly from the 
Mai and Bagdi castes, dispersed throughout the district 
and wandered about the villages in search of livelihood. 
A part of them were probably employed under Shickdars 
and revenue-farmers but the vast majority swelled the 
ranks of professional dacoits and latidless labourers. 

The (ihatwali establishment under the Pathan Rajas 
was set up by Asad-ullah-Khan after his conquest of 
Sarhet-Deoghar in 1704.®® The Ghatwals, who used to 
protect the hill passes in the West against the incursions 
of the raiders from outside and maintained peace and 
security in the region and punished thieves and robbers 
had also suffered reverses of fortunes. In 1776, there 
were as many as 1,272 Ghatwals,®® their dependents in 
four hilly and jungly tappehs of the district, viz. Sarhet- 
Deoghar, Kundahit-Kuria, Muhammadabad and Belpatta 
(the latter two tappehs, mostly, were included in the dis¬ 
trict of Bhagalpur) holding about 14,635 bighas of land 
with jama of Rs. 23,180-11-6.®® The Ghatwali establishi- 
ment now suffered a decline. In the taluk Bis Hazari, 
for example, out of 22 ghats between 1768 and 1776 (1175 
and 1183 B. Y.) 6 ghats vanished by 1785 (1192 B. Y.) 
The Chowkidars or village watchmen maintaining a pre¬ 
carious existence on the service lands of inferior quality®® 
equally suffered. Belonging mostly to lower castes—Hari, 
Bagdi, Mai and Dom, the village watchmen, an insepar-* 
able part of the village life, gradually joined the discon¬ 
tented rebellious multitude. O’Malley writes : 

Distress and destitution drove the people to acts of 
lawlessness and violence, in which disbanded soldiers 
lent a willing hand....®® 

9. Insurrection Breaks out 

Birbhum was now in the grip of a peasants’ insurrec¬ 
tion aided and abetted by the Paiks, Barkandazes, 
Chowkidars, Thanadars and matchlockmen.®^ The iron- 
smelters of the West region probably furnished them 
with arms, and fire-arms, such as country-made matchlock. 
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The dense forest in the west and in the south along both 
banks of the Ajay provided them with an Excellent place 
for making preparation of their offensive action unob¬ 
served by the enemies and a safe retreat. It was not 
only ^he smouldering discontent of the people at large 
that gave the insurrection its durability and power of 
sustenance—it continued with varying degree of intensity 
for about a decade—but this jungly defence line also 
served the rebellion well. 

The insurrection was obviously one against the Zamin- 
dar and the Government. But the Government had 
characterized the rebels as professional dacoits and called 
them “robbers,” “marauders” and “plunderers”. Need¬ 
less to say, the characterization is misleading. Each armed 
body was generally between 400®“ and 1000,®® and in cer¬ 
tain instances even 3 or 4,000®^ strong with arms ranging* 
from primitive bows and arrows, medieval shields and 
swords to modern matchlocks. They raided prosperous 
villages particularly the houses of the Zamindari amlas 
and wealthy ryots.®®. They intercepted public revenue on 
the way to treasury.®® Towns and trade-marts were their 
particular targets of attack,^®® so also were the factories 
run by the East India Company. “The Commercial 
operations of the Company,” writes O’Malley, “within 
the district was brought to a stand-still, many factories 
being abandoned. ”^®^ John Cheap, the Commercial Resi¬ 
dent of Sonamukhi, forwarded to the Collector of Bir- 
bhum a petition of the weavers of Ilambazar asking the 
Resident “to protect them from incursions and depreda¬ 
tions of the Dakoits who molest, plunder and destroy their 
looms.”^®® He in a letter informed the Magistrate in 
1790 that “the house of a Registered Weavers (sic) has 
been plundered and his right hand cut with a Talwar 
[sword] with the result that he will never be able to 
:weave again.”^®® 

G. R. Foley, who was deputed in June 1786 to take 
over the administration in view of “the present distracted 
state of the Beerbhoom District”^®* and to conclude the 
revenue settlement for the current year, found the country 
in a mood bordering on rebellion. The Zamindar was 
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busy levying new abwabs by way of shifting to the ryots 
the burden which the Government imposed on him. Over 
and above, the ryots were being pressed for an amount 
which was much more than what the dowl bundobast 
'(estimate settlement) warranted.'®® Despite this, the arrears 
of revenue accumulated and Muhammad-uz-Zaman 
Khan, the Zamindar of Birbhum, was sent for confine¬ 
ment in Calcutta under escort of “a sufficient military 
force”'®® commanded by a European officer, “in conse¬ 
quence of his misconduct.”'®’^ The ryots were either on 
flight to neighbouring districts or refusing to go to their 
fields,'®® with the result that a vast stretch of land remained 
uncultivated. The ryots assembled at the Collectorate 
and, as Foley reported, “instead of attending to their 
lands were surrounding me in thousands”'®® demanding 
remission of taxes. “Robberies and murders” were fre¬ 
quent."® The conflict between ihe Zamindar and ryots 
had reached a pitch when violent clashes ensued, as at 
Supur (near Bolpur), causing casualties.'". 

The Government reacted sharply. 

In any instance (the Governor General-in-Council 
resolved on the 21 May 1788] where the Ryotts are 
represented to assemble tumultuously, the Collector 
should immediately invite and encourage them to 
attend him in to state their grievances under an assu¬ 
rance that he will hear them and enquire into them 
himself and the Collector must, if possible, repair to 
the spot or send his assistant there for the purpose. If 
this measure should not produce the effect desired 
from it of inducing the people to disperse or submit, 
the Collector is to notify to them in the most public 
manner the consequences of persisting in a tumultu¬ 
ous conduct and acting in disobedient (sic) to the 
orders of Government and ultimately upon their 
refusal to submit and especially in the event of their 
renewing the outrages, h^ is to employ Military force 
if necessary to disperse them and apprehend the ring- 
leaddi's under orders. He is, however, to act with all 
the ease and moderation that circumstances admit to 
prevent the effusion of blood ... When the men have 
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been apprehended {the Governor General-in-Council 
added] they are to be delivered over to the Phouz- 
darry Court for trial upon a charge of robbery and 
insurrection .. (emphasis added). 

10. Insurrection Gathers Momentum 

With the intensification of the economic misery of the 
ryots the so-called “robbers” became increasingly active. 
The chuars from Panchet^^® and other tribes from the 
west poured into the district through the ill-defended 
passes and made the situation worse. The area of the 
revolt gradually widened and eventually included the 
border regions of Murshidabad, Rajshahi, Burdwan and 
Bislinupur (then within the Jurisdiction of the Collector 
of Birbhum). Their strongholds happened to be the 
western boarders of Birbhum, Senbhum, Shahallumpur, 
Zynujal, Barra, Supur and other parganas in the south^^'^ 
and Barbak Sing, Kutubpur in south-east of the dis- 
trict.“® Some sort of co-ordination appears to have 
existed amongst the difFerent bands of insurgents, parti¬ 
cularly those who operated in Burdwan, Bishnupur, 
Panchet and southern and western parts of Birbhum.^'® 
Jeebna (Jiban), a revenue farmer and a thanadar in the 
districts of Burdwan and Panchet was one of their prin¬ 
cipal leaders from 1786 till his arrest in 1789.^^^ Of the 
other leaders, the most notable were Bishu, brother of 
Jiban, Bhowani Sing, Bhuban Hari, Shib Hari, Gouri 
Hari and Odit Lal.^^® The combined force struck terror 
in the hearts of the Zamindar and the Government, and 
the district administration failed at first to cope with the 
situation. Consequent on “the general combination 
entered into by all classes” the insurrection assumed a 
very formidable nature in Bishnupur.^^® 

In May 1785, the Collector of Murshidabad under? 
whose jurisdiction Birbhum then lay, wrote of an assem¬ 
blage of a band of 400 “plunderers” and declared the civil 
authorities “destitute of any force capable of makihg head 
against such an armed multitude.”^®® Next month the 
number was reported to have increased to about a thou- 
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sand. In 1786, the “dacoits” further increased, established 
strong positions in Birbhum^^ and openly defied the 
armed might of the Government. In December 1788, 
within two months of his assuming the administration as 
Collector, Magistrate and Commender-in-Chief, C. 
Keating informed his higher authorities of an attack by 
“a band of marauders” 500 strong upon a market town 
within two hours’ ride from Suri.^*^ He also wrote of 
how they had “frightened away the inhabitants of between 
thirty and forty villages.In June 1789, occurred the 
sack of Illambazar, the chief manufacturing and trade 
centre, in open day light .^24 October came the news 
of a “Robbery being committed at the commercial factory 
at Basudebpoor.”^'*® In the same month Bharat Chund 
Brajabashi, the Mohunt (chief priest) of the Radhago- 
vinda temple at Jaydev-Kenduli, which had quite a large 
estate, presented a petition to the Magistrate of Birbhum 
complaining that 

Bishu, Brother of Jeebna Dekoit together with 
Bhowani Singh and Odit Lai had assembled with 400 
Dekoits ..., came to the house and plundered me in 
money and goods to the amount of Rupees 5,055, 
murdered three of my Reyats, & pillaged .. all their 
property, to the amount of 2,007 Rupees, in all took 
to the value of 7,062 Rupees.^^® 

One Balinath Chattopadhyay of the village Ayodhya, 
Pargana Sen Pahaii, petitioned to the effect that “Bishu, 
Bhowani and Odit Lai with 3 to 4,000 followers raided 
his village, murdered the (sic) 4 pykes and plundered the 
the whole of the Reiyats of the village to the amount at 
least of 6 or 7000 Rupees ... The clima?t came on 
the 5th of June, 1790 with the fall of Rajnagar, the ancient 
capital and the seat of the Pathan Rajas, to “the 
banditti.”'^ 

When the Government’s position was very seriously 
threatened by the extensive operation of the armed bands, 
the peasants in the countryside had been stepping up 
their resistance against the Zamihdar and the Government 
providing the armed men with a strong rear. Although 
we have no positive evidence of co-operation between the 
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two groups, it is evident that the operations of the twa 
being carried on simultaneously in a wide area helped each 
other by splitting the enemy power. Sherburne, th0 
Collector, reported to the Board of Revenue in January 
1788 that it had become 

an almost annual custom for the Ryotts ... to assemble 
in arms in the months of Augran and Poose and put 
a stop to the Collections till they have brought the 
farmer to terms .,. 

In February the next year, Keating found “almost the 
whole of this District in arms to oppose the Jumma- 
bundy.’’^^ Lala Ramnath, the Zamindar’s Diwan, com¬ 
plained in a petition to the Collector that the ryots of 
Pargana Shahallumpore, Duri Moureswar and Swarup- 
sing had assembled, “in a rioutous (sic) manner [and} 
opposed the Collections ... He further informed 

that hundreds of ryots were then at Suri, the new district 
headquarters, as a result of which “the collections are 
stopt”. In different places, such as Bishenkundah, Hatea 
and Fatehpore in Murshidabad; Chaljah, Ishanpur and 
Kurmilea in Rajshahi; and Daspalsa and Gobindapur in 
Burdwan, the Pykast ryots had forcibly cultivated their 
lands in defiance of the Zamindar’s orders.^*^ 

The ryots, it appears,* had some sort of organizational 
machinery to co-ordinate their actions throughout the 
district. Keating characterized it as a “Cabal”, a cabal of 
Mandals and influential ryots. It had active and effec¬ 
tive links with all the Parganas with the exception of 
Sarhet-Deoghar inhabited by tribals and certain lower 
caste people.^^ It can, therefore, be presumed that the 
ryots of the Eastern and the Central Zones had no com¬ 
munication with the tribals of the West. Starting from 
prayers and petitions submitted personally by the leaders 
to the Board of Revenue in Calcutta,^^® the resistance* 
movement soon assumed the form of “tumultuous” 
assemblage of ryots “in hundreds”, sometimes “in thou¬ 
sands” before the Zamindar’s cutchery and the Collector 
rate at Suri for a redress of their ^ievances. It then 
developed into a “no rent” campaign and ultimately 
matured into a movement for forcible seizure of land 
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that spread like wildfire in the countryside leading to fre- 
,quent armed clashes with the authorities. True, the rich 
peasants or the principal ryots and Mandals constituted 
its leadership. But it was inevitable in an agrarian 
society divided into overwhelmingly poor, illiterate, igno¬ 
rant masses at the base and a thin layer o£ economically 
and socially predominant minority at the apex. No doubt 
the leadership used the outburst of the peasants’ genuine 
discontent to perpetuate their own class interest: protec¬ 
tion of their alienated lands, unauthorized remissions and 
a comparatively lower rent of some of their holdings.^*’*® 
They betrayed their sectarian motive by concentrating 
their attack upon Lala Ramnath, the Zamindar’s Diwan, 
and urging nomination of one of their men in his place 
as an immediate solution.^®^ In fact, Lala Ramnath, a 
favourite of Keating, was dismissed in 1792 and the 
Zamindar appointed Banchharam Roy, a principal ryot 
and a leader,^®® as the Diwan of the Zamindari, much to 
the chagrin of the Collector.^®® Even the widow of the 
Raja sought to profit from the disturbances.'^ She in 
collusion with a section of the principal ryots thought 
it an opportune moment to put forward her claim for 
the Zamindari against the bastard incumbent in a tight 
corner.'" 

11. Suppression of the Insurrection 

The Government in order to cope with the extremely 
serious situation, came forward with a policy of blood 
and iron accompanied by one of appeasement—one com¬ 
plementary to the other. The suppression of the armed 
bands became its immediate concern. The existing 
military strength was not considered suffi¬ 
cient. There were five detachments in the district: two 
being employed in escorting the treasure, one on com¬ 
mand of the commercial resident of Sonamukhi for the 
protection of the Company’s property and weavers at 
Ilambazar, one to protect the Nizamat Jail and the rest to 
guard the Collector’s treasury.'" The ghats (hill and 
forest passes) remained unprotected for all practical pur- 
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poses, as the ghatwals and the thanadars appeared to have 
been in league with the “robbers. The Collector, 
therefore, sent an urgent message to the Governor-General, 
Comivallis for two more companies of native infantry 
to be assisted by picked men from the thanadari and ghati 
wali establishments. The requisition was promptly sanc- 
tioned.*^* But as no appreciable improvement was notice¬ 
able the Governor General-in-Council directed the Collec- 
ters of the adjoining districts to combine their armed 
forces and concert their actions against the “banditti.” 
The suppression of peasants’ resistance went on side by 
side. Military contingents were employed to force the 
presents to submission.^^® The Dewani and Fouzdari 
jails were full of prisoners. Indeed, the “numbers when 
shut up has not room to move”^^® and a new jail was 
ordered to be constructed.^^^ 

How effective were such measures? As late as June 
1792, the Collector firmly opposed a suggestion of reduc¬ 
ing the number of military guards in the district. “The 
necessity for them [ the military guards ],” wrote Keating 
to the Commander of the detachment of native infantry, 
“seems now more apparent than ever.” He presumed that 
the Commanding Officer “need not be informed how 
troublesome the Decoits have been of late in consequence 
... of the scarcity of grain ... In October, he brought 
home the matter to G. H. Barlow, the Sub-Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, pointing out that withdrawal of 
any of the military detachment from the district “will 
be attended, at this critical juncture when reaping and 
selling of the crops is commencing, with the worst of 
consequences.”^^® By the end of 1793 the situation im¬ 
proved so far as the collection of revenue was concerned ; 
but the armed rebel bands continued to challenge the 
existing two companies of native infantry besides the one 
detachment requisitioned from Burdwan.^®® The Magis¬ 
trate informed that more than two thousand “dacoits” in 
separate groups were plundering the districts of Birbhum, 
Burdwan and Rajshahi—Government alertness and mili¬ 
tary actions notwithstanding,^®^ 
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12. Gains of the Insurrection 

tt 

Lacking a well-knit organization run by an experienced 
and broad-based leadership, far inferior to the adversary 
in respect of resources, administrative-military machinery 
and equipment, the rebels were destined to be suppressed. 
But still they achieved not a little. The appeasement 
measures of the Government towards the rebel ryots were 
of special interests for the revenue settlement of the dis¬ 
trict. The Board of Revenue in 1786 solemnly pro¬ 
claimed that 

no oppression shall be exercised upon them in future, 
and that they will be exempt from every species of 
exactions .. assessed and levied by the Zeminder.“® 

It was further announced that 

Ryotts being inhabitants of Beerbhoom and bringing 
Patteet lands into cultivation, shall be furnished with 
Pottahs at an equitable rate and that such Pottahs shall 
not be liable to resumption.'*^ 

Again, 

... that as an encouragement to others not being in¬ 
habitants of Beerbhoom to undertake the cultivation 
of Patteet lands in that District, Pottahs to be( 
regulated by the produce of the Harvest shall be 
granted to them, neither shall these be resumable.'®* 

G. R. Foley, the Collector, concluded the settlement of 
the district for 1193 B.Y. (1786-87) according to the 
principles laid down by the Board of Revenue. He was 
instructed to farm the district parcelling it out into seve¬ 
ral hudehs, each of Rs. 10,000 annual rent.'®® But since 
even fifty farmers having sufficient assets were not avail¬ 
able throughout the district'®®—a fact indicating a wide¬ 
spread pauperization—the Collector proposed that “the 
lands be lett (sic) out in Hoodeh of an amount as near 
the sum specified by the Regulations.”'®^ The Settlement 
was finally made for Rs. 4,98,037 exclusive of noabad 
(newly cultivated) and nij-jote "(under own cultivation)’ 
land'®®—a unique settlement in the post-Dewany period in 
respect of assessment and its guiding principles. Con¬ 
cluded in the background of a peasants insurrection, it 
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was the lowest assessment in the last twenty-five years, 
comparable to the Subadari demand ot Rs. 4,45,868, pre¬ 
vious to the drastic enhancement under Mir Kasim in 
1761.^®* The Collector allowed on account of various 
unauthorized and oppressive abwabs, such as Jat Patect,. 
Duri Mangan, Huri Mathot and Utbandee Nirick Beshi, 
a big remission to the tune of Rs. 1,60,568^®® or more 
than 30% of the total demand. The amount of remissions 
indicates the extent of the extortions by the Zamindar 
in the post-famine period and the intensity of the popu 
lar discontent against them. 

13. Towards the Decennial Settlement 

The loss of revenue caused by the remissions, however, 
had to be made good from the coffer of the Zamindar 
who was already in heavy arrears. The noabad and nij- 
jote lands of the Zamindar were held in attachment for 
realizing the arrears for 1192 B.Y. (1785-86).^®^ They 
were kept in a separate account under the head “Khas 
Mahal”. Originally, the Collector reported, the Zamin¬ 
dar held the noabad and nij-jote lands worth not more 
than Rs. 10,000 per annum. Gradually, “he had 
increased by annexing ... the Company’s malgoozary 
[ revenue-yielding ] lands and Khyraut [charity ] lands till 
it amounted to eight and forty thousand. ”^®^ The Collec¬ 
tor had added Rs. 15,000 to the Company’s malguzary 
in the Settlement under the head “Bazee Zameen and 
Chakran” of which Rs. 6,479 was drawn from Khyraut 
lands granted by the Zamindar since 1179 B.Y. (1772- 
73) .^®® “The Chakran lands”, Foley informed the Board 
of Revenue, “formerly granted to and on account of the 
Zamindary servants consisted of 1,26,715 Beegahs the 
revenue of which amounts to 44,956 Rs.”^®* On enquiry 
it was gathered that Rs. 38,477 were expended on bona- 
fide Zamindari servants. The surplus the Collector con¬ 
veniently resumed for the Government. The Zamindar 
undergoing confinement in Calcutta^®® for his default to 
clear the balances was powerless to protest against the 
grievous dismemberment of his estate. 

*’s 
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The Collector promised the ryots that pattas fixing the 
rent would be granted them, as he felt it to be “the most 
speedy and effectual mode of quieting their minds and 
bringing to undertake the cultivation of their land".^*® 
He, in feet, granted a few pattas in each pargana, two 
specimens of which he sent to the Board for approval.^*^ 
From the one granted to Sheoram Bhandari of Tappeh 
Shahalumpore we learn that the ryot was required to 
pay Rs. 56-9-11 gundas for 68 bighas 6^ cottahs “of land 
of every kind” in the year of the new settlement (1786) 
as against Rs. 107-1-1 in the previous year, the difference 
being about 47%. The other patta, granted to a ryot of 
Pargana Zynuzal was to permit him to pay Rs. 29-1-18 
gundas for 42 bighas 14 cottahs-land of every kind instead 
of Rs. 40-9-18 gundas as formerly. In this case the 
decrease was to the tune of about 28%. In taking these 
steps the motive of the Collector was, as he claimed, “to 
relieve the ryots as much as possible without relinquish¬ 
ing the Company’s revenue”. According to the Collector 
the present abatement ensured a larger revenue in near 
future “by increasing their numbers and bringing back 
to their lands who have fled from having been rack- 
rented”. His hopes were partly justified. In a letter to 
the Board of Revenue he took pride “on the punctuality 
with which ... the revenue has been remitted”, and the 
present “quiet and settled state of a district” in which 
“people are daily returning in numbers”.^^ 

The Board does not appear to have been much 
impressed by the laboured argument of the Collector in 
support of the enormous abatement he allowed. While 
approving of the abolition of Duri Mangan and Hari 
Mathot, the Board ordered the restoration of Jat Patit 
and some part of the Utbandi Nirick Beshi.^®® The 
Board argued that as the Jat Patit was collected upon 
waste lands “over and above the quantity included in 
their Pottahs”, the ryots should pay at least a moderate 
rent for them. As regards the Utbandi Nerick Beshi the 
Board was of opinion that it was not an oppressive assess¬ 
ment as incerase in rent on this account arose “from a 
difference in the produce which upon a measurement or 
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examination of the lands is found to be of a superior 
quality’’^ but rented at a lower assessment than lands of 
the same quality.^^® The Board further observed that a 
considerable increase of revenue could conveniently be 
efEected from other three sources, namely the Abad ^shi 
or assessment payable by new ryots cultivating new lands, 
the Kafayet batta or profit on exchange of sonat rupees 
’ current in the district for sicca rupees,the estimated 
profit on which was Rs. 33 , 000,*“^2 ^^d the famous temple 
of Deoghar. 

The Government demand for the next year (1787-88) 
was, therefore, pushed up at Rs. 5,59,347^^® by J- 
Sherburne, the Collector, who succeeded Foley on 29 April 
1787.^^^ Abad Beshi was reimposed; Zamindar’s “gold 
mine”, the baze zamin was further resumed; and the 
Utbandi Nirick Beshi which affected “scarcely any other 
than lower and poorer class of Ryotts”, as Sherbune 
pointed out,^^® was allowed to be suspended by the 
Board for that year only. 

The alternative prospect of degradation and promotion 
hanging constantly over his head, the Collector was under 
a human temptation to maximize the assessment but for 
the sobering barrier of volcanic situation of the district. 
In August 1787, Sherburne assured the Board of Revenue 
that the Jama of the district “will not fall short of 
Rs. 7,50,000.”^'^® In 1788, the Board was even optimistic, 
as its letter to the Governor General-in-Council (dated 
October 14, 1788) shows, that the district would Even¬ 
tually yield an annual revenue of Rs. 8,00,000, the reve¬ 
nue that “stood at on the Company's accession to the 
Dewanny”.^^'^ But in the face of stubborn resistance put 
up by the ryots the Government was obliged to reduce 
its demand. In January 1788, Sherburne, on the basis of 
an inconclusive measurement of the district estimated 
that a jama of Rs. 6,50,000 could be collected “without 
distress or difficulty” provided the target was decided to 
be reached through stages in order to avoid the opposi¬ 
tion of the Mandals and the principal ryots.^^® He pro¬ 
posed a jama oi Rs. 6,11,000 for the first year, the increase 
to commence and continue after the second year.^’® The 
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Board approved of the proposal and the Zamindai of 
Birbhum was restored to his estate on condition that he 
would liquidate the balances of 1192 B.Y. (1785-86) and 
pay the jama without deduction for the current year.^^ 

In a self-righteous manner the Collector remarked that 
the assessment was very moderate and the new nirick that 
came into force was inoppressive and equitable in so far 
as “the inferior ryotts will be greatly eased in their present 
rents and the increase consequently fall on the Mundules 
and those of the superior orders".^®^ But in the same 
breath he admitted : 

the secret influence of the Mundules and the superior 
order of Ryotts has in general prevailed, and that they 
have eluded the payment of any of the increase them¬ 
selves and shifted it .. on those it has been my study 
to relieve. 

How far is it correct to say that the new nirick was 
light and inoppressive ? We have got a patta'^®® proposed 
to be granted by the Collector as per the new settlement 
to verify the claim. The patta proposed to fix up the 
net jama of sicca Rs. 9-B annas including abwabs and ail 
other items of assessment for 5 bighas and 1 cottah of 
lands to various denominations to be cultivated by a ryot. 
Besides, lands remaining uncultivated for two years only 
were to be assessed at the rate of the original jama for 
the first year and at the full rate for the second year and 
thereafter. For the lands lying waste for long no rent 
would be assessed in the first year of cultivation, but in 
the second year the original jama was to be realized and 
in the third year and thereafter the full rate of the ori¬ 
ginal and the additional cesses. Apparently the new rate 
of rent, with certain cesses abolished, compares favourably 
with that in vogue in 1768 which was Rs. 5 as 9 gds. 
(gandas) 13 per bigha^®® variable subject to the produce 
of land. True, the latter rate was higher than the produce 
of the land and the ryots, the Collector admitted, could 
often get remission^®^ either through compassion of the 
Zamindar jor collusion with the Zamindari amlas. On the 
other hand, the new rate, ruthlessly enforced, became a 
perennial source of suffering and discontent of the ryots. 
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Furthennore, a large number of ryots enjoying rent-free 
tenures came under the new rate of rent. 

In 1789, the assessment of each pargana had been made 
"‘by taking an average rental of each kind of land in two 
or three of the principal villages only.”^*® A rough and 
ready method of assessment, it had obvious shortcomings. 
In the month the Decennial Settlement was introduced, 
Keating sought to impress on the Board the general alarm 
and discontent of the ryots caused by the established 
Jamabandi.i®® 

The enforcing of the Jummabundy [he wrote] caused 
great clamour, incredible desertions and in fact has 
with former additional causes affected the district in 
such a manner that I fear a series of years will be 
required to bring it into its former flourishing state. 

In order to save the district from such a state the 
Collector hoped that in the final adjustment of the 
Decennial Settlement the attention of the Government 
would be drawn to this point and the Zaraindar allowed 
to make “the assessment or neerick in proportion to the 
quality and general produce of the soil and situation of 
the Parganah without any restriction as to the Jumma¬ 
bundy'’. The Collector added 

A decrease in the n^rick will most undoubtedly cause 
the return of his [Zamindar’s] deserted Ryotts and 
consequently an increase of cultivation' and in lieu 
of present annual decrease [of revenue] the cultiva¬ 
tion being promoted an increase will occur. 

The Zamindar entreated the Board to lower the Sadar 
jama of Rs. 6,50,000 in view of the deserted state of the 
district, his huge inherited debt and the multitude of his 
dependents numbering about 4,000. Helpless as Ke was, 
the Raja was obliged to accept the new Sadar Jama add¬ 
ing in a pathetic manner that his future depended on his 
"‘good or bad fortune” 

14. From the Decennial Settlement to the 
Permanent Settlement 

All the weightly arguments and doleful supplications 
fell, however, on a deaf ear at the Presidency. The Board 
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at its meeting held on April 22, 1790, fixed the Jama of 
the district at Sa Rs. 6,50,000 subject to reduction of sair 
to be abosished which was estimated provisionally at Sa 
Rs. 20,114.^^ In a former resolution the Governor 
General-in-Council in the Revenue Department in course 
of laying down the guiding principles of the Decennial 
Settlement stipulated, inter alia, that pattas be granted to 
ryots by the Zamindar and village Patwaries (accountants) 
appointed for the purpose of maintaining their 
accounts.^®® But the new Patwari establishment, corrupt, 
guity of nepotism and the pottahs given according 
to the new Jamabandi were often sheer impositions on 
the common peasants, since the rate was an exorbitant 
one. Naturally there was a stiff resistance against such 
Jamabandi pattas. Keating wrote to the Board of 
Revenue in January 1792, that only 3,867 Jamabandi 
pattas had actually been issued in the district.^® 

The reason behind the poor response is not far to seek. 
Keating observed: 

If a judgement can be formed from the number who 
have deserted during the 3 past years and squalid 
wretched appearance of the Lower Ryotts the rates of 
the lands are certainly unfavourable. 

He added that the soil was in many places unproduc¬ 
tive, and the ryots after hard labour were scarcely left 
with any surplus, having met the carriage cost and the 
consumption of their families. The lack of market faci¬ 
lities also hit them hard.*®^ 

The Zamindar, ‘therefore, in consultation with the 
Collector, replaced the Jamabandi patta by Belmukta 
patta. It was indeed, a ruse to hoodwink the ryots. In 
forming the Belmukta rate “the Jummabundy rates or 
assul Jumma was strictly adhered to, and the abwabs 
excepting only Secretaries Russoom abolished were con¬ 
solidated and formed into one specific rate of each beegah 
of every description of land^®® ...” The difference 
between the Jamabandi rate and the Belmukta rate was, 
as the Collector candidly admitted, “only one gunda 
cowrees in favour of the Ryotts”, i.e. a remission of one- 
twentieth part of an anna per rupee and 
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the Jummabundy rates still exist [emphasis ours] un¬ 
der the term of Belmooktah with the great advantage 
that the Ryotts know to a cowree the amount they are 
to pay and can not as heretofore be distressed, con¬ 
fused and imposed upon by the mofusil calculations 
of abwabs. 

The Jamabandi was thus ^‘nominally .. annulled, but 
not essentially, as its rates exist in the Belmooktah 
neerick.”^*® 

The Permanent Settlement was in the offing. The dis¬ 
trict was already in a dire economic crisis. Besides the 
civil disturbances cited above, the district experienced 
a short spell of considerably reduced prices of autumn 
crops in 1790.^®^ In the early months of the next year 
“a ready sale was not to be found for the immense quan¬ 
tities of grain at market,” and, in consequence, unable to 
settle their accounts with the Zamindar’s amlas, some of 
the farmers had fled from the district, others reufsed to 
deliver up their ‘‘Just accounts” and ‘‘many have collected 
more from the mehals than has been accounted for 
by the Zemindar..And then chme the terrible pro¬ 
tracted drought of 1791, leading to a sharp shortfall in 
agricultural production in the next year also.^®® Manu- 
fficture decayed. Trade and Commerce languished.^®® 
It was only six months before the conclusion of the Per¬ 
manent Settlement; and the ryots registered their dis¬ 
satisfaction with “the unjustness of the Jummabundy, 
the False returns of the quality and quantity of their lands 
in the measurement, and the Revenues paid by them in 
former times being now more than doubled ... They 
warned that unless the Zamindar gave them remissions 
in the rates “they can not take out the Pottahs ordered”.®®® 
Indeed, many of the ryots had refused to pay rent at the 
established rate. The farmers and under-farmers, 
naturally, failed in their engagements. The Zamindar 
continued to be a defaulter. 

In this background of the district the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment came into effect on March 22, 1793—a landmark in 
the history of the Bengal Presidency as a whole. 
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CHAPTER III 


t 

PERMANENT SETTLEMENT IN OPERATION 
IMPACT ON LANDED INTERESTS 

The operation of the Permanent Settlement in Bir- 
bhum, as in other districts of Bengal, was anything but 
smooth and peaceful. In this Chapter we shall examine 
the hazards attendant on the operation of the Permanent 
Settlement and the consequential impact on the Zamindar 
and the ryot. 

1. The Decline of the Old Zamindar 
I. l. His Financial Difficulties 

As the permanent settlement commenced in Birbhum,. 
Raja Muhammad-uz-Zaman Khan, the Zamindar of the 
district, was encumbered with a balance of Sa. Rs. 70,451- 
12 due to the Government.^ Of the amount Rs. 40,451- 
12 were the arrears for the current year of 1793 and 
Rs. 30,000 for last year’s suspension on account of severe- 
and extensive drought.® The drought lingered, resulting 
in reducing the size of cultivation and the Zamindar, 
the Collector wrote, became “totally without resources”, 
as “almost all” of the farmers and under-renters failed in 
their engagement to him.® Sale of his estates was there¬ 
fore thought to be the only means of realizing the balance. 
Muhammad-uz-Zaman was imprisoned in May 1793 for 
being a defaulter; some of his estates were put up for 
sale. Henceforth sale of land became a common prac¬ 
tice for the liquidation of outstanding balance of the- 
Zamindari. 

The situation was extremely difficult, and the Raja 
could scarcely cope with it. An illiterate youngman, he 
was also guilty of “notorious profligacy”, “egregious folly 
and weakness”.^ Many of his officials and confidents were- 
“possessed of infinite low cunning and intrigue and 
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{ were j unrivalled in the arts of fraud and litigation ... 
But none of them appears to have hfelped him in his 
efforts to meet the Government demand. His own 
machinery to collcet rent failed, and he contracted huge 
loans from the Calcutta banians and mahajans, mortgag¬ 
ing some of his mahals to them. Among his creditors were 
some of his own top-ranking amlas. For instance, 
Swarupsing, one of the “finest and most profitable pur- 
ganahs in the whole Zemindary” bearing a Sadar Jama 
of Sa. Rs. 66,345 was mortgaged to Shyam Charan Chakra- 
varty, the Zamindar’s Diwan and a banian of Calcutta, 
for Sa. Rs. 30,000 in 1794.® Shyam Chakravarty was also 
the mortgagee of the noabad (newly-cultivated) lands.'' 
He was a man of the Acting Collector, T. H. Ernst, (in 
fact, Ernst recommended his name) and was “never in 
attendance” in Birbhum.'^ Jagamohan Singh, one of the 
leading men of the Raipur house, advanced a large loan of 
Rs. 50,000 to the Raja in distress, and the Raja in liqui¬ 
dation of his debt was obliged to sell two more of his 
most profitable mahals, Pargana Senbhum and Taluk 
Supur (Sadar Jama being Sa. Rs. 26,327 and 12,398-10 
respectively) to Jagamohan in 1203 B. Y. (1796-97)®. T. 
Brooke, the District Judge, reported in May 1794, that 
large portions of the Raja’s estate were mortgaged “and 
consequently abandoned by men of credit and character 
who will not accept the management of a dismembered 
estate ... The arrears due to the Government conti¬ 
nued to grow. In January, 1795 the balance amounted 
to two lakhs.''' As the year ended, “of the whole arrears 
outstanding for the province [ of Bengal ] ‘about one half 
is due' from the great Zamindaries of Birbhum and 
Rajshahi”.'® The Collector in view of the “incapacity” 
of the Zamindar to manage his estate had already recom¬ 
mended to the Board of Revenue that he be declared 
disqualified.''’ In May 1795, Mi))iammad-uz-Zaman Khan 
was proclaimed unfit to be iSamindar of Birbhum, and 
T. H. Ernst was appointed Commissioner to the Zamin- 
dari with its sole charge.^* 
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1.2. The Raja Declared Unfit to be the Zaminoar 
or fiiRBHUM : Ascertainment of his Zaminoari 
Assets 

The preparation of hastabud or ascertainment of 
assets of the district was the principal duty of Ernst. He 
was entrusted with the assignment of dividing the Zamin- 
dari into several lots, apportioning jama for each, so 
that the requisite number could be put up to sale for 
realizing the arrears due from the 2)amindari.^*^ It was 
a difficult assignment. There was no sufficient number 
of patwaries (accountants) to ascertain “the actual pro¬ 
duces” of the Zamindari.^® The Raja expressed his 
inability to appoint them on ground of financial strin¬ 
gency. The patwaries, nevertheless, were employed, 
and in 1796 the Commissioner reported that there were 
more than four hundred patwaries working in the dis- 
trict.^'^ All of them were kutkenadar (unddrfarmer)— 
turned patwari,^® a thoroughly unscrupulous and corrupt 
lot. “Men of superior rank and education”, they, as 
revenue-farmers, had already resumed most of the remis¬ 
sions granted to the ryots and the rest resumed by the 
superior ryots who employed labourers to cultivate their 
lands.The Commissioner indignantly reported to the 
Board that “every putwarry ... has incurred the guilt of 
perjury” and sent a list of them “for exemplary punish¬ 
ment” as they should be “made examples for having deli¬ 
vered in false and erroneous accounts of the mehals under 
their charge ... ”^ The patwaries’ accounts being the 
main basis of the hastabud, its reliability was presumably 
open to doubt. Moreover, in the backdrop of a bitter 
conflict of authority®^ between the Commissioner, Ernst 
and the Collector, Fitzroy, the two officers were inclined to 
inflate the assets of the Zamindari in their respective 
hastabuds. 

Certain facts came to light while the hastabud was be¬ 
ing prepared. First, in regard to the complaint of the 
Birbhum Raj and the observation of Keating in 
1793,“ it was admitted that the Sadar instalments (Kist- 
bandi) in vogue were defective to the extent of being 
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oppressive to the Zamindar, some of them (kists) being 
hi^er than the mofussil collections. What was refused 
to the Raja was granted to the later landlords. Ernst 
readjusted the monthly kists for the payment of Govern¬ 
ment revenue “to the facilities of the landholcKrs in rea¬ 
lizing the rents from the ryots during the several months 
• in the year ... Since then no^ change was made in 
regard to the demand of revenue in each instalment.^ 
Secondly, the steady decline of the revenue of the dis¬ 
trict from 1786-1795 (1193-1202 B.Y) was recognised to 
be an undeniable fact.*® In 1791 and 1792 alone the 
decrease amounted to Rs. 1,61,967*® which was occasioned 
by various remissions the Raja was constrained to grant 
to his ryots “in revolt” and by the fact that the lands 
deserted by the palataka ryots could not be cultivated. 
But neither the Collector nor the Commissioner was dis¬ 
posed to admit that the loss of revenue had been the main 
difficulty in the Birbhum Zamindari. In their opinion 
the 2tamindar freely resorted to illegal alienation of lands, 
and in the estimate of Fitzroy his annual income from 
Zamindari was not less than Rs. 69,748-13 (including 
Rs. 18,563 being the income from* khas lands) Ernst 
raised the estimated amount to Rs. 72,853 excluding 
Rs. 3,853 on the head of “gosain tackee”.** 

Thirdly, in his hastabud Ernst calculated the gross 
revenue of the Zamindari to be Sa. Rs. 8,25,967,*® besides 
noabad lands valuing at Sa. Rs. 60,854®® that were mort¬ 
gaged to Shyam Sing Diwan, However, ironically enough, 
Ernst himself confessed that the resources in the hastabud 
were “swelled ... beyond what it is possible to realize”.*^ 
He wrote to the Board of Revenue: 

... about 1 /3 of the whole increase I could have 
wished indiscreet and originally intended to have 
reduced it to be standard of what might be collected 
with facility and without any oppression to the Ryotts 
by excluding from my Hustabood two or three remis¬ 
sions which it would, I think, be unjust and certainly 
very dangerous and impolitick to resume, particularly 
that denominated Card Kumee, because it was 

I 

granted in order to induce the Ryotts to bring waste 
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land into cultivation and if the Jummabundy Yates 
were enforced the consequence would certainly be that 
the Ryotts would abscond and cultivation receive a 
check which it could require much time and great 
encouragement to recover. 

In spite of this correct understanding the remissions 
had Ijeen resumed. And why ? The Commissioner was 
frank enough to add: 

But as I was convinced that such exceptions were liable 
to abuses and that other remissions of a very different 
nature might be collusively included under that head 
by the Mohurries [Clerks/accountants] employed in 
adjusting the accounts I thought it better on mature 
consideration to comprize them in it ... 

In was certainly not a worthy method to counter the 
collusion of the mohurers. The real motive behind over¬ 
rating the assets of the Zlamindari appears to tempt the 
prospective purchasers of the impoverished estate to a 
ruinous gamble. 

1.3. The Rigorous Sale Law in Operation 

The working of the rigorous sale law started very soon. 
The Zamindari divided into lots, eath of ten, fifteen or 
more villages, was sold at auction. The consummation 
of the process was not late in coming. In February 1799, 
Collector Purling enclosing a statement of lands for sale 
grimly announced; “... the Rajah has no more raal- 
guzarry f revenue paying ] lands exclusive of Sarhett in 
the district".^® It was later learned that the Ganutea 
Mahal of the Raja was let on lease to James Frushard, 
the Commercial Agent of the Company, Sarhet-Deoghar 
being under the management of the Collector.®^ The 
chakran lands were in possession of the purchasers of the 
malgu/.ari lands and were recommended by the Collector 
to be sold for liquidation of the arrears due from the 
Raja.®"’ He was completely incapable of supporting his 
very large family without financial assistance from the 
Government. After much fuss pension was granted. But 
the amount of pension decreased in the following years 

-5;?- 
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in spite of the increasing penury of the Raj family. In 
1795, when the Zamindari was held under attachment, 
the Raja and his family were favoured with monthly 
allowances totalling Rs. 2,500 (or Rs. 30,000 annually), 
Rs. 1,500 for the former and' Rs. 1,000 for the latter.®® 
In 1802, in spite of the fact that the Zamindar was desti¬ 
tute of any revenue-paying lands, the amount of pension 
for the entire family was reduced to Rs. 500 a month or 
Rs. 6,000 a year.®^ In 1849 it was just Rs. 93-15-8 
monthly or Rs. 1,127-13-7 annually.®® The Raj family 
was in a pitiable condition. A newly-wedded youth of 
the family c;ould not “stoop to any menial employment for 
his support” just because he was a nephew of the Raja.®® 
I'he Raja as early as 1801 had incurred debts to the tune 
of Rs. 50,000 and Rs. 60,000.^® The Collector reported : 

. he has no means of subsistence .. except by what 
he gets begging, as I hear he now finds it impossible to 
borrow money on account of the desperate state of his 
affairs”.^ 

Thus ended one of the most powerful Zamindari houses 
of the 18th century Bengal; and it is worthwhile to 
note that it took only two years since the introduction 
t)f the Permanent Settlement to make the house bank¬ 
rupt and six years to reduce it to beggary.^® 

2. Fragmentation of tiif. Zamindari of Birbhum 
2.1. Land Market 

Henceforward the process of fragmentation of the 
Zamindari into numerous estates proceeded rapidly. By 
1799 the single Zamindari of Birbhum was split into 222 
mahals comprised in 42 Parganas,^® and in 1800, there 
were 233 registered proprietors in the district."*^ In 1809, 
the number of estates rose to 321,^® and in course of next 
forty years it had nearly doubled (650) .*® The proprie¬ 
tors had also correspondingly multiplied. In 1856 the 
larger part of the district having been transferred to 
Santal Parganas, there were 1,884 Zamindars in 23 par- 
ganas,*"^ a more than eight times the figure of 1800. 

The fragmentation of estates resulting from sale of 
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lands tended to diminish rather than increase or stabilise 
the original Sadar jama at the early stage. While the 
Permanent Settlement of the district was made at a Sadar 
jama of Sa. Rs. 6,50,000, subject to reduction of sair 
collections which were abolished, in July 1793, the Col¬ 
lector showed the revenue demand to be Sa. Rs. 6,29,897- 
12,^® which in 1796 fell further low to 6,23,000.*® The 
quinquennial Register of 1799 recorded the revenue 
demand to be Sa. Rs. 6,91,824-14-''**; but the increase, in 
fact, originated from the transfer of a number of mahals 
from Murshidabad to Birbhum in 1794 bearing a Sadar 
jama of Sa. Rs. 68,622.®* The loss of Government reve¬ 
nue was due to the diminution in the value that the 
estates suffered*® in course of troubled years, and it also 
required no small amount of audacity to purchase the 
property of the Raja at the auction sale. In many cases, 
therefore, “the purchase money paid for the lands sold, 
was less than the amount of revenue payable on them’’.®* 

However, before the close of the first decade of the 
nineteenth century there were ostensible signs of stabi¬ 
lity, even improvement, in the government revenue col¬ 
lections. In 1809 the Sadar jama of the district includ¬ 
ing the resumed thanadari was Sa. Rs. 7,68,463.®* The 
value of the lands did also gradually rise.®® Since 
then district underwent a number of jurisdictional 
changes. Natural calamities, such as floods and droughts, 
had come and passed over leaving behind trails of econo¬ 
mic ills. But in the period searches for additional 
sources of government revenue did not relent. So in 
1851, in spite of jurisdictional changes and financial viscis- 
situdes of the past few years, the land revenue could be 
kept at the height of Sa. Rs. 7,66,155.®® And in 1856 
though the district lost by then more than half of its 
previous territory the land revenue remained, surprisingly 
enough, at the figure of Rs. 7,65,791-13.®^ 

3. The New Zamiindars 

3.1. Composition 

Those who hastened to purchase different mahals of 
the Birbhum Zamindari were not entirely strangers in. the 
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field. I'he Collector wrote in 1802 to the Secretary to 
the Government in Judicial and Revenue Department: 
The greatest part ot the purchasers of the lands dis¬ 
posed of at public sale in this district are persons who 
have held situations under the Rajahs of Beerbhoom^ 
the rest are merchants and persons that have been in 
the service ot the different Zemindars.®** 

A few of them were government amlas who purchased 
lands in others" names; some, like Srinibash Sarkar of 
Surul (near Santiniketan) who purchased a mahal in 
1799,®® were servants of the commercial factories and fila¬ 
tures. There were a few Calcutta banians, the most pro¬ 
minent of them was Ashutosh De who in 1828/1829 pur¬ 
chased Pargana Shahallumpur from Guruprasad Bose, 
son of Krishnaram Bose, a salt dealer in Calcutta.®® The 
Collector reported in 1802 that the new proprietors were 
mostly Hindus and, except for a small number, inhabi¬ 
tants of the district.®^ Among the outsiders the pur¬ 
chasers from the districts of Burdwan and Murshidabad 
held a sizeable portion.®® Leaving aside the merchants 
who with no previous idea about their new venture may 
have blundered into speculative Investment of their funds 
in landed property, the erstwhile Zamindari amlas now 
turned new Zamindars had considerable experience to 
manage estates. However, they could scarcely cope with 
the new system which was introduced after 1793. Ruth¬ 
less rigidity and a sense of urgency were two keynotes of 
the new system. Unlike the former system, it made no 
allowances for dilatoriness of the ryots or of the Zamin¬ 
dars, individual or collective inconvenience arising out 
of natural calamities or any other exigencies. Such rigi¬ 
dity of rules was sure to play greater havoc in a disolate 
district like Birbhum. 

3.2. Difficulties of the New Purchasers 

The new purchasers found to their dismay many of their 
estates grievously rack-rented. The ryots were either in¬ 
capable of paying, or unwilling to pay their dues. The 
superior ryots or Mandals, holding a crucial position in 
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•the mechanism of collection of land revenue were, as the 
Collector informed, “withholding for a time the pay* 
ments of the rents to the 2Iamin^rs”.®® The slow-mov¬ 
ing, dilatorious and semi-illiterate band of Zamindars had 
to face the consequences. There are instances of estates 
being sold for arrears when the defaulters were just count¬ 
ing and weighing the amount for payment in a leisurely 
manner at the Court premises.®* There are also the 
charges of collusion between the Collectorate amlas and 
the powerful Zamindars resulting in the ruin of petty 
landlords.®® Nor the collusion between the former and 
the Zamindari amlas was uncommon. Absentee land¬ 
lordism was the dominant feature of the district.®® The 
Zamindars far aWay from their estates lived “in idleness 
and debauchery,”®'^ and the Zamindari amlas—the naibs 
and gomastas—were left much to themselves. Most of 
them were admittedly corrupt and unscrupulous. They 
earned a consideable income from various perquisites, 
customary and extortionate, while their salary was 
meagre. They as well as their masters used to carry on 
money-lending business with mohissil collections gene¬ 
rally at the rate of 30% per annum.®* While the 
Government rate of interest on arrears was 12%, the 
temptation understandably was irresistible to defer the 
Sadar jama till the last moment.®® Instances abound in 
which the last moment was wilfully allowed to pass over 
and the naibs or muktears themselves purchased the 
mahals at auction at a lower jama in their name or 
benami.'^® The lots of most Of the resident Zamindars 
were not better either. They were, in official report, 
“generally distressed for money”,''^* Experiencing other 
difficulties common with the class in the period, the fate 
of the resident Zamindars was probably rendered a bit 
worse by the traditional and paternal obligations to their 
ryots which they could not completely shun. Their phy¬ 
sical presence and keeping touch with the ryots, too, 
stood in the way of their growing too much exacting. 

Over and above, there were the natural calamities.” 
In the prevailing narrow and restricted market conditions 
prices fluctuated wildly during such times. As noted 
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earlier, high prices due to scarcity, real or artificial, o£ 
the food grains caused hardships to the lesser ryots and 
hampered collection of rent.^^ Sudden and sharp fidl 
of the prices of corn likewise adversely affected the big 
and middle ryots, causing much loss of land revenue. In 
1836, the Collector accounted lor the delay of the Zamin- 
dars in paying government revenue to the “over-pro¬ 
duction of grains" that occasioned steep fall of prices “to 
one half of what it was last year”.^* 

3.3 Economic Crises and their Effects on Land 
AND Landed Interests 

Economic crises of greater magnitude affecting the 
British India and the empire as a whole did not leave tlie 
district unscathed. Their disastrous effects could particu¬ 
larly be seen on landed property. Two occasions are cited 
here in order to emphasize the point. The military opera¬ 
tions launched by Moira—the Nepal war, the Maratha 
war, the expeditions against the Pindaris etc.—put 
the Bengal finances under heavy strain. It was further 
accentuated by the loss of opium' and salt revenue at 
home, decrease of export of Indian calicoes and fall of 
importation oy English bullion from 1817/1818.“^® As a 
result, there was a shortage of money in Bengal and price 
of land registered a fall in Birbhum. Again, the econo¬ 
mic depression in England between 1826 and 1833 with 
temporary and intermittant recovery nearly paralysed the 
Bengal trade and finance eventually leading to the ruin 
of the redoubtable agency houses. There was an acute 
scarcity of capital which was felt, among other classes, 
“even by the native Zamindars, who dabbled in indigo 
and by those who carried on internal trade”With 
regard to the financial crisis Money, formely Acting 
Magistrate and Collector and then officiating as Magistrate 
of Birbhum, wrote to Scott, the Officiating Commissioner 
of RWenue, in April 1835: 

The diminution in the importation of Bullion into 
India since the year 1818/19 has worked more serious- 
effects upon landed property which has decreased cer* 
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tainly one quarter and in some instances more than 
one half in value.^^ 

In support of his contention he cites a concrete 
^example: 

An* estate in this district paying an annual Sadar Jama 
of 6455 Rs. was put up for sale for arrears of revenue 
a few years ago when two lacks of Rupees were bid for 
it, the same estate was put up for sale for the same 
cause a few months ago when only 50,000 Rs. weie 
bid.^« 

This arose, the Magistrate opined, from the “scarcity 
of money” that “affected the conditions of all classes of 
the native community from the respectable Zemindars to 
the meanest cultivators of the soil”. 

3.4. Attachment and Sales of Estates ro Rfalize 
Arrears of Government Revenue 

Under the circumstances arrears of government 
revenue accumulated, followed up hy attachment and 
sale of lands of the new Zammdars. In 1206 B.Y. 
(1799/1800 A.D.), the balance of the district for the 
months of Pous (December/January) and Phalgun 
(February/March) amounted, respectively, tp Rs. 96,518 ; 
Rs. 78,693 and Rs. 84,693-10,™ amount of balance being 
92% on the average of the sadar jama for the above three 
months.®® For nine years, from 1814/15 to 1823/24, 
Rs. 23,152 were collected as interest on arrears at the rate 
of 12% per annum,®‘ the annual average standing at 
Rs. 2,570. The years of drought and distress naturally 
added to the size of arrears and the number of auction 
sale of property. In 1827/1828, the year that witnessed 
one of the worst droughts of the century, 1,099 sale noti¬ 
fications were issued,®* and in 1828/1829 the number of 
defaulting estates was 250, bearing a total sadar jama of 
Rs. 4,83,995,** covering 70% of land revenue of the dis¬ 
trict.*^ In 1238 B.Y. (1851), the revenue arrcar/ for 
the month of Aughran (November/Deceraber) was 
Rs. 1,52,638,®* “an increase of Rs. 8,205 on the amount 
of balance outstanding in the preceding year”. Five years 
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tatfr (1243 B.y. or 1836/1837), the Aughtan and Pous 
tauzis (November/December and December/Jannary) 
€xhibit:ed an artear of Rs. 2,10,000.** More than 50% 
of the sadar Jama thus fell due during these months. 

3.5. Landloiuds in the Grip of Usurers 

The Zamindars as a matter of course fell back upon the 
usurious moneylenders to discharge their dues "on any 
terms however extortionary”.®^ It was in fact the usual 
practice with the petty proprietors. In the great reces¬ 
sion of the 1830s, it is seen, the big Zamindars were not 
spared. Guruprasad Bose, one of the biggest Zamindars 
of the district, had, for instance, contracted a loan of 
Rs. 40,000 from Dwarkanath Tagore of Calcutta "upon 
his bond and warrant of attorney payable in two years 
with interest at 12%” and as a further security for repay¬ 
ment of the principal sum and interest he had to mort¬ 
gage to Dwarkanath "Talook called Lot Gootoorah with 
its dependencies situated in the Zillah Beerbhoom 
together with other mal property”.** In 1828/29 Guru¬ 
prasad was obliged to sell Parganas Duri Moureswar and 
Mallarpiir to Maharani Kamal Rumari of Burdwan and 
Shahallampur to Ashutosh De of Calcutta.*® 

But usurer's money could not stabilize the economic 
position of the distressed Zamindars. As we find, from 
May 1 1834 to April 30 1835, 2,565 sale notifications were 
issued involving about 214 mehals on the average per 
month.®® 

3.6. The Sale Law Controversy 

Arrears and the consequent sale of lands were generally 
the concern of the petty landlords or the “muzkoory 
talookdars”, as the Acting Collector Wyatt designated 
them. They were men of limited resources, easily vulner¬ 
able to adverse circumstances. And they formed, with 
a few exceptions, the majority of the landed proprietors 
of the district.®^ Wyatt, the Acting Collector of Birbhum, 
wrote in 1822: 
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... there are not above five or six Zemindars here the 
assessment of whose estates is of any magnitude and 
these bear the character of discharging their revenue 
with punctuality-»the defaulters whose estates are sub* 
ject so constantly to be advertised for sale, fall under 
the head ... of petty landholders designated muzkoory 
Talookdars”.®® 

Besides “innumerable family subdivisions”, the Sale 
law resulted in so rapid a fragmentation of estates that, 
frequently the little produce that is available for con¬ 
sumption in some season of the year just suffices for 
their subsistence without leaving them the means of 
providing for those demands on the fulfilment of 
which the security of their landed interests depends.®®- 
Frequent sale and subdivision tended to cause devalua¬ 
tion of estates and produced ruinous effects on the 
economy in general and the Zamindar-ryot relationship in 
particular. Corvell, the Collector, admitted that “the 
lands of the proprietors being liable to sale for arrears 
of revenue certainly tends to affect the security and values 
of landed property”, but he considered the effects 
damaging “not so much as previous to the promulgation 
of the 7th Regn. of 1799 when the lands were liable to- 
be sold for the deficiency in any one month’s instal¬ 
ment”.®^ At least one Collector, Taylor, appears to have 
been fully aware of the defects of the system and candidly 
recommends .. the sale of an estate or portions of an 
estate ... generally attended with great and serious evils, 
and should, if possible, be avoided”.®® But the sale law 
was a part of the Permanent Settlement itself and could 
not be dispensed with. The rest of the Collectors praised 
efficacy of the course. W. J. H. Money observed in 1835, 
the Zamindars do not pay their revenue from any 
principle of duty, but solely from the threat of sale, and 
in the absence of this regular stimulus they would .., 
become lax in their payments ...”** He eulogized the 
system and strove to show it up as a great benefactor to 
the lowly natives: 

As the natives procrastinate all payments and need^ 
lessly and extravagantly dispose of their money, it is 
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absolutely necessary to make them pay their revenue 
while they have it, ... whereby they are rescued from 
a load of interest and penalty ... and in the end are 
enabled to liquidate the Government demand without 
losing their property and without being obliged to 
borrow money at an exorbitant interest to save it.®^ 

Barwell, the ^Hector, confidently observed that the 
system was working well, and *‘the regularity with which 
the revenue is realized under the present system of 
advertizing these estates for sale precludes the neceisiity 
of adopting any other course”.®® 

4. How DID THE NEW ZaMINDARS SURVIVE AND PROSPER 

The Zamindars, too, learned at a heavy cost that the 
sale law had come to stay. The earlier proprietors were 
the worst sufferers, but the later ones learnt much from 
the experience of their predecessors and devised many an 
expedient for their survival and prosperity. It is reveal¬ 
ing that while since the opening of the nineteenth century 
the number of proprietary interests in^Teased with the con¬ 
stant process of subdivision of estates, a section of the 
Zamindars, notably Radhanath Chakraborty of Hetam- 
pur, Jagamohan Singh of Raipur, Srinibash Sarkar and 
Ashananda Sarkar of Surul, Braja Mohan Roy of Dwarka, 
Golok Nath Chatterjee of Amrai and others, not only 
maintained their existence but increased then proprie¬ 
tary interests in course of time. The Zamindars, indeed, 
showed a considerable degree of adaptability and 
resilience. 

What were the sources of their strength to brave the 
heavy odds? The answer ivas not far to seek. 

4.1. Better Management of Estates : Appointment 
OF Inferior Interest-Holders viz,. Revenue 
Farmers and Patni-Taluxdars 

The new* Zamindars made good many of the short¬ 
comings in management of their estates. Better and 
ecouotnical management improved condition of some of 
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them. Some other Zamindars, confronted ^ith a section 
of recalcitrant ryots and difficulties in realizing rent, 
farmed out their mahals to revenue farmers®* who were 
substantial and influential Tyots. Lease^holders as they 
were, they undertook to collect rent and had pledged to 
pay the stipulated amount to the proprietors, appropriate 
ing the surplus. It was, as it seems, the continuation of 
a system that existed before and since the Permanent 
Settlement. 

Side by side with this system tlie Patni taluks began 
to grow up in the district in the early years of the 
nineteenth century. It was a novel land tenure that was 
devised and put into operation by the Burdwan Raj in 
1802 in his vast estate,^ a part of which was situated in 
Birbhum. A Patni taluk was liable to be sold. In fact, 
the main conditions of this tenure are the hypotheca¬ 
tion of the land^as security for the punctual payment 
of the rent and the liability of the tenure to summary 
sale in the event of default.^^ 

The Patnidars, in order to ease the rigour of their 
liability, created darpatnis or patnis of the second degree, 
and Darpatnidars created sepatnis or patnis of the third 
degree, and so on, upon the same terms and conditions. 
“In this manner there were in many instances, several 
gradations of Talukdars, each bound to pay rent to his 
superior and the highest bound to pay rent to the 
Raja.”^** The burden of the revnue demand tended 
to be heavier as it descended downward, and the ordi¬ 
nary ryots were the worst affected. Such middle men 
between the Zamindar and the ryot were, as Raja Ram- 
mohan Roy put on record in 1831, “much less merciful 
than the Zamindars”.^*® The Burdwan Raj had intro¬ 
duced the Patni System in the mahals situated in the 
district of Birbhum,^*^ which was subsequently followed 
by many other 2^mindars here. The System became so 
niuch widespread that by November 1856 there were 
as many as 836 Patni mahals in the district.^*® The 
Patnidars began to face similar difficulties as the new 
Zamindars did under the Permanent Settlement. The 
Patnidars, like the Zamindars, were in default owing to 
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bad seasons and other reasons,’®® and their lands were 
sold as a matter of course to new purchasers.’®^ In execu¬ 
tion of summary decrees the practice of sale of under¬ 
tenures throughout the year began in 1841.’®® It was no 
doubt advantageous to the Zamindars. But **on the 
other hand", the Collector commented, 

it presses hard upon the undertenants to have their 
tenures liable to be put to the Hammer at all seasons 
of the year by an ordinary and exacting landlord.’®® 

Still, the system could not be thoroughly discarded. In 
the opinion of the Collector, it was helpful to the Zamin¬ 
dars, “especially to the less wealtliy ones", in collecting 
rents and depositing them to the treasury in time. It 
was, therefore, advantageous also to the Government. In 
place of selling under tenures “at all seasons of the year” 
causing distress to the tenants, the Collector suggested 
attachment of crops by the Zamiiidars, as was provided 
for by Act 5 of 1812. In the event of his rent not being 
paid by the end of the year, the Zamindar could also pro¬ 
ceed against his tenants according to the provisions of 
Clause 7 Section 15 Regulation 7 of 1799. But the 
suggestion of the Collector fell on a deaf ear, and the 
Zamindars continued their practices at the cost of the 
undertenure-holders and the ryots. 

4.2. Reclamation of the Waste and Jungle Lands 

Labouring hard under an excessive Government 
demand, the Zamindars looked upon the reclamation of 
waste and jungle lands in their estates as a stable and 
growing source of revenue. The process of deforestation 
had started at the close of the eighteenth century with 
the employment of seasonal labour of the tribes, particu¬ 
larly the Santals,”® the semi-tribes and the low-caste Hin¬ 
dus. The process accelerated since the 1830s.’” As a 
result, a considerable part of the waste and jungle lands 
of the district was reclaimed and agriculture increased. 
The growth of agriculture, however limited in a way, 
added to the income of the Zamindars. 
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4.3. The Unassessed Vhxages and Mouzas 


The Permanent Settlement was made without any sur* 
vey and left many a village and mouza unassessed. The 
Asdstant Collector of the district addressed in 1816 a 
letter to the Collector of Murshidabad on '‘concealed 
villages” which formed "one of wide extent in this 
Zillah”.^*^ Indeed, at the period of making the Penna- 
nent Settlement, the assessment of the mahals had been 
made on the basis of the papers furnished by the Zamin* 
dar, which were, to a great extent, false and fraudulent. 
There was no provision for measurement of the estate 
to verify the Zamindar’s statements. The Zamindar, 
wrote the Collector, "deceived” the Government by 
withholding papers relating to certain villages and 
mouzas which remained unassessed—"and their names 
even remain unknown to the officers of the Govern- 
ment’’.^'® Furthermore, T.H. Ernst, while preparing his 
hastabud, had split up the Birbhum Zamindari in 
numerous lots without paying any attention to the pres¬ 
cribed rules for apportioning the assessment and caused 
several lots to be unduly profitable.^^^ The Assistant 
Collector in his letter dated 17 March 1814 pointed out 
that the whole Jungle land of the district remained un¬ 
assessed and formed the hidden treasure of the Zamin- 
dars.^^* T.H. Ernst, the Commissioner tn-charge of the 
Birbhum Zamindari, however, detected "alienation” of 
a part of the Jungle lands and entered in his hastabud a 
jama called Jungle Jama. He, unfortunately, distributed 
the aforesaid Jama quite wrongly amongst certain lots 
"without reference to the right of the proprietor of the 
lots to the Jungle Jummah annexed to his estate”.^^® 
This, in subsequent years, created affrays and litigations 
amongst different Zamindars in establishing their respec¬ 
tive claims and caused much oppression and exploitation 
of the ryots. 

4.4. Keeping Estates under Fictitious Names 

There was a regular practice amongst the landlords to 
hold estates in fictitious names, or in names of others. 
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Sminforth^ the GoUector» informed J. Lewis, the Com¬ 
missioner of Revenue, in September, 1799 that the prac¬ 
tice so much common in this district ^'originated from 
the year 1799 when the Raja’s estate was divided and 
sold by auction”,^^ The estates in default having been 
put up for sale were occasionally purchased at a price 
much below its normal valuation by the defaulters them¬ 
selves in names of servants, relations etc. Some of them 
were assigned to the family deities. 

This latter practice [ the Collector observed, ] in some 
degree resembling the ancient Jewish custom of Kur- 
bani saves an estate from the sale in satisfaction of 
decrees of Court, though not for arrears of revenue. 

Assigning a mahal to a family deity had multiple 
advantages. Firstly, 'the Zamindar could thereby avoid 
summonses given by the Criminal Court to answer for 
neglect of duty. Secondly, it could prevent sale ot estate 
of a debtor in satisfaction of decrees o( the Court. 
Thirdly, it could prevent disputes of inheritance among 
the children. And forthly, the Zamindars could thus 
easily keep off the solicitations of relations, friends and 
amlas who were required to pledge’estates for their good 
conduct as public servants.^'^ There were, nevertheless, 
occasions when the Crovemraent detected cases of malials 
purchased at prices less than their legitimate value and 
cancelled the sale,^^® but such were very few and far 
between. The benami estates became so common that 
the Collectors could scarcely detect them. 

The Government on its part took some measures to un¬ 
earth the unassessed and benami lands and to obtain a 
comprehensive idea of the lands as the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment was in operation. As a matter of fact, Regulation 12 
of 1817 which revived the Patwari Establishment (which 
lay in disuse following the completion of Ernst’s hastabud 
in 1795) was designed for this purpose: to ascertain the 
quality, quantity and boundary of each plot; the extent 
of uncultivated and newly cultivated land; the Sadat 
Jama, mofussil Jama, collections, arrears and other rele¬ 
vant matters. It was expected that while serving the 
interest of the ryots it Would at once meet that of the 
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Oov^mment by bringihg to light the illeg^ possession 
of lands by the Zaitainth^. On June 10, 1820 Coinniis^ 
sioner, Salmon directed Collector, Belli to make arrange¬ 
ment for the regular establishment of Patwari, headed 
by Canungoes, to furnish the Government with village 
accounts. Fourteen Canungoes were sanctioned for the- 
district at an annual expenditure of Rs. 4,560.^^ An 
active co-operation of the Zamindars was the pre-condi¬ 
tion for successful working of the scheme. The Zamin¬ 
dars, however, tried their best to frustrate the plan. 
Considering the measure to be “against the usage of the 
district”, they would neither bear the establishment 
expenses of the patwaries nor would allow their lands to 
be measured.^^^ Big Zamindars like Bipracharan 
Chakravarty and Guruprasad Bose were in the forefront 
and “the example spreads to the lower and smaller landed 
proprietors who mimick their superiors in all their con- 
tumacy ”.^;22 when the Zamindars were forced under 
pain of fine to appoint the patwaries the Government 
learnt in dismay that most of them were “little better 
than mohurrers of the Zemindars ... Forty-three 
petty talukdars [ Putnidars ? ] joined in the service, who, 
without discharging their scheduled duties, “merely 
come to collect their rents from the ryots, and are off 
again ... The patwaries had to suffer confinement 
for dereliction of duty.“® But what more could those 
men do who were treated by the Zamindars “solely as 
their servants” ? The Patwaries’ accounts were generally 
false, the result of manipulation both of the Zamindars 
and the farmers. They were obliged “simply to copy 
and attest with their signature such papers as they receive 
I from the Zamindars and farmers ] and transmit counter¬ 
parts to the Canoongoe”.^^® Papers concerning lands let 
in farm were of a similarly dubious nature. The actual 
extent of cultivation could not be ascertained through 
those papers. For instance, lands being cultivated by a 
ryot in different distant villages and paying a consider¬ 
able rent for the whole were not included in the papers 
furnished by the gomasta of the farmers.^®^ The actual 
ct^lection of a village was not shown either. 
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It is not the farmer’s interest £ the Collector wrote ] 
to render true and faithful accounts, as it subjects at 
once the profits he enjoys from the lands and subjects 
him at the expiration of his lease to a higher Jumma, 
if he is anxious to engage for a further term.^* 

The accounts of cultivation of waste land were also 
thus carefully withheld and a transfer of land from one 
cultivator to another was kept concealed. Such being 
the state of affairs the Collector was perfectly right when 
he criticized the patwari establishment .o be useless and 
observed that no Court of justice would accept the pat¬ 
wari papers as authentic documents.^?® 

4.5. Resumption of Rent-Free Lands by the Zamindars 

The rent-free lands included in a mahal was another 
source of sustenance of the Zamindars. There were three 
kinds of rent in vogue in the district, namely, money 
rent, produce rent and labour rent. While the first and 
the second could easily be discernable and were subject 
to enhancement, the last one kept itself camouflaged un¬ 
der the term of baze zamin or rent-free tenures exclu¬ 
sively for the interest of the Zamindars. The rent-free 
land was granted for various forms of labour service to 
the grantee by the landlord. Grants were generally made 
to persons connected with administration and defence 
of the village, artisans and manufacturers, teachers and 
priests, some menial and subordinate staff etc. The ori¬ 
gin of the system goes back to a distant past long before 
the advent of the Zamindari estates—when it was custo¬ 
mary for the villagers to allot some uncultivated land as 
compensation for certain services received by the com¬ 
munity.^*® The service lands were commonly categorized 
under ghatwali, thanadari, pykan, chakran and lakhiraj. 
From the Decennial Settlement a vast quantity of land 
measuring 73,955 bighas was exempt ‘*in lieu of Govern¬ 
ment revenue assessable on the land for the service done 
to the State”.^^* And the Zamindars subsequently 
Turned at the slightest opportunity a considerable por¬ 
tion of these lands within the jurisdiction of their res- 
pectiye estate. 
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4.5. L Ghatwali Lands 


It was a peculiar kind of land tenure in vogue in the 
south-west and north-west quarter of the district, and 
the holders of such tenures had to guard the jungle and 
hill passes (ghats) against the incursion of foreign ele¬ 
ments, particularly hill men, and ^‘inroads of chowars 
and other Bandittee”.“® The ghatwals or defendets ot 
passes were also required to take actions against “the un¬ 
toward disposition of the Ryots’’.^*® In return they held 
land, half at a quit rent and the rest as rent-free jaghir.^®* 
The lands were to a great extent sterile and jungly. In 
1776, the Ghatwals were found to have held lands 
measuring 14,635 bighas with a jama of Rs. 23,180-11,'®’ 
They held sanads on hereditary basis from the ruling 
authority specifying their duties and the amount of quit 
rent payable. They were a contented and peaceable set 
of people but their normal way of life was rudely dis¬ 
turbed by the developments in the Birbhum Z^mindari 
since 1798/1799. The new purchasers of the ghatwali 
mahals “guided and prompted by their avarice alone”, had 
indiscriminately enhanced the rent of all categories of 
land.'®** The old Ghatwal found himself threatened with 
“the merciless dispossession and oppressive spirit\of his 
Zemindar”. He produced his sanad in support of his 
hereditary possession of the land, his right to the fixed 
quit rent, “his responsibility for the lives, the property 
and general welfare of all the Ryotts in his jurisdiction 
and his exemption from the unjust demand”, but to no 
avail. He was dispossessed of his land which was given 
in lease to another person at an increased rent.'®^ This 
happened to the old Ghatwals of Tappeh Sarhet-Deoghar, 
Tappeh Kundhit-Kuria, Tappeh Looni, and mahal Bis 
Hazari. Deprived of their “only source of existence”,'®* 
many of them turned dacoits,'®® and the dispossessed 
ghatwals of Sarhet-Deoghar had broken into an armed 
rebellion against the Zamindar and the Government in 
1801'*® that lasted with varying degree of intensity until 
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4.5.2. Thanaoaiu Lands 


By the early years o£ the nineteenth century must of 
the chakran lands had been resumed.^*® Neither were 
spared the thanadari lands, lands held by the chowkidars 
' (village watchmen). The chowkidars formed a vast 
multitude in the pre-Permanent Settlement era when the 
responsibility of maintaining law and order in the district 
rested with the Birbhum Raj. In addition to performing 
their normal police duty ‘'it is the more immediate duty 
of a large portion of them to collect the revenues and 
serve as guides and coolies”.'^ After the Permanent 
Settlement the Zamindar was relieved of this responsibility 
and the new Zamindars did not lose much time in resum¬ 
ing a good portion of the assigned lands.**^ The process 
accelerated with the rising price of land. Naturally ir 
was an easy conquest, as the village watchmen were an 
illiterate and a very poor group. They formed quite a 
numerous group too. As late as 1840, they numbered 
13,484, “each watchman having charge of from 25 to 30 
houses”.^^® Total lands assigned to village watchmen and 
ghat chowkidars were estimated in 1837 at 1,26,493 
Bigha and Cottah 13.^^® In 1822 lands granted to the 
village chowkidars alone amounted to 1,27,836 bighas.^^^ 
Most of the Chowkidars received in lieu of their services 
(“which if properly executed are certainly more onerous 
than most other employment”, as a Magistrate observed 
in 1832) from one to ten bighas or a bit more land 
which in most cases of high kankar land requiring “small 
embankments constantly to be looked after in order to 
retain the rain water and when the rain fails to be artifi¬ 
cially irrigated”.^*® A good number of them, the ghat 
chowkidars especially, had to work at a paltry salary of “8 
as., 10 as. or one Rupee” per annum,and this at a time 
when rice sold at the rate of one and a "half maund per 
Tupee.^®® Blunt, the Magistrate, reported in 1810, that 
many chowkidars deprived of their chakran lands 
“through the rapacity of the Zemindars”, and driven to 
desperation, had taken recourse to robbery to earn their 
subsistence.^®* Cardew, another Magistrate, corroborated 
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the statement in 1852 by stating that there was ‘'scarcely 
a crime in this district in which one or more chowkeedars 
are not engaged ... 

4)5.3. Lakhiraj Tenures 

The lakhirajdars (holders of rent-free tenures) did 
not fare better. “It is a general custom”, a Collector 
informed in 1853, 

for the new purchaser of an estate, immediately after 
obtaining possession, to come down upon the Holder 
of all Rent-free tenures, with notices to prove their 
right to hold their land without paying rent.l'^'* 

In many cases the lakhirajdars, under difficult circums¬ 
tances, were unable to produce documentary evidence in 
support of their rightful possession. In numerous cases 
they could produce sanads granted before the commence¬ 
ment of the Permanent Settlement, but the new pur¬ 
chasers questioned their validity.^"^ “The consequence 
is that they are summarily ousted”, and the army of dis¬ 
possessed peasants were swelled by new recruits. 

In this connection the Government’s treatment of the 
lakhiraj tenures may be touched upon. In view of the 
inelastic nature of the land revenue under the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement the Government seems to have been in 
search of some other sources of revenue. To this end 
the Resumption Regulations (Reg. II of 1819 and Reg. 
Ill of 1828) were promulgated and enforced, and since 
1835 operations under them were carried out throughout 
the district. In 1836, there were 5,563 rent-free tenures, 
ranging from below 100 bighas to above 500 bighas, totall¬ 
ing 1,17,360 bighas of land.’®® Within two years of the 
operation of the Resumption Regulations, 5,001 cases 
were instituted for resumption of the lakhiraj tenures^® 
and by 1838/1839 the Government had gained an annual 
revenue of Rs. 34,005 jjrom this source.’®"^ The settlement 
of resumed lakhiraj land had two major shortcomings: 
the inaccurate measurement made by the colluding amins 
^(surveyors) and the “too high assessment”.’®® Pending 
the realization of assessment the lakhirajdars were levied 
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a standard rent of one rupee per bigha.*®® The rate was* 
admittedly oppressive to the lakhirajdars who had so long 
been enjoying rent-free tenures. It was heavier still 
than that assessed on the resumed thanadari lands. 
Collector, Stainforth in 1858 recommended writing oflf of 
about half the arrears, as the assessment was too exorbi¬ 


tant to be legitimate.'®^ The realization of the other 
half would not be easy either. Because the defaulter^ 
had “either absconded or hidden their property’’.^®® 


4.6. Legal and Illegal Exactions from the Ryots 


In their frantic search for means to survive and pros¬ 
per, the Zamindars naturally turned to the ryots with 
whom they were directly concerned. An illiterate and 
humble multitude, the ryots were completely ignorant of 
the legal and administrative intricacies. This gave the 
Zamindars an excellent opportunity to utilize, by means 
fair and foul, the laws and regulations of the Company. 
Regulation VII of 1799 made it permissible for the 
Zamindars to distrain the property of the tenants for 
actual or pretended arrears of rent. . There was also pro¬ 
visions for appeal to the Civil Court against unjust dis¬ 
tress or sale of property. The ryots being unable to make 
use of the provision, the Regulation, for all practical pur¬ 
poses, gave the Zamindars a free hand to attach and dis¬ 
pose of the goods and chattels of the ryots. Regulation 
V of 1812 revised the existing rules respecting pattas and 
other engagements as well as respecting attachment and 
other summary modes. Section 13 of Regulatioif^V of 
1812, for instance, prescribed written demand to be served 
on the defaulter. But, as Collector Reid admitted, sel¬ 
dom did the Zamindar follow the procedure and effected 
attachment of the ryot’s property “as he pleases 
In very many cases they did not deem it worthwhile to 
go through the process of attachment at all. Knowing 
very precisely the quantity of grain and other property 
the defaulter possessed, the distrainor more often than 
nqt appeared before the Commissioner with all the inven¬ 
tor and necessary documents. He would represent that 
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the demand had been legally made and the property 
attached by him some days ago, and now a formal order 
to sell the property was required. But, in fact, *'the first 
information that the unfortunale ryot gains of the attach¬ 
ment is the arrival of the Ishtihar [notice] from the 
Commissioner to sell the goods and Chattels*’.^®* The 
ryot got redress neither from the Commissioner nor the 

S lollector, who might be “susceptible of influence either 
y fear or corruption of the stronger party”.^®® And 
the Government officials would not deny that “the dis¬ 
trainor certainly as a general rule f)eing more worthy of 
•credit than the defaulter”.'®® Although it was binding 
under the provisions of the Permanent Settlement for a 
Zamindar to issue patta to the lyot specifying the quan¬ 
tity of land under his plough, and the amount of his 
rent, it was respected more in breach than in observance. 
W. N. Garrett, the Collector, informed the Board of 
Revenue in his correspondence dated December 22, 1824, 
that only in few cases were the ryots favoured with pattas, 
and “such is the way of proceeding amongst the ^min- 
dars of this part of the country”.'®^ How far could a 
patta influence relationship between an all-powerful pro¬ 
prietor and an humble peasant who was at once poor, illi¬ 
terate and ignorant of his right enjoined in a written 
contract ? But the Zamindars would tiot suffer even the 
shadow of any restraint. Regulation VIII of 1798 for¬ 
bade landlords to levy imposts or to take more than the 
amount specified in the kubuliats. And this, too, was 
respected more in breach than in observance. The prac¬ 
tices OT over-assessment and excess collection' of rent, 
imposition of new abwabs in violation of law, eviction, 
arson and physical torture became the rule of the day. 
As late as 1858 the Collector reported “almost complete 
desertion” of a mahal named Deepchandrapur as a result 
of over-assessment and extortion of the proprietor.'®® The 
constant change of proprietor of a mahal was a very 
potent cause of the distress of the ryots.'®* The tenants 
under new masters were to pay rent anew, even if it was 
paid twice or thrice before. The Collector noted that 
sometimes a Zamindar in apprehension of his loss of 
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estate **collects his xents from his tenants for one or 
two years previous to their becoming due .. In 1821^ 
as many as 13 abwabs were collected from the ryots.”' 
No leg^ proceedings was instituted on that score. The 
Government stood as disinterested onlooker, and “the 
ryots do not consider it advisable to prosecute the Zamin- 
dar in the Court on that ground”.'^* The short-weight 
currency was another evil that plagued the district. In 
1818, the Collector reported that most of the currencies 
in circulation in the district were of that category.'t‘”‘ 
Naturally it could cause inconvenience to Sadar Malgu- 
zars [ Zamindars ] (as it did to all sections of people) in 
paying revenue to the treasury. But they were clever 
enough to make it 

a source of emoluments to them as the Malgoozars 
throughout the whole of the district are in general 
habit of exacting a percentage of one pice batta on 
every Rupee which the ryot pays in for rent ... 
[and] the hardship experienced by the ryots is very 
considerable.’!^^ 

Change of currency and insufficient supply of coins 
equally affected the ryots. Early in 1838 both the com¬ 
pany’s rupee and the sicca rupee were in circulation at a 
batta—one anna for the former and half anna for the 
latter.'" The Collectoi^ observed : “... any change of 
this nature [change from old to new currency] operates 
against the most ignorant, and the Zemindars and Muha- 
juns are the gainers ... 

4.7. Thieves and Robbers to enrich the Zamindars 

Many of the Zamindars had another source of strength: 
the robbers residing in their estates. In 1844, Lautour, 
the officiating Joint Magistrate of the district, wrote that 
the Zamindars and Talukdars, “with very few exceptions”, 
not only provided theieves and dacoits with shelters but 
brought them in their regular pay.'” The payment, 
made monthly' through the thangidar (receiver of stolen 
property), varied from one hundred to two hundred 
rupees a month, according to the strength of the gang. 
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The modus operandi was as follows: when a dacoity took 
place the valuable property was immediately carried off 
to the thangidars who again passed it on to the Taluk> 
dars or Zamindars. The Zamindar retained twelve annas 
in the rupee giving four annas to the thangidar, while 
"the Dacoits have to comfort themselves with pots and 
pans and the protection of the Zemindars".^^^ In another 
letter the Magistrate detected in the chain some of the 
"Ijaradars and other under lease-holders ... of which 
there arc a great many in this district ... Earlier 
in 1810, Blunt, the Magistrate, came to the same conclu¬ 
sion as he investigated the ways and means of more than 
two hundred proprietors of the district who had "rapidly 
risen from penury to affluence".^®® The Magistrate 
observed that in league with the dacoits 

the Mandals have in the last six or eight years became 
Sudder farmers, and Sudder farmers wealthy Zemin¬ 
dars ; whilst almost without exception, the Sirdar 
Dacoits, at whose risks they have risen to affluence, 
after the most successful career tor many years, end 
their lives on the gallows, leaving their families desti¬ 
tute.'®^ 

Further he observed. 

Many wealthy proprietors of estates, now occupy large 
pucka houses, who a few years back were employed as 
Pykans and Gomashtas, on a salary of five or six rupees 
per month'; the sole property of others consisted in a 
small retail shop in some one of the principal towns 
in this or the neighbouring districts ... 

They were the patrons either of the dacoits or of the 
thangidars. The Magistrate noted that 

the great body of the people are entirely subject to 
their influence and power; that it is the first object 
of every Zemindar to establish an interest with the 
police and sudder officers; and that they keep agents 
both at the Thanah and the Magistrate’s cutcherry, 
to afford them early notice of the order and proceed¬ 
ings of those authorities, to counteract their opera¬ 
tion, when adverse to their interests.'*® 
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5. The New Zamindars : A Case Study 

Our characterization of the new Zamindars would be 
amply illustrated by a case study of a Zamindar family, 
the famous house of Hetampur, which rose from obscure 
origins to the status of becoming the most powerful 
2^mindar of Birbhum. 

The House of Hetampur Raj 

It was the latter half of the seventeenth century. Mura- 
lidhar Chakravarty, an ancestor of the Hetampur Raj 
family, emigrated from his original home in Bwkura to 
Birbhum. Was it poverty or the family feud that drove 
him horn his home ? Whatever the reason, Muralidhar 
came to Rajnagar, the seat of the Muslim Zamindar, with 
no provision of his own, and is said to have accepted a 
menial job under the Nagar Raj. He ended his precari¬ 
ous existence at quite an old age and was survived by his 
two sons Ghaitanya Charan and Prasad. Ghaitanya 
Gharan was brought to Hetampur by Hafez Khan, the 
fouzdar of the Hetampur fort, some fifteen miles south¬ 
east of Rajnagar. Since then the Ghakravarty family was 
a permanent resident of the aforesaid village. Ghaitanya 
Charan died a very poor\Brahmin leaving ''Dadhibamana, 
the family deity, and a tree as his assets”.^®® The helpless 
widow with her two little sons, Radhanath and Kuchil, 
fell into abysmal penury and privation. She had to take 
recourse to “manual labour” for their bare mainte- 


Radhanath Ghakravarty 

But fortune soon smiled on the wretched family, thanks 
to extraordinary dash, zeal and cunning of Radhanath. 
Radhanath Ghakravarty (b. 1762) was the founder of 
the Hetampur Raj and a tnie representative of the new 
Zamindars ■ of the post-Permanent Settlement period. 
Having acquired a smattering of education (he just 
entered the village pathsala, i.e. the elementary school), 
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Radhatiath started his career as a cook.^^*^ However, he 
was fortunate enough to have the kindly support of the 
Roy family, then at the height of their iniluehce at 
Hetampur because of their connection with the Birbhum 
Raj as Gomasta and Ijaradar (lease-holder).^ Radha- 
na^ served under Neelambar Roy and Magharam Roy 
as Gomasta (1777*1780), a situation he made most of. 
In 1780, he had taken to revenue farming. With the 
rapid disintegration and decline of Birbhum Raj, the 
Roy family suffered eclipse and Radhanath’s fortunes 
began to rise. From 1781 to 1799 (1187-1205 B.Y.), he 
undertook ijara of as many as 17 mouzas of the Birbhum 
Raj, some of them benami (under fraudulent name) 

He had also worked as a Tahsildar (rent Collector) and 
a Croak Sazwal (attachment official) under the Raja. 
Kuchil, his brother, also assisted him. The money he 
earned through those assignments made him ambitious to 
become a Zamindar. Chance soon came for fulfilment 
of his ambition. At that time different mahals of the 
Birbhum Zamindari were being advertised for sale. When 
most of the people hesitated to purchase them out of 
fear of the Raja, Radhanath rushed. In 1798, he pur¬ 
chased three lots (Dhanya, Junidpur and Halsinagar) by 
auction. This was his first venture. He steadily 
followed the practice. The chronicler of the Hetampur 
Raj house records that the Nagar Raj got angry with 
him for his audacity to purchase lots at auction sale and 
dispatched paiks to imprison him.^^^ On the other hand 
the descendants of the Nagar Raj allege that Radhanath, 
as rent collector, misappropriated the collected money 
and caused auction sale of certain mahals, the sadar jama 
of which he wilfully withheld and eventually purchased 
them. Whatever the methods, Radhanath and Kuchil, 
whose savings amounted to Rs. 8,300 only in 1797 had 
procured by 1803 a landed property worth Rs. 15,667*8, 
an eleven anna share of which went to Radhanath on a 
partition suit.’*'® Radhanath, in 1810, acted as an Attach¬ 
ment Amin of the Government and visited Rajnagar to 
seize the movable property of the Raja in a vindictive 
mood. Facing a violent opposition from the paiks of the 
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palace, ne asked for police help from the Ckjllector of 
Murshidabad. However, he soon became rich and power¬ 
ful enough to relinquish his post. The prestige of Radha** 
nath was further enhanced as he brought the Roy family, 
once his master and his uncle, on his pay-roll. When 
in 18B6 Radhanath died the net annual income of his 
property was more than Rs. 20,000.^®® 

Bipracharan Chakravarty 

Bipracharan Chakravarty, the surviving son of Radha¬ 
nath Chakravarty, was the most illustrious Zamindar ol 
the Hetampur House. Unscrupulous to the bone, he 
excelled his father in ambition, enterprise and ingenuity. 
Within seven years of his father's death, Bipracharan 
made his Zamindari the largest one in the district.^' 
Data are not available to make a full computation of his 
landed and other interests, as he enjoyed benami posses¬ 
sion of many niahals. In this connection it may be men¬ 
tioned that as early as September 18S6, he put up landed 
property worth more than one and a half lakh of rupees 
as securities for a number of native officers serving in the 
Collectorate of Birbhum.”® Nothing he considered un¬ 
fair in increasing his property and exalting position. 
From 1837/1838 to 1842/1843, he was the Dewan of 
Rajnagar estate'?’® from which he derived whatever bene¬ 
fits that old and decayed Zamindari could allow. It is 
on official record dated November 12, 1849, that Bipra¬ 
charan ejected a sardar chowkidar of Dubrajpur from 
93 bighas of land and kept “undisputed possession for 3 
years’’ and showed “the audacity to appeal against the 
order for its restoration’’.'®'* He, like his father, was a 
money-lender, too. Very little is known about his pri¬ 
vate money-lending business, but it is notable that he 
lent Rs. 50,000 to Bibi Rajibunnisa of Rajnagar Raj 
family and took benami possession of Tappeh Muham- 
madabad paying an additional amount of Rs. 35,000.'®* 
He soon managed to get hold of certain parts of the 
Zamindari title of Tappeh Shah Allumpur.'®® 

‘ bipracharan wove a clandestine but effective network 
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of influence and manipulation with the help of the impor¬ 
tant oiHdals of the Judge's Court, the Cohectorate, and 
the Magistrate's Office at the Sadar and those at the 
Thana level. Dunbar, the District Magistrate, held 
him in great affection for his “high ability” even in his 
early youth, and in June 1819, at the time of his leaving 
the district, made this young native a gift of the great 
Botanical Garden (“Baro Bagan”) and the “Red Villa” 
(“Lai Kuthi”) at Suri as a token of his tender feelings.'^^ 
Kashinath Roy, the treasurer of the Collectorate, was his 
own man for whom he stood surety. He also pledged 
security for the Nazir of the Collectorate,'®® Stamp Daroga, 
Brajamohon Sen, the acting Abkari Daroga, Lala Rasik 
Lai, Nilkanta Chakravarty, Tahsildar at Sarhet, most of 
the Stamp Vendors of the district and a host of others.'®® 
The Stamp Vendors although petty persons selling stamp 
papers at commission—only one per cent at the sada^ 
and 3 per cent in the mofussil, on the volume of sale,®®®— 
held a more important position than their humble rank 
would suggest. They could disrupt, even if for a short 
period, the normal working of the revenue and judicial 
departments by creating artificial scarcity of stamp 
papers in the market. The Stamp Vendors “almost all”, 
indeed, were “in the service of Zemindars and other 
landed proprietors in the capacity of mookhtears or 
agents.”®®' 


KaLIPRASAD MtTRHERJEE 

The Sherishtadar of the Criminal Court 

But the man who played the pivotal role in the 
game was Kaliprasad Mukherjee, the Sherishtadar of 
the Criminal Court. A man of obscure origin, 
Kaliprasad held an inferior office in the district Cri¬ 
minal Court from 1808 (1809 ?) to 1826, and was nomi¬ 
nated as Sherishtadar in 1827.®®® Bipracharan gave 4iis 
two daughters in marriage with two sons of Kaliprasad, 
Kuladananda and Tarakananda, who were appointed, 
under the influence of the father-in-law, the Munsiff 
(later sub-judge) and Inspector of Police, respectively.*®* 

■'Hfi 
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Holding a key office Kaliprasad wielded enormous power 
in the Criminal Court. Once it appeared that he also 
impressed the District Magistrates. Magistrate Stain- 
forth in appreciation of his “efficiency” recommended his 
name for a post of Munsiff in April 1838.®®^ In January 
1839, his successor Atherton spoke highly of the “ability 
and integrity” of the Sherishtadar while forwarding his 
petition for a post of Assistant Magistrate.^ But five 
years later a completely different picture emerged. Whit¬ 
more, the Magistrate, unearthed a secret league formed, 
among other persons, of the amlas of the Criminal Court 
and the Police administration.^®® The league consisted 
mainly of his Sherishtadar and Peshkar,^who were cousins, 
and the Muktear of the Burdwan Raj, Ramsundar Roy. 
They again i\ the Magistrate reported to the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police] represent Bipperchurn Chakra- 
burttee, the largest Zemindar of the District, 
the Sheristadar’s son marrying a daughter of 
Chakraburttee.^®^ 

The Magistrate admitted that the Sherishtadar and the 
Peshkar were clever men. “They have had a (sic) 
([great ?] deal of confidence placed in them and like all 
natives have abused it ...” All the appointments in the 
thanas were controlled by the Sheristadar. He would 
receive bribe and selami (respect money) from the new 
recruits and selami from all the thanas of the district 
at the beginning of the year.*®® Ramsundar Roy would 
get four annas in the rupee. The rate of selami for 
each recruit was as follows: 

Rs. 

Barkandaz 40 

Jamadar 100 

Daroga 200—300 

Muharer 200—300 

The Magistrate frankly confessed that “all the Daro- 
gahs or the greater part of them are creatures of the 
Magistrate’s Serishtadar and many of them are not fit 
for their appointment”.*®® He saw no chance of bring- 
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ing dacoity in the district under control without a whole- 
tale transfer of amlas of the Criminal Court to other 
districts. 


Ramsundar Roy 

The Muktear of the Burdwan Raj 

In course of time Ramsundar, Bipracharan and Kali- 
prasad still further entrenched their position in the dis¬ 
trict administration. I'hey became, for all practical pur¬ 
poses, the most influential force at the Sadar. Of the 
trio Ramsundar Roy, the Muktear of the Burdwan Raj, 
was an immensely powerful man at the Fouzdari Court 
who was “one with Bipperchurn**.**^® He was standing 
a trial for embezzlement of Rs. 1,10,428-12-6, but this 
could impair neither his power nor prestige.^“ He was 
an exteremly dreaded man and "no one is ... allowed 
to come into the Magistrate Court without his permis¬ 
sion".®** The .Magistrate wrote that he was all powerful 
in the Court, 

... all mooktears being obliged to make their salam 
[respects] to him twice a day under the pain of dis¬ 
pleasure and plaintiffs and defendants never being 
flowed to come near my Court without going to him 
and all cases coming into my court depended entirely' 
on his will and pleasure.®*® 

This assorted group could wreak vengeance on any of 
its adversaries. Thanks to its manipulation the Record 
Keeper and the Nazir, for example, were suspended from 
their posts for their allegedly supplying the Magistrate 
with information against them. But the victims could 
not expect any redress in the law court of the district 
against the evil-doers. The Magistrate admitted it: 
"... for in Soory there is not a man who dares speak hi$ 
mind freely if it is contrary to that of Ramsundar Roy 
and Bippcrchurn Chakarbuty ... ’'®*^ It is, therfore hardly 
surprising that the Magistrate in November 1849, listed 
him among one of the three most notorious Zamindars of 
the district, “a great oppressor” of the ryots.®^® 

This “great oppressor” and the notorious Zamindar, 
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however, had not to wait for long for his good name to 
be restored and the official favour resumed by his loyal 
and energetic services to the Government. Lord William 
Bentinck once said: 

If security was wanting against extensive tumult or 
revolution, 1 should say that the Permanent Setde* 
ment, though a failure in many other respects and in- 
most important essentials, has this great advantage at 
least, of having created a vast body of rich landed 
proprietors deeply interested in the continuance of 
the British Dominion and having complete command 
over the mass of the people.*^ 

The speech is fully vindicated during the Santal Rebel- 
Uon of Birbhum in 1855-56. Bipracharan, himself a 
contributory factor to the Rebellion (he had extensive 
Zamindari in the Santal Parganas where he earned noto- 
reity as an oppressive Zamindar) and one of the worst- 
affected landlords, helped the Government’actively with 
men, money and provisions. He raised “a force at his 
own expense, from among his dependants to aid the mili¬ 
tary force in the suppression of the Sonthal insurrec- 
tion”.^^'^ The Government heartily appreciated “the 
public spirit” he thus evinced.®^* The next generations 
faithfully followed the loyal tradition. Their movable 
and immovable assets multiplied by leaps and bounds 
over years. In 1859, the Hetampur house paid an annual 
Government revenue to the tune of more than one and 
a half lakhs of rupees.^^® In 1861, besides the Zamindari 
estates, the'house held the Patni and Darpatni taluks, 
bearing a gross mofussil rental of Rs. 2,11,135-5.*®® In 
1875, Northbrook conferred on Ramranjan, grandson 
of Bipracharan, the title of “Raja” and two years later 
he was honoured with the title of “Raja Bahadur” by 
Lord Lytton. In 1912, the Government was pleased to 
elevate him to the rank of “Maha Raja”, a great honour 
and distinction for a Zamindar. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE DISTRICT ECONOMY: AGRICULTURE 

la 1793 the district economy was in the doldrums. 
Agriculture was in a very bad shape ; rural industry and 
manufacture, trade and commerce in decay. Since then 
up to the end of our period, economy in all its sectors 
underwent some important changes. In the present and' 
the two succeeding Chapters an attempt has been made to 
examine the state of economy from 1793 to 1857. 
For the sake of convenience, however, we have made our 
study under three heads: (a) agriculture, (6) rural 
manufacture and industry, and (c) trade and commerce. 

The present Chapter deals with agriculture. 

, 1, The Prevailing Conditions of Agriculture 
1.1. Natural Features 

It is the tale of a backward agriculture practised in 
an uncogenial setting. As already mentioned,^ the 
district had three natural divisions—western, central 
and eastern. Of' the three, the western division 
covering a little more than half the total area is undulat¬ 
ing upland, almost jungly, entirely rocky and laterite. 
Except for ijbe wedge-shaped depression and terraces up 
the slopes, cultivation is very difficult, if not impossible, to 
undertake in the region. These natural features are more 
or less extended to half the central region, the other 
half being relatively a level country with increase of soil. 
The eastern region comprising a little more than one- 
fourth of the district, is low and level; the soil is 
fertile, although mixed up with kankar or a light loam 
reinforced by detritus from uplands and alluvial deposits 
from rivers, traversing the region. We have no relevant 
data on the size of cultivation. But if the malguzari 
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(revenue-paying) land had even any partial relevance to 
total cultivation,2 we learn that in a district measuring 
3,858 square miles in 1796, only 5,27,467 bighas® or 
272.45 square miles were malguzari lands, the actual extent 
of uncultivable and forest area remaining unknown. 

1.2. Classification of I.,and 

The land of the district is classified in terms of ferti¬ 
lity, situation and nature of ultilization, into 13 classes.' 
Of these do, suna, sali, ola or olan and paner baraj 
(betel leaf plantation) are of special value. Do, suna 
and sali are again subdivided into three classes—first, 
second and third, according to quality. They all possess 
rich soil. Do land generally produces paddy, rabi crops, 
sugar-cane and occasionally cotton. If sugar-cane is 
planted, the land remains single-cropped as the crop 
occupies the land throughout the year. Suna land is 
unsuitable for cultivation of sugar-cane. Both do and 
suna are earmarked for the aus, that is, autumn rice. 
While it is sown in those lands they can be double 
cropped raising cotton or wheat or rabi crops after the 
paddy is harvested, Sali lands generally produce aman, 
that is, winter rice, a variety of pulses called khesari and 
til (sesamum). Danga is a poor, high land, niras or 
juiceless as it is called. Quality of land, in fact, varies 
with the amount of moisture it contains and the quantity 
of irrigation facilities available. 

1.3. Classification of Soil 

The soil of the district as distinct from land, is divided 
into 9 classes® of which most common are bele, kankure 
and bindi—all of poor quality, porous, loose, friable 
and not retentive of moisture. Soil of better quality, 
such as metal and pali, is well-suited for raising all kinds 
of crops—paddy, sugarcane, wheat, gram, kalai (pulse) 
etc., and a boon for the tillers. And like boons, lands 
having metal and pali soil are not plentiful in the district. 

In the circumstances the initial requirements for agri- 
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cultural operation of the district were, inter-alia, sufficient 
watering of the plots through the means of an efficient 
system of irrigation, artificial manuring and reclamation 
of waste and jungle lands. 

2. Constraints on Agriculture 
2.1. Drought 

In view of the quality and nature of the soil as well 
as the geo-physical condition of the district a good sys¬ 
tem of irrigation was a vital need for agriculture. Rain¬ 
fall for many years was neither ample nor seasonable. 
Because of scanty rainfall, “in the mofussil the Zamin- 
dars and Ryots on account of watering of their fields 
quarrel and fight.”** In 1807, a drought year, the Zamindar 
and ryots of Nanoor on the one side and those of Shahku- 
lipore on the other were engaged in a bloody clash 
over the right of watering their lands from a particular 
tank.'*^ It was reported that from the village of Nanoor 
"500 Chowars and Ryots ... armed with clubs” came 
to the tank and forcibly cut a channel for watering their 
fields. Some persons were wounded in the affray. The 
drought of 1807 was not an exception. From 1799 to 
1855, droughts of severe intensity visited thfe district 
at least thirteen times inflicting serious damage on agri¬ 
culture. The drought of 1836-37 was particularly severe.® 
It was also a protracted one ; hundreds of acres lay untilled 
for years ; and representations poured in from Z!Smin- 
dars’ cutcheries (office buildings) to the Collectorate 
giving vent to their hardships “in consequence of the late 
excessive drought”. The district officials did not receive 
similar communications from the ryots; but it is on 
record that high on the heels of the drought, rice, in 
1840, sold at 20 seers a rupee in southern parts of the 
district and there was a spate of crimes, especially theft 
of food articles and cattle lifting.® 
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2.2. Rivers and Rivulets in Spate 


The impetuous nature of the hilly rivers and rivulets 
was also occasionally a source of danger to agriculture. 
Excepting the Mor (Mayurakshi) and the Ajay, all others 
are merely channels for releasing water from the hilly side 
during the rainy season. As for the Mayurakshi and the 
Ajay, they grow from trickling streams in other seasons to 
destructive turbulence during rains, and shallow as they 
are, overflow banks as they descend on plains. The 
floods of the two rivers brought lasting woes to the ryots. 
Loss of life and property apart, the quality of the flooded 
lands deteriorated because of the deposits of heavy 
layers of sand. The floods of the Mayurakshi and the 
Ajay in 1816, greater “than they are known by the oldest 
inhabitants ever,”^® swept away many of the villages on 
the banks “so entirely that not a vestige of hut is to be 
seen”. Pargana Fateh Singh suffered most. The Magis¬ 
trate wrote that the affected area looked like one sheet 
of water with hardly a house to be seen standing. 

The misery and distress in which the calamity has 
involved the Ryots is indescribable. They have not 
only lost their Houses, Cattle and other property but 
the crops of many have been entirely destroyed and 
whole tracts of land have been laid waste and covered 
with sand for several feet deep. 

He had also reported “very great” , loss of lives. 

2 . S . Decaying Embankments 

The destructive floods of the Mayurakshi and the Ajay 
brought home to all concerned the urgency of proper 
maintenance of old embankments and erection of new 
ones not only “for the purpose of protecting the country 
from inundation” but “for the supply of water for the 
purpose of agriculture”.^' So long as the Raja of Bir- 
bhum was the sole Zamindar of the district, he, in pur¬ 
suance of a time-honoured tradition, took care of 
embankment work, commonly known as “pulbandi”. 
The new proprietors under the Permanent Settlement, 
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too, were bound by kabuliats containing a clause to the 
effect that they were to construct and keep in repairs 
all necessary embankments and were to be held respon¬ 
sible for any damage or loss resulting from their neglect 
in this.*® The Magistrate, the Collector and the Judge 
were asked to be particularly careful about the matter.** 
It appears from the Collectors’ correspondence that so 
far as the repairs of the existing embankments were con¬ 
cerned the Zamindars were forced to attend to their obli¬ 
gation occasionally, although not annually.*^. In the 
event of their failure, the amins were instructed to fur¬ 
nish estimates of the expenses for the purpose and the 
Zamindars were asked to bear them.*® But the task of 

I 

erecting new bunds involving heavy expendituie was only 
perfunctorily done.*^ The Government on its part bore 
no responsibility to run pulbandi, nor any financial 
burden to that end. In fact, there was no government 
embankment in the district.** But for the areas in which 
the Company aurangs (manufacturing centres) were 
situated and where the Company’s capital was invested, 
the (iovernment had to see that the new bunds, if neces¬ 
sary, were erected, and the old ones properly maintained. 
It gave all encouragements to the Commercial Resident 
and the indigo manufacturer in this regard.*® The 
Government continued to show anxiety for the construc¬ 
tion of necessary embankments near the Ganutea filature 
on the Mayurakshi. A point of grievance of the Zamin¬ 
dars and ryots was that “hitherto where indigo was cul¬ 
tivated in those places alone were the bunds attended 
to’’*® by the Government. The breach of the ill-main¬ 
tained bunds naturally caused damage to the habitations. 
In 1836, it was reported that the embankments on the 
Ajay were hardly better than “unconnected small bunds 
and the greater parts of these apparently had not received 
repairs for many years’’.®® This sorry state of affairs 
particularly the neglect to construct new embankments 
was largely due to the absence of any regular establish¬ 
ment for pulbandi.®* This scarcely improved later. 
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2.4. Silting up op the Kanas and Kandars ; The 
Artificiai. River Channels 

In ancient times channels were constructed to let in 
water from rivers for irrigation purpose. Some of the 
tributaries of the Mayurakshi, known as the kana nadi 
(blind rivulet) were of that type. I'his explains the 
narrow courses of the kana flowing separately from the 
main stream across the upland. In addition to these, 
there are many drainage channels in the district which 
go by the name of kandar. The kanas and the kandars 
while supplying water in the interior part of the tract, 
served also to ease pressure from the main rivers during 
rains.22 But due to seasonal silting and accumulation of 
sand their courses were progressively being choked up. 
They required re-excavation, but owing to political 
instability and financial disorganization in the eighteenth 
century, the task was largely neglected, and as a result, 
irrigation of land suffered, with the recurring devastating 
floods. 

2.5.1. Tank Irrigation system : Past and Present 

The tank-irrigation was the most wide-spread and 
popular mode of watering the land. Digging of tank 
was a deed of piety, often hallowed by social tradition 
and religious sanction. A man of means took pride and 
gained in public estimation by digging tank and dedicat¬ 
ing it to the use of men and cattle. The Birbhum Raja 
was lavish in granting lands for making tanks free of 
rent or at a nominal rent.“ Tanks dug out “for the 
benefit of Ryots” on bunjur land, and khalsa land in 
particular, were rent-free.*'* It was an ancient custom 
that in a season ofi drought cultivated lands in the vicinity 
would receive supply of water from the tank ; that its 
mouth would not be closed “if the harvest still suffer by 
it”; and that trees would not be planted on the banks 
“whose shades may injure any harvest growing round 
the sides of it”.*® In a dispute between the authorities 
of the Ganutea filature and the ryots on the issue of the 
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latter’s right to use for agricultural purpose water of a 
tank dug out by Cheap, the Collector upheld the claim 
of the ryots.*® 

2.5.2. Extensive Tank Irrigation in the Past 

Over and above the private tanks, each village possessed 
a number of community tanks, fish and water of these 
being free to all the villagers. In 1788, Collector 
Sherburne sent to the Board of Revenue an abstract of 
tanks which showed that there were 3,098 claimed and 
5,090 unclaimed tanks in 12 Parganas of the district.*'*^ 
He explained that the tanks marked “unclaimed” are “in 
the possession of individuals but without any Title other 
than that they derive from possession”. Presumably most 
of the unclaimed tanks were community tanks. Sherwill 
recorded in his Geographical and Statistical Report that 
the town of Dubrajpur under the jurisdiction of Pargana 
Shahallumpur was surrounded on all sides by numerous 
large tanks which were “either the property of Zemindars 
or of Muhajauns ... {traders/money lenders] or they 
are public property”.*** In the southern part of Duri 
Moureswar, “the villages are numerous . .. each village 
being surrounded with from a dozen to one hundred 
tanks, the water from which is used for the purpose of 
irrigation”.*" Pargana Akbershahi possesssed tanks “that 
are met with every step .. . ”®" Tanks for irrigation in 
Pargana Mallarpur “which occupy one-twentyfourth of 
the whole superficial area of the Pergunnah [ acres 
23,589-0-25] are seen in every village and at every few 
hundred yards’’.®^ With regard to Pargana Bhurkunda 
Sherwill was more elaborate. He wrote. 

Nearly one-tenth of the Pergunnah”, ( total area being 
acres 20,405-1-29 ] is occupied by ranks. In the village 
' of Shunkerpoor which has an area of a little more 
than a square mile and a quarter, or 863 acres, there 
are 111 tanks, occupying 167 acres ; forty six of these 
tanks are so close to each other that mere foot-paths 
along the crests of the high tanks separate one tank 
from another.®® 
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The Parganas referred to are situated in the eastern 
zone and the eastern and southern portions of the cen¬ 
tral zone. They show how extensively tank-irrigation 
was once practised in the district, some remnants of which 
existed in certain regions as late as the 1850s. 

2.5.3. Disuse and Decay in the Present 

During the great famine and the long period of con¬ 
fusion that followed, a great number of tanks silted up 
due to disuse and lack of proper attention. Immediately 
after the Permanent Settlement the Government appears 
to have shown some interest in this matter. In 1793, the 
Collector was authorized to advance money to the land¬ 
holders or the cultivators for the purpose of “repairing 
or enlarging the existing tanks or Reservoirs or for digg¬ 
ing new ones where necessary ... But with time the 
Government ceased to show any concern in this. The 
Zamindar’s cupidity stood in the way of improvement and 
extension of the tanks. The Zamindars used to issue 
sanads to the ryots for excavation of tanks in specified 
lands, free of rent, although not free of perquisite.*^ A 
cess called “pushkurni selami” (tank tribute) was usually 
collected from the ryot, varying from Rupees Twenty to 
Thirty or more per bigha,*® for the land he received. He 
was authorized to dig a tank and keep it under his posses¬ 
sion as lakhiraj (rent-free) for generations to come.** 
But “on a default of his heirs to it,” the Collector noted, 
“the Zemindar rents it to any person applying for the 
same at the usual Jama of 8 annas per bigha”.*’^ The 
Government thought that such practices reduced the tax¬ 
able assets of the Zamindari estates*® and decided on 
assessment of the tank land. But the ryots preferred 
rather 10 years’ purchase money to usual rent.** The 
Government policy had thus an adverse effect on the 
extension of irrigation tanks particularly in the central 
and western regions. 
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2.6. Jungle Lands : Depredations of Wild Beasts 

The forest and brushwood spread over most of the 
district posed a great impediment to the increase of cul¬ 
tivation. Depredations of wild beasts, such as elephants, 
tigers and bears were also a danger.*® Frequently they 
intruded into the populated hamlets and wrought con¬ 
siderable havoc. The village of Ranibehal in Thana 
Nangulia, for example, was in 1844, “half deserted on 
account of the number of people killed by tigers”?^ 
Thana Uperbandh was “so full of tigers that in the day 
time people go about in parties as they dare not to go 
by themselves Even the immediate vicinity of 

the Sadar station (Suri) was not free from the ravages 
of wild beasts. Between 1843 and 1847, as many as 
nineteen villagers were grievously mangled by bears in 
the suburbs of Suri, and the number of victims in the 
interior of the district was far greater.*^ Bears were 
doubly destructive : they killed and wounded human be¬ 
ings and destroyed sugarcane plantation. The cultiva¬ 
tors had to prop up machan (platform) in the midst of 
thriving field to ward off the bears. The Government, 
by way of fighting out the menace, declared rewards for 
killing tigers and elephants. By the opening of 1850 
the district appears to have been free from elephants ; but 
so far as the other games were concerned, they remained 
as big a menace as before. Evidently, the reclamation 
of forest land could have been the most effective means 
for the elimination of wild life. 

2.7. Reclamation of Forest and Waste Lands : 

Problems and Prospects 

The sadar jama having been fixed at a high pitch, the 
zamindars had to fall back upon the reclamation of fallow 
and forest land to replenish their income. 

2.7.1. The Aboriginal Labour 

V 

In view of continuing scarcity of the local labou^jUiey 
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had to entice the tribals, the Santals especially, into their 
estates first as , day labourers and then as permanent 
settlers. The process started before the opening of the 
19th century, but as late as 1820s it was not an easy task 
to persuade the Santals into the plains. Morrison, the 
Magistrate, was obliged to multiply tlie stages of Zamin- 
flari dak (postal service) “throughout the jungly part of 
the district but most especially in the Ghatwalee Taluk 
of Tuppeh Sarhet and Deogher” yielding “to the preju¬ 
dices of the Sountalls who object to cross the boundaries 
of their own jungles .. Throughout the 1820s and 
1830s, deforestation was progressing also in the neigh¬ 
bouring districts in Bihar. In 1832, Magistrate Cardew 
apprehended a band of 30 Malpaharias who lived in the 
hills of Meechee, Pakur, Dharni and Sangrampur on the 
other side of the borders of Birbhum. They were the 
ryots of Raja Prithichand Singh and Rani Maheswari, 
who, the prisoners complained, had, about four years 
ago, commenced cultivating the jungle with the assistance 
of a large body of Santals and “in consequence the articles 
procured from the jungle had become scarce and Pahareas 
had some difficulty in getting a livelihood’*.^® This 
evidently forced them to migrate to' the plains. Birbhum 
in 1830 was still jungly to a great extent infested with 
beasts of prey.^ The Santal usually lived in thick jungle 
having ample games around for his huntingt^cursion, 
with small cleared patches of ground for cultiv3ion near 
the village ; and since “he generally occupies an indifferent 
soil, a constant change in his abode is necessary ... 
This peculiar habit of theirs combined with the pressing 
need of the Zamindars here to clear their forest lands had 
evidently resulted in a substantial immigration of the 
Santals and other hill people*® and contributed to the 
process of new agricultural settlements since the 1830s. 
The charcoal burners in certain areas were cutting woods 
on a large scale for smelting iron.*® T. Oldham, superin¬ 
tendent of the Geological Survey of India, having com¬ 
pleted his field work in the iron-producing part of the 
district, reported in 1852 : 

The forests and jungles are disappearing before the 
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axe of the charcoal-burner, and the plough is steadily 
taking possession of lands but very recently covered 
with impenetrable wood.®® 

He, however, mentioned that there still remained a 
very vast extent of forest land. 

2.7.2. The Pykast Labour 

We have already noticed how the Raja of Birbhum 
reeling under the excessive revenue demand of the 
Government and the extensive rural depopulation caused 
by the famine of 1769-1770 enticed pykast (non-resident) 
ryots from Murshidabad, Rajshahi and Burdwan at a 
much reduced rent for cultivation of the fallow lands.®^ 
The pykast ryots were generally active in the eastern zone 
and the southern part of the central zone, and the jama 
payable by them formed about 10% of the Government 
demand in 1788. The lower rate of rent and other 
inducements to the pykast ryots had created great resent¬ 
ment among the heavily rented khudkast (resident) 
ryots who constituted the over-whelming majority of the 
tenants. It has already been stated how the wide-spread 
discontent of the resident ryots fostered by the superior 
ryots produced an explosive situation and brought forth 
the Government intervention to the effect that from 1789 
onwards^ both the resident and non-resident ryots would 
be subject to the established jamabandi.®® The new 
arrangement failed to ease the distress of the khudkast 
ryots while it caused discontent of the pykast tenants and 
the increasing arrears of rent on their account. Even 
after the introduction of the Permanent Settlement the 
pykast ryot continued to play a significant role in the 
reclamation process in Birbhum. The Surul Sarkar 
papers, preserved in the Bengali Section of the Visva 
Bharati IJniversity, provide us interesting information on 
the subject. We learn that Srinibash Sarkar of Surul, 
the Zamindar, liberally employed pykast labour from 
Burdwan as late as 1826 for the cultivation of his exten¬ 
sive lands.®® Some of the ryots undertook, as the kabu- 
liats show, quite large parcels of land measuring, iij^cer- 
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tain cases, as big as 65 bighas each. Fragmentation of 
holding was not yet a dominant feature in the district. 
The pykast rent was still lower than the usual rent for 
paddy land—the former varying from 12 annas to 1 rupee 
4 annas'^ which was about half the normal rent rate. 

2.8. Declining Population and Shortage of 
Labour Force 

Evidently these are signs of some dynamism in agri¬ 
culture at the time. Land was being cleared, wild life 
eliminated and the cultivation increased. The forces of 
growth, however incipient, worked in some parts of the 
western zone and the jungly portion of the central zone. 
The forces could have worked in a far extensive area had 
there been a sufficient labour force. And herein lay the 
rub. The district for three generations since the great 
famine had been reeling under depopulation. In 1789, 
in an area of about B,858 square miles the population 
numbered, according to the Collector’s estimate, 

at least 8,00,000 ... [of which] ... 2,70,000 are 
calculated to be males from 10 years and upwards, 
3,00,000 females from 10 years and upwards and 
children males and females under 10 years 2,30,000.®® 
In 1802, in spite of an increase of inhabited area, 
the population was recorded to be 7,00,000,®® a decline 
of one lakh. In 1852 Captain Sherwill put the popula¬ 
tion at 5,14,597®^ in a land measuring 3,142 square 
miles,®® a decrease of about 3 lakhs (36%) compared 
to 1789. The mode of collecting statistical data by 
the Collector was, no doubt, imperfect. He relied 
on the darogas who sent population figures on the basis 
of “the ascertained number of houses in each town and 
village multiplied by 5 the supposed number of 
inmates’’.®* Presumably, the figures on houses ,had some 
genuine basis, which showed a declining trend. Obvi¬ 
ously it was an evidence of a decaying population. The 
fact is corroborated by the number of populated villages 
which never reached the pre-famine mark of 6,000. In 
a period of 82 years, it just crossed the 1771 figure in res- 
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pect of villages (4,500 villages in 1771 and. 4,566 in 
1852) The serious shortage of labour was, therefore, 
a fact beyond doubt. The Zamindars, as it happened, 
customarily allotted additional plots on unwilling ryots 
and imposed a system of begar (unpaid labour) on the 
agricultural labourers in order to make good the imbal¬ 
ance. This being proved inadequate, they employed 
pykast ryots and brought the aboriginal immigrants to 
the district. But the dearth of labour force remained as 
acute as ever throughout the period under our study. 

2 M Shortage of Cattle Population and 
Agricultural Implements 

2.0.1. Caitle Stock 

The quality as well as number of the cattle population 
had also a vital role to play in agriculture. As to quality 
the Collector wrote in 1790 that the cattle bred in the 
district were “of the smallest kind“.^’^ More than half 
a century later the picture remained unchanged. “The 
cattle ... are of very diminutive size incapable of draw¬ 
ing a heavy load or enduring much fatigue ... ”, informed 
a Magistrate in 1842.*® The number of the cattle stock 
in the middle of the century was apparently impressive. 
According to Sherwill’s Statistical Report, the cattle stock 
numbered 2,05,019 cows, 1,41,302 bullocks and 22,392 
buffaloes®* totalling 3,68,713. But as cows were not 
employed in cultivation except in a dire emergency, the 
number of draught cattle stood at 1,63,694; and deduct¬ 
ing at least 15% which was disabled the potential 
cattle stock came down to about 1,39,141. Accord¬ 
ing to the same source there were 72,387 ploughs 
available in the district,®^ requiring at least equal 
pairs of draught cattle, that is 1,44,774 in numerical 
expression. Considering the fact that a good num¬ 
ber of bullocks were engaged in commercial transport, 
the number of which increased during rains, which, again, 
was the sowing season, one could infer that the use of 
bullocks for the purpose of agriculture was a limited 
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one. The Collector informed in 1830 that in different 
hats “as tnany as 400 draft' catde are sold or bartered 
everyday in this district, and at the commencement of 
the ploughing season the number is considerably larger”.^® 
The price of a good pair of bullocks was as high as Rs. 30 
in 1824.®® Buffaloes, much more hardy than bullocks, 
could have been profitably employed in large numbers 
in the hard dry soil of the district. But its price as well 
as its maintenance cost, were prohibitive particularly for 
the inferior ryots who constituted an overwhelming 
majority in the peasantry. 

2.9.2. Ploughs in Short Supply 

The number of plo|^hs, too, fell far short of the 
requirements of the diswict. Assuming that one plough 
drawn by a single pair of bullocks could normally cul¬ 
tivate 5 acres or 1.5 bighas of land,®"^ it required 2,44,602 
ploughs to cover 12,23,011 acres*® or, 36,69,033 bighas 
which was the total cultivation in 1852. The deficit 
was about 70%. It would have required another 1,57,601 
ploughs for 7,88,009 acres or, 23,64,027 bighas marked 
as uncultivated but cultivable.*® The real deficit of the 
available ploughs as that of the draft cattle thus stood 
at a much higher level. 

2.10. Insufficient Supply of Fertilizers 

In view of the nature of the soil and cultivation of 
certain cash crops, such as sugarcane and cotton, necessi¬ 
tating intensive manuring, fertilizers in sufficient quantity 
was an essential pre-requisite for agricultural growth. 
Since fertilizers in those days consisted mainly of cow- 
dung, their quantity depended on the agricultural stock. 
And the latter, as we have seen above, was not sufficient. 
Furthermore, since a very large quantity of cowdung was 
being used as fuel for domestic purpose, a shortage of 
manure was acutely felt in the district. In 1800 cotton 
production sharply declined in the district. Since the 
process of decline had been current for quite sometime, 
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John Cheap, the Commercial Resident of Sonamukhi, 
wondered if it resulted “from bad seasoii or lands been 
worn out”,'^® the latter cause might have been connected 
with insufficient manuring. 

3. Progress of Agriculture 
.3.1. Food Crops (Rice, Maize and Wheat) 

Rice being the staple food, paddy was the principal 
crop of the district. It was also the sole means of the 
ryots for paying rent and purchasing other necssaries of 
life. In 18.51, it constituted three-fourths of the produce 
of the district.^^ At the beginning of our period the 
ratio was probably higher. Mai|| or Indian corn “being 
considered as unwholesome by*the inhabitants ... is 
scarcely cultivated” in 1801.In 1852, maize was culti¬ 
vated on a limited scale in the Santal-inhabited regions 
only."^* Wheat was also not liked by the local people as 
food, and, as such, was sown on a very small scale in the 
months of March and April, “on the same ground which 
has just produced a fine crop of rice.’”^^ In 1847, about 
5,000 bighas were devoted to wheat producing 15,000 
maunds of Duchea and Kheri (the best and the inferior) 
varieties’”. Collector Reid did not see any chance of 
wheat cultivation gaining popularity in the district. 
"Rice is our great staple,” he wrote, “and I do not think 
that the natives would be inclined to extend wheat culti¬ 
vation to the exclusion” of rice.’® 

.3.2. Attempt at Introduction of New Vegetables : 

Eggplant and Potato 

While Reid felt diffident about popularizing the culti¬ 
vation of wheat, two of his early predecessors, Keating 
and Purling, were enterprising enough to venture on two 
kinds of vegetables—brinjel (egg plant) and potato. Of 
the two, the first was successfully introduced, but the 
attempts to introduce the second proved abortive. In 
1792, Keating informed Lt. Col. Robbert Kyd of the 
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Calcutta Botanic Gardens that the brinjel seeds he sent 
had developed into seedlings and were “thriving remark¬ 
ably weir’J^ He hoped, and rightly, that “as an article 
of food it is likely to^be of great consideration to the 
natives”. 

The cultivation of potato had been attempted in 1796 
by Purling as an auxiliary food article in times of scarcity 
of rice. But it was an abortive attempt. 

I planted {wrote the Collector] a great number of 
potatoes which seemed to thrive protempore and pro¬ 
mised a plentiful supply, grew to a tolerable size and 
then rotted in the ground .... 

Several gentlemen at Suri strove hard to grow potato 
but with no better result."® The soil was inhospitable 
“being formed of hard substance, and mixed with small 
stones or cankar ...” The natives “in a voice declare 
their ignorance of the plant, and do not appear at all 
disposed to lend their aid in the cultivation of it”. The 
Collector persuaded the Zamindars to introduce potato 
in their respective estates, but to no purpose.®® Under 
the circumstances, the succeeding Collector Corvell could 
only assure his higher authorities that sometimes in future 
the greater consumption of the article by the natives 
might provide sufficient incentive to its cultivation.®* 

3.3. Spring Crops and Cash Crops 

The district produced a number of rabi (spring) crops, 
namely, gram, mustard, cereals and linseed. Radish was 
a popular vegetable.®® And there were cash-crops which 
included sugar cane, cotton, mulberry, indigo, betel leaf 
and a little poppy. 

3.3.1. Study in Cash Crops 

Of all the cash crops sugar cane and cotton were most 
popular with the ryots.®® In the event of failure of paddy, 
ryots did 

hold forth the resources of the produce of the sugar¬ 
cane and cotton lands (which are much cultivated in 
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particular parts of Birbhum) for the payment of their 
rents.** 

Since the cultivation of both the crops was necessarily 
intensive and required plentiful# supply of water and 
manure (while 45 cwts of cowdung per acre were suffi¬ 
cient for rice land, sugarcane required five times more the 
quantity)a larger labour force because of the constant 
care that their cultivation needed, only the substantial 
ryots could take to them on any considerable scale. Heavy 
production cost notwithstanding, the returns were 
encouraging. Sugar and cotton piecegoods being two 
principal manufactures of the district for a pretty long 
time, the demand for those two cash crops was assured. 
Mulberry plants were also cultivated to feed the silk 
worms. In fact, the extent of cultivation of sugar cane, 
cotton and mulberry depended on the vicissitudes of 
trade in sugar, cotton piecegoods and raw silk. 

3.3.2. Sugarcane Cultivation 

Long before the English Company started its ‘invest¬ 
ment’ in sugar, goor (molasses) and sugar had been 
manufactured in Birbhum in large quantities for domes¬ 
tic consumption and export. The sugarcane cultivation 
was, therefore, not a new phenomenon. In November 
1792, Keating informed the Board of Revenue that in 
Birbhum 11,400 bighas of land had been devoted to 
sugar.*® In view of the high prices of sugar in the United 
Kingdom the Company meanwhile was contemplating 
means to extend sugar plantation in the Bengal Presi¬ 
dency.*^ Would the Collector of the district suggest any 
mode “for extending the cultivation of sugar, or whether 
he would leave it to suit itself gradually to the actual 
Demand ?”—-enquired the Board of Trade.** Keating 
appears to have been a protagonist of a policy of laissez 
faire and was “decidedly of opinion that the cultivation 
ought to be left to itself’’.®* Because, he wrote, “any 
interference of Government creates jealousy in the minds 
of the natives and will rather retard than extend the 
manufacture’’. He informed that the initial enquiries 
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into the acreage under sugarcane had already created an 
apprehension that' the Government had intended to set 
up a monopoly. 

There was another cause of apprehension. In the 
middle of 1792, the Court of Directors authorized a pri¬ 
vate merchant, John Patterson, to acquire any amount 
of land in the district of Birbhum “for the purpose ot 
extending the culture of sugarcane and improving the 
manufacture of sugar” and instructed the Government 
servants “to afford him every countenance and assistance 
in their power...”®® Patterson got a 12-year lease, as 
a pykast ryot, of taluk Amdohora (situated between Bol- 
pur and Purandarpur) with about 3,085 bighas 17 cottahs 
of land.*' The venture hiiled. He left the district and 
his works with nobody to look after, were “falling to 
decay and the lands daily growing waste’.®* 

Apart from other factors, frequent droughts and the 
heavy initial cost stood in the way of the increase of 
sugarcane cultivation.*® The Commercial Resident was 
forbidden to make advances directly to the ryots in their 
assistance.** Such advances were customarily made to the 
sugai^ pykars and boilers who in their turn distributed 
them' to the cultivators.*® Cheap considered the s^^tem 
an inevitable constraint on the cultivation of cane and 
production of sugar.®* However, the high prices of goor 
(soft sugar or molasses) caused by the increasing demand 
did constitute an incentive to the ryots. The Collector 
reported in 1802 that in consequence of the large scale 
purchases of the commodity by the Government, sugar¬ 
cane cultivation had “considerably increased”.*^ The 
boom in the sugar market abroad had brought the native 
and other European merchants here. Under its impact 
some paddy fields were even temporarily converted into 
sugar plantation.** But the depressed state of sugar mar¬ 
ket in Great Britain in thes' first decade of the nineteenth 
century and the great economic crisis in the 1830s hit the 
industry very badly.*® Over and above there was the 
growing importation of foreign sugar into the district, 
and sugarcane cultivation tended to decline. In 1846, 
the Collector estimated the size of sugarcane cultivation 
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at 10,000 bighas,*®*^ which snows a decrease of 1,400 bighas 
since 1792. However, the prohibition of imports of 
foreign sugar into the district had already been working 
towards a revival of the industry even if slowly. By the 
end of the 1840s the industry was prospering again; and 
the cultivation of sugarcane consequently increased. 

3.3.3. Cotton 

Two kinds of cotton were produced in the district: 
the white or the common kind and a reddish kind pro¬ 
duced in the jungly parts of the district towards Deo- 
ghar.^®^ The Sonamukhi aurang until the close of the 
eighteenth century was “equal to its own supply of 
cotton”*®® for manufacturing garhas (the local variety of 
piece-goods) for export trade. The ordinary garhas meant 
for the ordinary people were also woven in the district. 
All these, necessarily, created a heavy demand for cotton. 
A considerable part of it was met by imports from Patna 
and Murshidabad.*®*. According to an official estimate of 
1789, the annual production of the district amounted to 
about 40,000 maunds, while imports from Patna by way 
of Murshidabad amounted to 12,000*®* maunds. Accept¬ 
ing the estimate of a Collector that the average produc¬ 
tion of cotton per bigha was from 2^ to 3 maunds of 40 
seers depending on the quality of the soil,*®® not less than 
13,000 bighas of land were engaged for the purpose. 
Although the quantity of land for the cultivation of cotton 
was thus considerable, the quality of the produce was 
generally inferior.*®® In order to make improvement on 
the current species, the Board of Revenue advised the 
Cpllector to introduce 

generally throughout the provinces an improved species 
of cotton by extending the cultivation of the finest 
and best sort produced \in the neighbourhood of 
Dacca.*®* 

The quality, it appears, improved to some extent, and 
the Commissioner of Revenue, happy and confident, urged 
the Collector to introduce foreign seeds—Sea Island, New 
Orleans and Mexicans—towards a further improvement.*®® 
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But Collector Reid hesitated.. Foreign seeds, he knew, 
were experimented, without success, in Bihar, and as ''the 
climate of the district is more like Behar than Ben^'*, 
he disapproved of the idea of trying them here.^®® 

The Commercial Resident and the piece-goods mer^ 
chants furnished advances to the weavers, but the *‘Ryut 
cultivates at his ^ own risk and no advances are made.*’^^® 
So long as high demand and good price for cotton pre¬ 
vailed, the size of cultivation did not decrease. However, 
since 1806 the European wars and the prohibitive tariff 
by the British Government at home sharply reduced the 
European market for Bengal piece-goods. The spectacu¬ 
lar growth of British calicoes after the conclusion of the 
war dealt a death blow to the Bengal calicoes. Govern¬ 
ment advances to the weavers of the district ceased; 
there was an acute shortage of cotton in Bengal due to its 
importation to England and the Birbhum garhas were 
unable to compete with the imported English cloth in 
point of quality and also of price. By the 1830s, the 
collapse was all but complete.^V The cultivation of 
cotton registered a sharp fall. In 1848, the Collector 
found that cotton was being cultivated in only 1,500 
bighas of land with the potentialities of a far greater 
extension.'^® Compared to 1789 figure it was a real 
disaster. In 1862, the quantity of cotton produced in the 
district was so meagre “as to be barely sufficient for the 
private consumption of the cultivators.”^* It was 
extensively grown at Rustampur and Nurui, both in the 
neighbourhood of Suri.^’^ 

3.3.4. Mulberry 

There were two kinds of mulberry in the district, the 
bara tut (large-leaved mulberry) and the chhota tut 
{small-leaved mulberry). The district usually cultivated 
the latter kind.^® Both high and low lands were used 
for its plantation,^^* although high lands were much more 
suitable. Lands were prepared having been “banked and 
ditched all round, plentifully manured with cow-house 
litter, mud from the bottom of tanks, and the chrysalides 
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of rceled-off cocoons/’^*'^ , The {dant yielded five crops 
a year.^B Sometimes the mulberry cultivator himself 
kept the worms, but generally rearing the worms wa» 
performed by men of a distinct class who purchased mub 
berry leaves from the cultivators to feed the worms. The 
quality of cocoons depended largely on proper and full 
feeding of the worms. The quality as well as the quan^ 
tity of production of raw silk was obviously connected 
with the extent of mulberry cultivation. 

The mulberry tracts lay in the eastern zone of the dis¬ 
trict where grew up the filatures. The Ganutea filature 
was established in 1785-86 by James Frushard.^^® He had 
about 2,500 bighas of land for mulberry plantation of 
which 1,095 bighas were claimed to be covered with 
jungles or sterile and the rest cultivated.^®® Excessive 
rent and natural calamities like drought and flood of the 
Mor (Mayurakshi) retarded the growth of mulberry cul¬ 
tivation. On assuming the charge of the Ganutea fila¬ 
ture in 1807 Cheap took"^steps to increase the cultivation 
of mulberry in order to meet the requirement of his 
growing concern. It appears that the cultivation spread 
to new regions such as Surul.*®® With the decline of 
piece-goods trade, raw silk became the most important 
investment of the Company. The Birbhum silk had a 
wide market in Great Britain and Europe. The Bemand 
for it rose high and a large number of private filatures 
came into existence. Naturally, the ryots increased their 
mulberry cultivation for leaves and cocoons because of 
the great demand. But the increase still fell far short 
of the requirement as a result of which prices of cocoons 
rose,^®* and the quality of cocoons also deteriorated^* 
due to underfeeding of the worms. The Board of Trade 
wondered in 1831 why mulberry plantation had not been 
increased to an optimum limit, particularly when culti¬ 
vation of mulbeny and rearing of worms “pay more to 
the persons engaged- in these pursuits than they derive 
from any other source or occupation.”^®® But the occur¬ 
rence of some economic and administrative developments 
made the prospect of mulberry cultivation still worse. 

The fell of the agency houses*^® in 1832-1833 seems to 
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have had some adverse eflEect on the manufacture of silk 
and cultivation of mulberry in the district. While invest¬ 
ing. most of their capital in indigo, the agency houses 
financed “all schemes of manufacture and agriculture” 
with some exceptions.^’' Under the Charter Act of 1833 
the Company had wound up its silk investment. The 
Ganutea filature changed hands and, between 1837 and 
the early 1840s, its operation nearly ceased.^ Such 
development, presumably, resulted in reducing the mul¬ 
berry cultivation, although other private filatures conti¬ 
nued to carry on their operation. However the set¬ 
back was short-lived. In his Geographical and Statistical 
Report, 1848-52, Sherwill noted the busy operation of the 
Ganutea and other native filatures. In Parganas Swarup- 
sing, Shahzadpur, jowas Ibrahimpur Ichhapukur a 
“very large portion of the land is occupied by Mulberry 
plantations for the use of the silkworms ... 

3.3.5. Indigo 

Thanks to the pioneering zeal of John Cheap, indigo 
cultivation and its manufacture'*^ * were introduced in 
Birbhum in 1796.'*^ Cheap’s assistant, David Erskine, a 
Scottish free merchant, set up a number of indigo factories 
in the district. In order to meet the requirements of the 
factories under Messrs Erskine, 14,525 bighas of land had 
been brought under indigo cultivation, in addition to 
2,125 bighas in the Jungle Mahal.'®* In 1830, cultiva¬ 
tion in the district under British and European factories 
was estimated at 15,125 bighas of land.'^ 

Messrs Erskine depended exclusively on the ryoti sys¬ 
tem of indigo cultivation.'®* Under the system the plan¬ 
ters came into prior agreements with the ryots for planta¬ 
tion on their lands and provided advances to them so that 
they could smoothly carry on all processes of cultivation 
and deliver the plants to the factories in time.'®® Their 
dealings with the ryots were said to have been marked by 
tact and consideration,'*^ 

Apart from Erskines’, there wei;e some other indigo 
factories in the district run mostly by local zamindars 
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and patnidars. The amount of cultivation under them 
is not known. But their dealings with the ryots were 
highly oppressive.^® The oppressive treatment of the 
ryots by the indigenous planters coupled with the lack 
of necessary capital to invest in this highly expensive 
undertaking ultimately stood in the way of growth of the 
indigo cultivation and manufacture in the district. 

3.3.6. Betel Leaf^ Betel Nut and Tobacco 

Betal leaf was grown in lands denominated paner baraj 
by cultivators, called Baroi. It was almost universally 
chewed in the district. In 1800 the annual production 
of betel leaves was estimated at 14,40,00,000.^®® But the 
district did not produce betel nut, an essential ingredient 
for chewing the betel leaf. People consumed about 
1,000 maunds of betel nuts which were imported from 
Murshidabad and other places.^^® In 1789, the Collector 
stated that the district produced “a very small quantity’" 
of tobacco “which is expended by the proprietors of the 
soii.’'i!*i Tobacco must have been a very rare produce 
of the district, as a Collector reported in 1800 that the 
article was not “at present nor has been cultivated in this 
district in the remembrance of the'oldest inhabitants of 
it. ”1^*2 Five to ten thousand maunds of tobacco were 
estimated to have been imported from Murshidabad and 
Rangpur.^^ Soil being considered unfavourable to the 
growth of tobacco, the ryots could not be persuaded to 
cultivate it.^^ 


4. Size of Cultivation 

Paucity of data makes it difficult to estimate the changes 
over the years in the size of cultivation. In 1802, ^e 
Collector reported that since the first year of the Decen¬ 
nial Settlement (1790) cultivation had been considerably 
extended and improved, “but in what degree I cannot 
say »«i46 In tijat y^ar the ratio between the cultivated 
and the uncultivated land was supposed to be 1:8.®^^ 
Absentee landlordism was common and the landlords did 
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not efficiently attend to the permanent improvement of 
their estates."^ But obliged to pay a heavy revenue «they 
had sought to encourage reclamation of the waste. The 
charcoal burners, too, had a role in the reclamation of 
forest lands. The process gathered momentum in the 
1850s as T. Oldham, Superintendent of the Geological 
Survey of India, testified. Sherwill tells us that in an 
area of 20,11,021 acres the “total cultivation” consisted 
of 12,23,011 acres leaving 7,88,009 acres as “uncultivated 
and unculturable.”;^^* Thus more than 60% of the total 
available land was cultivated. The cultivation appears 
to have been increased by 49% during a period of 50 
years (1802-1852). Giving allowances for some inevit¬ 
able lapses in Sherwill’s geographical survey, the fact 
remains that during the first half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury the area under cultivation, in spite of many hin¬ 
drances, increased. But still agriculture remained basi¬ 
cally, and in its total outlook, very much depressed. 

5. Depressed State of Agriculture : 

Factors Responsible for it 

5.1. Low Yield due to Inferior Seeds and 
Insufficient Fertilizers 

There were several factors responsible for this. We have 
already dealt with the irreparable dearth of labour, cattle 
stock and agricultural implements in the district which 
proved to be a lasting impediment to the growth of 
agriculture. Besides, paddy seeds sown in the district 
were generally of an inferior variety, and as late as 1871, 
no improvement occurred in this respect.^** This, com¬ 
bined with other factors, such as insufficiency of fertilizers, 
contributed to the low yield per acre (3 bighas make an 
acre). In 1871, the Collector estimated that an average 
land (paddy land paying rent @ Rupee one and 
eig^t annas per bigha) yielded 13» to 17j^ cwts of 
paddy per acre, or 6 to 8 maunds of paddy per 
bigha.^®® The estimated out-turn of land paying 
Rs. 3 per bigha was 22 cwts of paddy and fifths cwts 
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of wheat per acre, or 10 mauncU and a quarter of paddy 
and ja. little more than 3 maunds of wheat per bighas. 
The lands were generally single-cropped. The produces 
of them, and as such the income of the ryots, could have 
been increased by making them double-cropped. But lack 
of irrigation facilities and paucity of resources stood, in 
the main, in the way. After the rice harvest, only some 
of the lands were devoted to spring crops. It was done 
by the well-to-do ryots only at an emergency “when the 
paddy crops are not in a thriving state, and yielding little 
prospect of a promising harvest.. Lands selected 

for cotton were utilised to raise a crop of paddy and vice 
versa. “And from both the cotton and paddy the culti¬ 
vation may derive a profit yearly of 60 per cent.”^®® 

5.2. Exorbitant Rent 

One of the greatest obstacles to a healthy growth of 
agriculture appears to have been the exorbitant rate of 
rent. Of the three kinds of rent, viz, labour rent, pro¬ 
duce rent and cash rent, we have selected the last one for 
our enquiry. Because rent was mostly paid in cash. The 
cash rent for different descriptions of cultivated land 
differed in rate from Pargana to Pargana, ranging generally 
from Re. 1—8 to Rs. 4 per bigha.^®® In many of the 
mahals “the lands were generally assessed at an equal 
rate without any, distinction being made between three 
sorts of land” (1st, 2nd and 3rd) ;’®^ but the rate gene¬ 
rally tended to be maximum. 

5.2.1. Rent of Betel Leaf and Cotton J.*and 

The most heavily assessed lands were those that pro¬ 
duced betel leaf, cotton, sugarcane and mulberry. Paner 
boroj or betel leaf land was rated, including abwabs, at 
about Rs. 23 per bigha—an extremely high rate.'®® In 
1789, Keating gave the following rate of cotton land in 
Birbhum, according to quality of the soil.'®® 

1st sort Rs. 4 per bigha 

2nd sort Rs. 3 

3rd sort Rs. 2J „ 

•mi 
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In 1848, a first class cotton land was reported to have 
been xated at from Rs. 4 to 5“^ when the cotton piece 
goods industry was in a moribund state. The^ Collector 
stated in the same year that the country cotton with seeds 
and without seeds Was sold at the rate o£ Rs. 3 and Rs. 10 
respectively per maund.^®* The cost o£ cultivation added 
with rent amounted to about Rs. 9 per bigha leaving a 
paltry sum of 8 annas to 12 annas for the cultivators.^®® 
The cotton lands generally being double-cropped pro¬ 
ducing rice as well could, it is presumed, provide some 
compensation to the ryots. 

5.2.2. Rent of Sugarcane Land 

The sugarcane lands likewise were subjected to 
forbidding rent. Do, Suna, olan and sali lands were 
employed ior sugarcane, each of which again being 
divided into three classes, 1st, 2nd and 3rd, according to 
the productivity of soil. The minimum rent for the 
worst sort (3rd dass) of sugarcane land did not come 
below Re 1 as 0 gds 14 c 3 (Pargana Senbhum) while the 
maximum, ior the 1st class land, was Rs. 4 as 6 gds 14 c 2 
{Sabek Moureswar) per bigha.^®® In the case of the pykast 
ryots, the normal rate was reduced by about 20 to 25%, 
and this privilege continued as late as 1837.^®* The Collec¬ 
tor reported in 1792 that the normal yield of one bigha 
of the first dass sugarcane land was 4 maunds 26 seers 11 
chhataks of soft sugar (molasses), the second dass land 
yielded 3 mds. 10 srs. and the third dass 2 mds. 13 srs. 
5 chs. making an average production of 3 mds. 16 srs. 
11 chs. per bigha.^®^ In 1793, molasses sold in the dis¬ 
trict at Re 1 as 0 per maund.^®* Thus the market price 
of the above quantity was Rs. 5 as 9. The value of 
the produce of the 1st class and 3rd class land thus stood, 
respectively, at Rs. 7 as 8 gds 15 and Rs. 3 as 12 gds 9 ; 
and the rent rate, therefore, represented 59 per cent of 
the value of the produce in case of the 1st class land and 
27 per cent in respect of 3rd dass land. Only one instance 
from Birbhum of 1951 will suffice to bring home the 
enormousness of the rent-rate of sugar-cane land of those 
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days in relation to the value of the produce: one bighas 
of nonirrigated land at an average rent of 14 annas under 
Thana Muhamtnadbazar yielded on the average 30 mds. 
of molasses valuing Rs.'300—0, at the rate of Rs. 10 per 
maund.^ Here the rent represented only 0-25% of the 
value of the produce. 

5.2.3. Rent of Mulberry La^ds 

The nirick of the mulberry lands was equally high. In 
1831, it varied for high lands per bigha from 3 to 5- 
rupees, and for. low land from Re 1 as 4 to 3 rupees.^®® In 
the Surul and Ganutea aurangs it was Rs. 4—8 per bigha, 
while at Rangamati it was only Re 1 as 4. Because of 
this low rate at Rangamati the Commercial Resident 
could persuade the ryots “in the cultivation of so large 
portion of the lands resumed from indigo planter’’.^®* 
According to Cheap, it was “increased rent immediately 
demandable" and inundation causing great loss to the 
ryots that made it “next to impossible to induce the 
ryots to increase the cultivation” of mulberry.^®^ But 
despite this exorbitant rate cultivation increased. The 
increase was due to the returns the mulberry cultivator 
gained from the crop. In 1831 Colin Shakespeare, the 
Commercial Resident, submitted the following statement 
of the cost of production of a bigha of mulberry land 
and of the usus^ income from it 


Cost: 


Average rent per bigha 

Manure 

I.abour of 40 days in a year 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

4- 4 
1- 8 
4- 0 


Rs. 

9-12 

V... .. 

Income: 

14 loads of leaves @ Re. 1 

Less cost of cultivation 

Rs. 

14- 0 
9-12 


Rs. 

4- 4 



mm 
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Where the crop did not fail, the cultivator was expected 
to earn the above income from one bigha of land, if he 
did not rear the cocoons himself. And if he did, his 
average annual income was expected to be Rs. 34-4, after 
the deduction of the cost of cultivation and rearing.It 
was more than the avera^ income of the cultivators of 
other crops. This explains how mulberry cultivation sur> 
vived the natural calamities and uncertainties of trade. 

Betel leaf, cotton, sugarcane and mulberry occupied a 
relatively small portion of the total cultivation of the dis- 
trict. It is, therfore, worthwhile to examine the ratio 
between the rent and the value of rent-surplus ratio of the 
produce of land devoted to rice, the great staple of the 
district. 


5.2.4. Rent of Paddy Land 

The rent of a paddy land varied from Re 1 as 8 to Rs. 3 
per bigha.^’'® The average production of paddy in two 
categories of land was about 8| maunds per bigha,or 
more than 5| maunds of rice. From this quantity of 
paddy, a peasant could collect straw of about 10 to 12 
pons.^"^® In 1851, rice sold in the district, whole-sale and 
retail, respectively, at 1 maund 12 seers and 1 maund 10 
seers per nipee.'^® The average price, both wholesale 
and retail, of the above quantity of produce was about 
Rs. 4—7 and of straw at the rate of 11 pons a rupee^*®^* 
yielding more or less one rupee, making a total of Rs. 5 
as 7. The rent-rate (Re 1 as 8 to Rs. 3) thus represented 
27.6% to 55.2% of the value of the produce per bigha. 
Taking into account other heads of production cost, 
namely, seeds, manure, labour, agricultural implements, 
and a pair of bullocks, a cultivator was obviously left with 
a very slender surplus. Under the circumstances he had 
little or no incentive for intensive cultivation. In tl^is 
connection Collector CorvelFs observation on rent-free 
tenures of the district may provide us with some clue to 
the problem. 

If the rent-free lands [wrote Corvell in 1802J, and 
the lands which pay revenue to Government are 

I 

"■ I 
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equally well-situated» no difference is found between 
them as regards the state of cultivation. But in general 
the lands exmpted from the payment of revenue 
are reckoned to be best cultivated (emphasis 
added) ^ 

In spite of this helpful suggestion no step was taken by 
the appropriate authorities to revise the rent-structure to 
the benefit of the ryots; rather the Government resumed 
rent-free tenures sometimes at an exorbitant rate with 
results we have already discussed.^^^ 

5.3. Size of Peasant Holding 

Again, the size of a holding has a bearing on the means 
of the ryots. In 1871, the Collector reckoned three cate¬ 
gories of peasant holding: a large-sized farm exceeding 
50 bighas [or about 17 acres] of all descriptions of land, 
a fair-sized one of 30 bighas <[ or about 10 acres ] of diffe¬ 
rent classes of ground and a very small as well as unecono¬ 
mic holding comprising 15 bighas [or 5 acresA 
peasant holder of a 15 bigha ([5-acre] farm was not, the 
Collector opined, “as well-off as an ordinary retail shop 
keeper; nor would it enable him to live so comfortably 
as Rs. 8 or 16s of money would.” Data are wanting for 
estimating the respective percentage of large, fair-sized 
and small farmholders among the peasant population of 
the district; but the prevalence of krishani, hal-krishani 
systems and various categories of share-croppers testified 
to the fact that very poor peasants including landless 
labourers were no less numerous. The Collector in 
1871 recorded that there was no class of small proprietors 
in Birbhum who owned, occupied and cultivated their 
hereditary plots without either a superior landlord above 
or a sub-holder or kishan or labourer of any sort under 
them.”® 


6. Impact of the Moribund Agriculture 
ON Economy 

Under such conditions it is futile to expect accumula- 
ticm of initial capital from agricultural surplus for invest- 

* 
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meat ia iadustrial or mercaatile eaterprises. A laaguish- 
iag agriculture iaevitably meaat a shruakea iatemal 
niarket and a sickly rural industry.'’* The ordinary xyot 
was in a perennM predicament, struggling bitterly, as 
he did, for his mere existence. The substantial ryot, when< 
ever he had some savings, thought of purchasing a zamin- 
dari mahal, a prestige symbol. The rich zamindars of 
the district, few in number, “are all non-resident”'®® and 
were hardly intersted in the welfare of their estates. The 
“zemindars resident in this district are generally distressed 
for money.”'®' The common run of them were lavish 
and extravagant. Few of the Zamindars were endowed 
with sufficient resources, fewer still with resources and 
spirit to make investment in industrial and commercial 
ventures but in land. 

i 

Some Native Entrepreneurs 

Babu Ashutosh De and Pramathanath De were two 
of the few and remarkable entrepreneurs of the district. 
The two brothers owned a joint zamindari in Birbhum. 
They were engaged in sugar manufacture and trade in 
the district. But the De brothers, non-resident zamin¬ 
dars as they were, had been better known as the top-rank¬ 
ing Calcutta banians. Some families having antecedents 
of business acumen had happily shifted to landed pro¬ 
perty. In this connection the Sinha family of Raipur 
and the Sarkar family of Sunil merit mention. Lalchand 
Sinha, was a piece-goods trader of Chandrakona in 
Midnapur.'®® He came to Birbhum in connection with 
his business at the early phase of the East India Com¬ 
pany in the district and settled at Raipur near Surul 
along with more than a thousand weavers who emigrated 
with him. It is said that he supplied garhas manufac¬ 
tured by his weavers to Cheap, the Commercial Resident, 
and amassed huge wealth.'®® Shyamkishore followed up 
the occupation of his father to carry it on to his son 
Jagmohan. Jagmohan was a great moneyed man of the\ 
district. * He once advanced a loan about Rs. 50,000 to 
the Raja of Birbhum then in confinement, and eventually 

\ 
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acquired the estatse of Senbhum and Supur^'»* Srinibash 
Sarkar, by caste a Sadgop and a cultivator by ancestry, 
was, as his discendants claim, appointed the gomasta to 
the Surul factory by Cheap. He, too, made great for¬ 
tunes, which he invested both in garha trade and pur¬ 
chase of Zamindari estates.^^ But his successor preferred 
a secure investment in Zamindari to manu&cture and 
trade, which was exposed to risks and uncertainties. 

The local people, thus, either unable or unwilling to 
venture on industry and trade, the district, as a result, 
lay, in the main, a field for, the European and native 
merchants from outside the district. On the following 
two Chapters we deal with the condition of rural industry 
and trade in the district. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE DISTRICT ECONOMY : RURAL MANUFACTURE 

AND INDUSTRY 

/ 

Rural manufacture and industry grow as an adjunct to 
agriculture. In an age of extremely difficult communi¬ 
cation, villages far away from administrative and military 
centres, tended to develop a self-sufficient economy of 
their own. The self-sufficient economy grew up within 
the limits of one or a group of adjacent villages. Con¬ 
venience and the pursuit of their hereditary occupations 
led to formation of occupational divisions within the 
community-tillers tilling lands to raise crops, artisans 
making agricultural implements and utensils, weavers 
and other manufacturers producing cloth and various 
necessaries of life, different professional classes discharg¬ 
ing their respective duties. Barter was the general sys¬ 
tem current within the community. Until the money 
economy had decisively been established in the district, 
village artisans received their remuneration in kind dur¬ 
ing harvesting season in lieu of services they rendered 
the peasant community throughout the year.’ The 
artisans in many cases however owned tiny plots of their 
own. 

Money economy, whose existence presumably predated 
British rule, grew to a considerable extent during British 
rule as a result of increased trade and commerce, the con¬ 
siderable rupee expenditure by the European companies 
on the purchases of export commodities, the reorganiza¬ 
tion of land revenue administration involving a large 
increase in the revenue demand and the adoption of 
rigorous measures towards its collection. The rigidity 
of occupational division was breaking down slowly and 
villages tended to lose their self-sufficiency and seclusion. 
An administrative machinery, the most comprehensive 
and rigid that the district had ever experienced, was 
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coming into being, and gradually all sections of people 
were caught inextricably in a network of merchant and 
industrial capital. Village artisans were easily vulnerable 
to vicissitudes of the new economic order, and many of 
them had to fall back upon land as a subsidiary means to 
keep their body and soul together.® 

Garha cloth (a coarse variety), raw silk, sugar, indigo, 
shellac and iron constituted the main manufactures of 
the district. We shall deal with them one by one and 
make our enquiry broadly under three heads, viz., 
(i) market of the article, (ii) organization of produc¬ 
tion, (iii) some constraints on the growth of production 
etc. 


1. Cotton Piece-Goods (Garha Cloth) 

1.1. The Market and the Merchants 

Cotton piece-goods formed by far the most widely 
manufactured article of the district. Commonly known 
as the Birbhum garha, it had a market both at home 
and abroad. Dhuti (men’s cloth), Shari (women’s 
cloth), chadar (wrapper), g^nji (vest) and other coarser 
varieties were used by the natives within and without 
the district. As regards its use and the market demand 
a contemporary authority wrote that the Birbhum garha 
was a kind of cloth which 

however bad {is] always to be disposed of, from its 
constant demand either for the export trade of 
Calcutta for wrappers, or for the clothings of the 
natives.® 

It had, indeed, a good market in Western India and 
in the Near East, and so far as the English and the Con¬ 
tinental markets were concerned, it had been a favourite 
merchandize there since the early eighteenth century, 
if not still earlier. 

Consequently, the mechants from Europe, western 
Asia and western India came to Birbhum to have a share 
in the profitable trade in the article. The Armenians 
were probably the earliest foreign traders in the district. 
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The Gujaratis from western India did not lag ^r behaind. 
The Sannyasi traders followed suit.^ But the Maratha 
raids had put a temporary stop to the commercial inter¬ 
course of the Gujaratis and the Sannyasis with Birbhum/' 
As the situation improved, the French, the English, the 
Dutch and the Danish merchants came. The market 
was presumably a competitive one. In the beginning the 
rivalry between the English company on the one hand 
and the French and the Dutch on the other was not so 
pronounced as it could have been, due to clandestine 
financial support the latter received from the English 
Company servants. Subsequently, with the changed cir¬ 
cumstances, the rivalry intensified and evidently affected 
the commercial activities in the district for more than a 
decade. 

Rise and Fall of the French Merchants 

The French, prior to 1768, used to make their invest¬ 
ment on cotton piece-goods in Birbhum through gomas- 
tas.® It proved to be a thriving business. The situation 
in Bengal was well-suited for the rapid growth of French 
private trade between 1704 and 1778. 

They traded on the Capital of the servants of the 
English East India Company who wanted to remit 
their fortunes to England and keep their remittance 
concealed from their masters." 

The successful operation of trade in Birbhum led Le 
Seigneur to visit the district in 1768 for a further exten¬ 
sion of business. He obtained a few bighas of land from 
the celebrated Anandachund Goswami of Supur and 
erected a house, which he called factory, there about 
S miles porth of the Ajay. Le Seigneur made elaborate 
arrangements for the purchases of cotton goods, which is 
indicated by the fact that the advances he distributed 
through dalals amounted annually to Rs. 1,25,000. He 
also employed goraastas. The French resident for all 
practical purposes lorded it over the weavers, collecting 
cloths according to contract, and in the event of their 
default posted peons, and even punished them.® He 
exercised, wrote the English Resident in 1784, 
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an authority equal to that invested in the Company’s 
agents, who were only superior in having at that time 
the support of the revenue.® 

And then the great famine of 1770 intervened. Many 
a weavers’ village was left desolate. Both quantity and 
quality of manufactures presumably fell; trade conse¬ 
quently heavily suffered. About 1774, Seigneur left the 
district for ever. I’he Supur factory fell to disuse; for 
a few years the channel of making advances in the name 
of the French having been stopped.^® Soon the American 
War of Independence led to Anglo-French wars and the 
commercial prospects for the French ^became bleak. 

After the Peace of 1783, however, the situation for the 
French changed for the better. The French private 
traders formed a new East India Company stronger than 
the earlier one. With greater resources and initiative, 
and no longer dependent on the servants of the English 
East India Company for capital, it reappeared in Bir- 
bhum for cotton piece-goods and silk. By that time the 
industry, too, appeared to have largely recovered from 
the effects of the famine.” 

The reappearance of the French had a considerable 
impact on the market. The prices of manufactures rose ; 
the weavers preferred dealings with the French who 
offered better terms than did the English Company.’® 
The appearance of the French traders posed a grave 
menace to the English. In 1786, the year the English 
assumed the direct administration of the district, G. R. 
Foley, the Collector, informed the Board of Revenue 
that one Chambon hhd made a ‘‘demand” in the name 
of the French Government on the factories of Supur, 
Alunda, Ilambazar and four other places with their 
dependencies.’^ He further wrote that the “French 
gomastahs” had been conducting those factories. But it 
is difficult to ascertain whether they were “French national 
property or that* of the individuals”.’^ Soon developed 
what was known as the “flag question”. Rumour was 
afloat in Calcutta that the French were about to fly flags 
wherever they had their agents.’® And the apprehension 
of the British at Malda that a “flag imposes upon the 
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natives and may convey the idea of some privilege, autho¬ 
rity or respect,”^® convinced the Government that some 
effective measures should be taken. The Board of 
Revenue authorized Foley to deliver the French factories 
in Birbhum over to Chambon, the French Resident, sub¬ 
ject to approval of the supreme authorities in England 
and not being proved that the property belonged other 
than to the French national.^'' At the same time they 
instructed the Collector not to allow the French Bag to 
fly at Supur and other places.^® Foley acted on the ins¬ 
truction and forcibly pulled down the French flag from 
the factory at Supur.^® But no sooner had the Collector 
left the district than the French Resident again hoisted 
the national flag over factories under his jurisdiction.®® 
In 1787, Sherburne, Foley’s successor, deputed his Assis¬ 
tant to Supur under instruction to pull the flag down.®' 
The mission brought the Resident to reason. He was 
humbled, and in 1790, the English Commercial Resident 
at Sonamukhi found no concern but his own in the dis¬ 
trict to make “any engagements or advances for the 
cloths.’’“ In 179.^, as the war between England and 
France was declared, the French Resident was forbidden 
to “undertake any fresh speculation”, and “one muti¬ 
lated house in Supur, which was French property” was 
taken possession of by the Magistrate.®® The Supur fac¬ 
tory afterwards was delivered over to John Cheap, the 
Commercial Resident at Sonamukhi.®' The English 
become too formidable a force for any commercial con¬ 
cern in the district. 

Growth of Commercial Supremacy of the 
English under John Cheap 

In establishing English supremacy in the commercial 
field John Cheap performed the most important role. 
In 1783, he assumed the charge of the Sonamukhi Resi¬ 
dency®® at a time when English commerce had yet only 
partially recovered from the effects of the famine. The 
direct administration of the district by the Company 
started before long. Birbhum garhas had been a ibvourite 
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merchandise in the English and the Continental markets. 
They had a very considerable demand in Batavia and in 
the East Goast.^^ Manila, too, had an alluring prospect.^^ 
The English Company with sceptre in hand determined 
to make most of the situation. 

And they did. The restoration and maintenance of law 
and order was the responsibility of the Collector and 
Magistrate, the consolidation and expansion of invest¬ 
ment was that of the Commercial Resident. Having 
enormous financial and administrative power in his field, 
the Commercial Resident, John Cheap with the help of 
a large and regular establishment made the English unri¬ 
valled in the sphere of garha production and trade. In 
giving some idea of the volume of production and trade 
in Birbhum garhas, the Danish Head Factor wrote in 
1789 that out of an estimated production of 4,00,000 
pieces a year, exports to European markets were about 
1,60,000 of which the English share was not less than 
80,000 pieces.®® 

Throughout the 1790s, the production of Birbhum 
garha, in spite of some unfavourable trends in the con¬ 
tinental market, was quite impressive. We have here 
the data only of the English investment. In 1792, while 
42,.^00 pieces had been procured by the Company at an 
outlay of Sa. Rs. 2,20,224,®* in 179.S, the number of pieces 
was 59,800 against the outlay of Sa. Rs. 3,2.?,454.®® The 
figures for the last two years of the eighteenth century 
were as follows: 

Years Pieces Amount 

1798 54,480 Sa. Rs. 2,52,653-3®i 

1799 54,480 Sa. Rs. 2,46,602-6®® 

1.2. Production Process : Study in Raw Material 

The high production of cotton piece-goods necessarily 
required a large amount of raw material. The district 
which included Bishnupur from 1786 to February 1793, 
was not self-sufficient in the production of the required 
quantity of cotton. In 1789, the annual production of 
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the united district was estimated at some 80,000 maunds 
of kapas (uncleaned cotton) of inferior quality,—40,000 
maunds in Birbhum proper and an equal amount in 
Bishnupur.'^’* Allowing for seeds (which made up the 
cost of labour, as they were sold “for the next year’s crop, 
and feeding cattle’’*'*), the actual quantity was about one 
fourth of this, i.e. 20,000 maunds.*® The Company's 
aurangs (manufacturing centres) alone consumed about 
25,000 maunds of cleaned cotton.*® Naturally quite a 
large quantity of cotton had to be imported from out¬ 
side the district. In 1790, about 17,000 maunds of 
kapas, or 4,250 maunds of cleaned cotton were imported 
by way of Murshidabad and Patna.®"^ Some amount also 
came from Mirzapur.** It may here be mentioned that 
the dearth of raw material that affected so often the 
investment of other merchants did not much trouble the 
English Commercial Resident upto the 1790s. Being 
assured of the full backing of the district administration, 
he compelled the ryots to cultivate cotton and other 
necessary crops.®® He informed the Board of Trade in 
1800 that his aurang was “formerly equal to its supply 
of cotton’’*®—a fact that gave him a distinct edge over his' 
competitors. 


Prices of Cotton and Yarn 

In 1789, one maund of kapas of 60 sicca weight sold 
in the district at Rs. 4, and cleaned cotton at the rate of 
two and a half seers per rupee, or 4 rupees for ten seers 
which usually were the product of one maund of kapas.*^ 
Some sort of middling, rather coarse, yarns were spun of 
the cotton. According to fineness of the yearns they were 
classified under three headsfirst, second and third. 
The market rate of each class was as follows 

First class 1 seer 4 chhataks per rupee 

Second class 1 seer 10 chhataks per rupee 

Third class 1 seer 14 chhataks per rupee 
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Classifications of Garhas : 

Three classes of yam produced three assortments of 
Birbhum garhas: first class or superfine (also called 
“poshaki” i.e. fancy, by natives, and the English company 
assortment), second class or middling and third class or 
ordinary. Each again was divided into three categories 
A, B and C, and the difference between them was generally 
calculated at 8 annas per piece.^^ One piece of garha 
commonly measured at 36 X2i cubits.^^ While the first 
and the second classes of garhas were generally earmarked 
for export, the third class of articles—coarser varieties 
were meant for local consumption. 

Dye Stuff 

An indigenous variety of yellow dye was used in the 
district which was extracted from fibres of the root of 
a tree called auch.*® Tnoot (mulberry) was also used for 
the purpose “generally ... by the natives in town”.'*^® 

1.3. Organization of Production and Export 

The thriving industry provided employment to a large 
section of people in productive operation. Indeed, the 
industry engaged so great a number of people that the 
Danish Head Factor at Serarapore described the district 
to be “almost solely inhabited by weavers.Most of the 
cottages possesed charkas (spinning wheels) to spin cotton 
into yarn. They were generally operated by women folk, 
^‘mostly widows," irrespective of caste and creed.^® But 
weaving was confined to a particular caste (Tanti) of the 
Hindus and a particular section (Jola and Momin) of the 
Muslims. 

Several district occupational groups were engaged in 
different processes of the industry. The katani (spinner) 
procured cotton from a hat which was spun into yam. 
Yarns again were brought to hat for sale. The weaver 
worked on his loom at home. In spinning thread he could 
ordinarily obtain services of the female and minor mem¬ 
bers of his family and saved thereby a part of the cost of 
production. After the cloth was woven it was the dhobi’s 
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(washerman) turn to wash and bleach it. Bleaching was 
done under the auspices of the export merchants at the 
aurangs.^® Around the aurangs, therefore, dhobi settle¬ 
ments grew up. The weaver brought his corah (un¬ 
bleached) cloth to the hats for cash sale if he did not 
receive dadan (advances). But as the weaver was gene¬ 
rally too poor to purchase cotton or yarn on his own he 
received dadan from the cloth merchants, native and 
European, and supplied his produce to the aurang accord¬ 
ing to contract. 


System of Dadan 

The process of production and purchase of the piece- 
goods hinged, indeed, on the system of dadan or advances. 
At the early stage of the business the English Company 
procured garhas by means of contract with the native 
merchants®" who made advances to the weavers. They 
were registered weavers committed to supply articles at a 
rate generally lower than the fair or market price. The 
registered weavers, also called company weavers, were for¬ 
bidden to work for others as long as the native contractors 
would employ them. They exacted “two to three rupees 
and more” from each weaver as selami or respect 
money.®^ The “Company’s protection and its assistence 
in using force” helped them to perpetrate such illega¬ 
lities. Despite all help from the. Company the contrac¬ 
tors often failed to fulfil their commitments. In the 
circumstances the English Company had switched over 
to the system of purchase through the Commercial Resi¬ 
dent instead of native contractors or pykars.®^ But the 
practice of ^the latter was followed more vigorously, and 
certainly more efficiently. Advances hereafter were sup¬ 
plied by the Commercial Resident direct to the weavers. 
In order to ensure a regular supply of goods and preclude 
competition, John Cheap, the Commercial Resident, took 
recourse to having a vast b^dy of registered weavers in 
weavers’ hamlets. They were required to attend the 
aurang (many under compulsion) once a year to settle 
their accounts and make new engagemnts with specifi- 
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cations as to rate, weight, size and quality of the un¬ 
bleached garhas. A company weaver,, as previously un¬ 
der the native contractors, was strictly forbidden to 
undertake engagement with any other person or concern 
offering even a higher rate or better terms.®® The cloths 
brought to the aurangs would be carefully examined by 
company servants, and if found below the mark, would 
be rejected. 

Advances were made for two to four pieces at a time,®* 
and not exceeding fourteen in a year,®® “agreeable to 
the responsibility of the weavers or number of people 
in his family.”®® The total amount was generally distri¬ 
buted in four instalments : 

One-fourth in February, one-fourth in April or May, 
one-fourth in July, and the remainder after the arri¬ 
val of the first consignment, which corresponds to 
half the expected goods.®^ 

The advances were made in instalments and in small 
sums because of 

fear that they [ the weavers ] shall spend the money 
on food and deliver no cloths or run away to other 
place.®® 

A tagadeer (peon) was therefore posted on the poor 
creature to keep watch on his movement and work. So 
far as the English East India Company was concerned, 
the tagadeer would accompany the weavers to the 
market 

to see that the Company’s advances are properly dis¬ 
posed of, in a due proportion being appropriated to 
the purchase of thread.®® 

Gomasta and his Entourage 

In the production of garhas and their eventual pur¬ 
chases the gomasta (native agent) of the cloth merchants 
played the key role. He was presumably a specialist in 
the field with a thorough knowledge of, and a consider¬ 
able experience in, the trade. He was the man “trusted 
with the capital to spend on the buying of piece-goods.”®® 
In scheduled months he would proceed to the weavers* 
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hamlets with his chest of money to distribute advances. 
He would be accompanied by a group of attendants con¬ 
sisting of a mohurer (clerk or, accountant), a cashier, 
and three to four tagadeers and paiks (armed guards) 
who would enforce his order. For the successful opera¬ 
tion of the whole system the gomasta might appoint a 
number of dalals (brokers, sub-agents). The latter 
would keep a vigil on the weavers receiving dadan from 
a close proximity so that they might not misuse the money 
nor default. To examine and appraise the cloths 
advanced for and purchase pieces from the hat formed 
other functions of the dalal. The great advantage of a 
good dalal from the investors’ point of view could hardly 
be exaggerated. 

They [the dalals] have a detailed knowledge of the 
conditions of the district in general, and they know 
exactly down to one anna—how much each weaver 
might demand for his piece of cloth; they are 
thoroughly familiar with the yarn and its price 
according to the costs of cotton and rice ... 

Sometimes they themselves did business and issued 
advances to the weavers. 

As the scheduled months approached, the gomasta, with 
his entourage repaired to the weavers' villages to collect 
the articles advanced for. Transport was quite difficult. 
The Ajay and the Mor were navigable only for three 
months, July-September, but many a weavers’ village was 
situated in the interior of the district, far away even from 
the temporary water courses. Pack bullocks were the 
principal means, and coolie (porters) and bullock-carts 
the subsidiary ones, to transport merchandise. The 
caravan passed on more or less throughout the year, but 
it increased in number between October and February. 
Since the foreign-bound vessels left the Presidency ports 
mostly between November 10 and March 10,®* the mer¬ 
chandise had to be dispatched so as to reach the port 
well ahead of the time of their departures. Ironically, 
December to February (which coincided with the har¬ 
vesting season) was at once the busiest and the worst 
season for a weaver. He was then to run his loom as fast 
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as he could (without impairing ot course the quality o£ 
his produce) to deliver the stipulated number ol garhas 
against the advances which had already been largely spent, 
with little spare time to weave a lew pieces tor his own 
to sell in the market.*® 

1.4. Income of the Persons Associated with 
Production and Trade 

The income of the different classes of people engaged 
in the industry other than gomastas and the dalals was 
quite meagre. 

Kaiani : A Katani, for example, could generally spin 
7 seers of yarn a moiith.^'^ Assuming that one rupee pro¬ 
cured 2^ seers of cotton, she could earn 1 rupee 10 annas 
and 1 rupee 9 annas and 9 gandas per month by spinning 
the second and the third sorts, respectively.®® I'he first 
sort demanded greater skill and time and the katani could 
prepare 4^ seers of the first class yarn which yielded her 1 
rupee 12 annas a month.®® 

Weaver: Normally a weaver was paid 10 to 12 annas 
a piece. It was the fruit of his labour for 5^ to 6 days, 
if he was a skilled artisan. Deducting the days of festi¬ 
vals and ceremonies he could manufacture 4|^ to 5 pieces 
per month, yielding him 3 sicca rupees *‘and when times 
are best—three and a half rupees at most.”®^ He might 
add one-fifth to one-fourth to his income by means of 
part-time labour of the minors and the female members 
of his family engaged in cleaning and spinning the cotton. 
Thus, according to the computation of the Danish Head 
Factor of Seram pore in 1789, the highest earning of the 
best weaver of Birbhum, if he was fully employed, was 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per month. From this paltry sum a certain 
percentage was wiped off by payment of various exactions 
and commission to the dalal.*® 

Washerman : The usual rate of a washerman was Io¬ 
annas per piece of garha, or 2 rupees a corge (20 pieces), 
that is 10 rupees per hundred. In the lean season, how¬ 
ever, when there were few garhas to wash the rate was^ 
lower ; it was 9 rupees to 8 rupees 12 annas per hundred.®^ 
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Gomasta, daUl and others : A gomasta generally served 
on a monthly salary ranging from Rs. 15 to 20, supple¬ 
mented sometimes by certain amount of commission on 
the total investment. An efficient gomasta could make a 
business of Sicca Rs. 12,000 to 16,000 in ten months and 
procure 3,000 to 4,000 pieces of garha with a company of 
five to six men (one muharer, one cashier, three to four 
tagadeers or paiks). The gomasta earned a lot from 
clandestine business and exaction from weavers. The 
salaries of a muharer, a cashier and a peon were Rs. 12, 
10 and 3, respectively. A dalal worked on commission, 
the rate being ^ anna on a rupee or 3^% on purchase."^**^ 
His underhand income was also quite considerable. 

1.5. Cost of Production and “Charges Merchandise"^ 

In determining the aurang price of the garhas—the 
actual cost of production of the articles ready to be dis¬ 
patched from the district to the European settlement out¬ 
side—the expenses on all items, viz., prices of cotton, 
yarn, weaver’s wage, dalal’s commission, washerman’s 
remuneration, employees’s salaries and other incidental 
charges were calculated. Thus the aurang price of 
twenty pieces of garhas was estimated in an ordinary 
good season at Rs. 77—as 11 only. 

In course of being conveyed to the Presidency port 
the consignment entailed expenses on other heads, such 
as, packing, road/river transport, 2i% sair (customs) [ till 
1788], wages of armed guards and other persons neces¬ 
sary to supervise the goods, and sundry costs. Such 
charges, commonly termed “charges merdiandise,” were 
calculated at 2^% to 5% on the aurang price, depend¬ 
ing on the distance from the aurang to the ports. Before 
the European merchants established their respective 
factories in Birbhum, they used to purchase garhas in 
their settlements outside the district allowing a profit 
of 20% to 25% and even 30% on the aurang prices- 
according to the elasticity of market situation, in addi¬ 
tion to die “Charges merdiadise”. Normally it was 25% 
in all, 20% profit and 5% on “charges merchandise,” and 
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the costing stood at 95 rupees per 20 pieces before the 
shipment for foreign marketsJ^ Despite freightage they 
still fetched fat profit. In 1793, for example, ‘A* class 
garha was sold in London at the rate of 45s. fid. (Rs. 22— 
as 12) each,that is Rs. 455 for twenty pieces. A huge 
profit indeed. 

1.6. Some Constraints on the (Growth of 

Production 

But the thriving industry soon came under serious 
constraints. The constraints originated both from exter¬ 
nal and internal sources. Before the close of the eigh¬ 
teenth century the Bengal piece-goods industry had 
started feeling the impact of the Industrial Revolution 
in England. As early as 1788, the Court of Directors 
anticipated a bleak prospect for ordinary and middling 
assortments of Bengal piece-goods in view of a greater 
market demand for fine as well as cheap calicoes of 
Manchester.'^® But as we already noticed, Birbhum 
garhas, inspite of some fluctuations in the volume of 
investment, did not face a real crisis till the close of the 
eighteenth century. 

At the opening of the nineteenth century however, 
the industry was hard-hit by internal development. Raw 
cotton for the company aurangs became scarce for some 
years due to either bad seasons or “lands been worn 
out”."^^ An acute shortage of raw material forced the 
spinners to occasional idleness, which adversely affected 
the production of cloth. 

To keep the spinners in constant employ .[wrote 
Cheap to Board of Trade] there must be supply of 
cotton; for more than half their time is lost in going 
from haut to haut, with a few cowries worth of thread 
which when sold enables them to buy a small parcel 
of cotton, merely enough to work up for the next 
haut ... but if a sale does not offer for fheir thread, 
they cannot buy cotton and their labour is at a 
stand."^® 

The spinners and weavers were obliged to use im- 
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ported cotton from Murshidabad and Patna by way ot 
Katwa to different arangs. But in 1800« in an estimated 
production of 2»00,OQO pieces “of all sorts, lengths and 
descriptions at 4 seers each” (except, of course, the clotS 
worn by the local people) requiring 20,000 maunds of 
cotton, only a quarter to half the amount was im¬ 
ported.^® Difficidty in procuring cotton gave the 
weavers a plausible pretext to default. 

The system of furnishing advances to the weavers, on 
which hinged the Company investment, came also under 
a severe strain. A variation of “the classical form that 
combined buying with money lending,’’^'^ the system 
well-served the purpose of the Company at the outset. 
It ensured the supply of the articles of the required 
quantity and standard quality without the hazards of 
ready money purchase. The Company could easily 
impose on its registered weavers ,a low rate for long¬ 
sized superior assortments. But the exploitative system 
robbed the weavers of their initiative, and the quality 
of the product deteriorated. This, as the Danish Head 
Factor observed, “has always spoiled the trade of the 
other nations and the natives ... The products con¬ 
sequently were “in conspicuous decline,” but the Com¬ 
pany was quick to reject cloths found even slightly defi¬ 
cient of specifications. A coarse garha measuring 75'X 
2i' feet and one of fine assortment 3' feet shorter were 
rated at Rs. 7-8 and Rs. 9-11 respectively in 1792,™ and 
the penalty for deficient cloths was Re. 1 each.®® The 
rejected cloth could not always have a ready purchaser 
at the market and, as a result, the article was a dead loss 
to the weaver. The contracts with the Company 
became intolerable to the weaving community. Many 
had given up their ancestral profession in disgust, and 
naturally disliked the idea of their family mem¬ 
bers being employed in weaving “preferring their being 
employed in the fields to the risks of their suffering what 
they themselves had felt”.“ 

In 1795, a wide-spread opposition of the weavers flared 
up against the English. They, in a body, flatly refused 
to weave the Company’s garhas. Cheap prosecuted a 
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number of recalcitrant weavers to set example for others^ 
but in vain. Summoned to attend at the factory, the 
general body disobeyed the order, challenging the Com> 
mercial Resident to prosecute them if he so liked.^ 
While asked to state their grievances, they unequivocally 
expressed their desire “to be emancipated frdm the faC' 
tory ..." The Commercial Resident concluded in 
despair: 

Had the price of grain been enhanced, most probably 
few or none of these people would have left the Com* 
pany’s employment; but it has been so very cheap 
that the labour on one piece of cloth supplied the 
subsistence of a month, and when weavers can be 
idle, nothing but compulsion will induce them to 
work.®® 

Cheap failed to understand the sources of their dis¬ 
content. The genuine ground for discontent of the 
weavers against the oppressive treatment of the Com¬ 
pany was, in fact, fanned by the pykars, the ijaradars and 
the Mandals.®^ The direct transaction that the Commer¬ 
cial Resident established with the weavers naturally 
impaired power and privilege of the village headmen and 
the pykars; and from a vantage position of “habits of 
intimacy, the same-caste and living in the village"®® they 
now decided to retaliate. It appears that the increased 
demand for the article led many a sardar (head) weaver 
to organise workshops with a number of looms run by 
fellow artisans on wage basis—a phenomenon that further 
strengthened their grip over the weaving community. 
The boom conditions in the trade also probably contri¬ 
buted to the restiveness of the Company’s weavers. 
Besides the Sonamukhi Residency, the native merchants 
from other districts and provinces were no less active in 
the district.®® There were some non-English foreign 
merchants, too, who made cash purchase of the articles— 
a great allurement to the weaving community. The 
native merchants were less fastidious with regard to the 
quality of the goods. They were content with short and 
light assortments demanding less exertion and skill and 
the work on this was naturally preferable to the pain- 
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staking job for the Company.*^ The market was so t«m- 
petitive that even the sister Residency of Radhanagar did 
not shrink from seducing the weavers registered under 
the Sonamukhi Residency.®® The scarcity of silver cur¬ 
rency in the district—the only medium for ready purchase 
and advance to the weavers—made the situation worse for 
Cheap.®® The matter definitely deteriorated, particu¬ 
larly from 1799, as the Commercial Resident faced an 
acute stringency caused by irregular and inadequate sup¬ 
ply of money for investment. In 1801, whiles the season 
for issuing advances came up, “there was not a Rupee 
left” in the district treasury.®® Cheap sent an urgent 
message to the Board transmitting that “a cessation of 
advances altogether puts a stop to the receipt of cloths 
as the weavers cannot continue their labour unless sup¬ 
plied” with money.®^ It forced them to borrow money 
from moneylenders on unfavourable terms.®^ Paucity of 
advances by the Company had an adverse effect on the 
cotton market: the real demand as well as the supply 
of cotton was “daily diminishing” ; and, in consequence, 
prices of both cotton and garhas rose in the district.®® 
The Company investment, for the year, fell to Sa. 
Rs. 1,26,326.®^ The native merchants sought to fill in 
the vacuum. They made advances to the weavers, who 
were so long in the employ of the Company and procured 
cloths of an ordinary variety.®® Relieved of disadvan¬ 
tageous, and in many cases forced, services under the 
Company, the weavers were glad to make engagements 
with private merchants, but the products suffered a con- 
siberable debasement in the process.®® 

. 1.7. The Fall 

But this did not go for long. The European war and 
the prohibitive tariff levied by the British Government 
at home severely reduced the European market for Ben¬ 
gal piece-goods; and its effects particularly since 1806 
on Birbhum were disastrous. Huge quantity of Bengal 
piece-goods lay dumped in the Company wa^houses in 
England.®^ Despite its high quality, the indent for 
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Sonamukhi piece-goods was slashed down in 1809 to 
15,000 pieces estimated at Sa. Rs. 97,150 oniy.^ On the 
conclusion of the war in 1814/15 British calicoes started 
flooding the world market which so long had been domi¬ 
nated by Bengal piece-goods. Destitute of any patro¬ 
nage, the Bengal cloth industry was caught in a crisis. 
Its products were speedily supplanted by Manchester 
goods from British, European, American and Asiatic 
markets.*^ Even the home market was not spared. The 
busy garha market of Dubrajpur, a big mart, was to a 
great extent converted into one of English piece-goods.^®® 
There had been an acute shortage of cotton and conse¬ 
quent rise in its prices throughout Bengal since 1817/18 
as a result of the decrease in the prdduction of cotton and 
the growing exportation of the article to Great Britain.^®^ 
The Board of customs. Salt and Opium observed: 

There was an increase of maunds 3,47,757 in the 
exportation generally of cotton by individuals in the 
year 1817/18 while the price of it ... rose in that 
year full 2 Rs 2. as in each maund besides the crop 
falling off to the extent of mds 83,927. 

With scarce raw material and the higher cost of pro¬ 
duction Bengal piece-goods could hardly face the com¬ 
petitive market at home and abroad.^®® Company 
advances were totally stopped in 1820 or earlier.^®* The 
process of destruction was accelerated by a sharp decline 
of bullion imports since 1818/19.^®® There was the 
general scarcity of circulating media; rate of interest in 
private transaction had frightfully increased and on ur¬ 
gent occasions it rose to as high as 30 per cent.^®® The 
Magistrate of Birbhum wrote in 1835: 

Manufactures have been on the decline since 1818/19 
and their present condition, compared with their 
former prosperity, is too true an index of the 
exhausted state of native commerce 

The Magistrate continued; 

This district formerly was particularly fortunate in 
the manufocture of cloths, for which advances were 
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largely and regularly made by the Company as well as 
by private merchants, thereby affording employment 
to numerous individuals and causing a fresh circu¬ 
lation of money. The cessation of advances on the 
part of the Government ..., and the gradual expor¬ 
tation of English cloths into India were at once des- 
•juctive of the hopes of the manufacturers of this 
district, who were unable to compete with the English 
workmen either in the quality or the cheapness of 
the material, and thus cloths though still to be pro¬ 
cured are manufactured on an extremely limited 
scale. 

In illustrating the extent of ruins, he stated that in 
one village alone, where there was not less than 20 pri¬ 
vate establishments for the manufacture of cloths, *‘now 
there is not one in existence”. 

Thus the imports of Manchester goods combined with 
other forces nearly ruined the most extensile and flourish¬ 
ing industry of the district. Most of the unemployed 
weavers presumably turned to cultivation for subsistence 
and the rest, as the official records show, joined the com¬ 
pany of hardened criminals.^®® And the spinners 
(katani) who were “utterly unfit for agricultural or any 
o^her means of support”^®® faced the grim reality of star¬ 
vation. 


2. Raw Silk Industry 

The rapid decline in the manuhicture of cotton piece- 
goods was to some extent compensated by the revival of 
the raw silk production in the district. 

2.1. Change from Silk Piece-Goods to Raw Silk 

Manufacture 

Birbhum, originally, was a manufacturer of silk piece- 
goods. In the seventeenth and early in the eighteenth 
centuries they had a good market outside Bengal. They 
were particularly favoured at the Mughal court of Delhi— 
thanks to the fancy the Empress Nurjahan showed for 
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the article during her sojourn at Burdwan with Sher 
Afghan.^^" The exports of Bengal silk manufactures to 
England in the seventeenth century presumably included 
those of Birbhum. However, early in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury the Bengal silk market in England considerably dec¬ 
lined due to the protection the British Government 
granted to its woollen industry. And since then the 
demand for the Bengal raw silk including that of Bir¬ 
bhum was slowly increasing in the different Asiatic and 
European markets. The increasing demand for the 
article stimulated its production and a good many people 
were engaged in the industry. 

2.2. Organization and Process of Production 

The raw silk industry involved various classes of 
people, viz., mulberry cultivators, chasars (silk worm 
breeders and cocoon rearers), nacauds (silk winders), 
moraunders (skein makers), tabedars or tagadeers (silk 
collectors), pykars (silk dealers) and merchants. The 
growing of mulberry plants, breeding of silk worms and 
winding of cocoons were often done by the same culti¬ 
vator, “but the development of the productive forces 
and deepening of the social division of labour gradually 
made occupations professional for different groups of 
people.Due to the exorbitant rent of mulberry land 
and the heavy cost of manuring, only substantial peasants 
could cultivate the plant. The pykars purchased cocoons 
from the chasars with the money advanced by the owners 
of the silk manufacturing concerns and delivered the 
same to the latter at some profit. The merchants or the 
entrepreneurs employed nacauds, moraunders and tabek- 
dars at their concerns for the production of silk. 

There were two kinds of silk in the district—country- 
wound silk and filature silk. The country-wound variety 
was manufactured in a manner “immemorially practised 
by the natives of India.”^“ This is how a contemporary 
British document describes the process: 

The chassars, or rearers of silk worm wind off the 
cocoons in earthen basins (with the aid of cGSv-dung 
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as fuel instead of wood) upon common Bengal nut> 
tah or reel made of bamboo, the threads so reeled 
called putney. Fine and coarse threads are wound 
in the same skein indiscriminately.^^^ 

The high quality thread was then separated from the 
inferior quality working through bobbins, and then 
twisted into skein it was sent to the hats for sale. The 
silk merchants dispatched the article to the town markets. 
The filature silk produced through the European method 
in the factory was far superior to country-wound silk in 
point of colour, cleanliness and quality. The method 
{an Italian method) was introduced in the early 1780s. 
It was started first by the English but subsequently 
followed by the native entrepreneurs who set up a num¬ 
ber of private filatures. The native filatures which came 
into existence with the increasing demand of silk, com¬ 
peted so successfully in course of time as to warrent 
anxiety of the English Comjjany. 

2.3. Growth of the Industry 

The industry, however, did not grow overnight. It 
passed through varying degree of fortunes since its incep¬ 
tion early in the eighteenth century. The political 
uncertainty caused by the struggle for power between the 
successor of Nawab Suja-Ud-Din Muhammad Khan and 
Aliwardi Khan and the subsequent Maratha raids had 
devastating effects on the industry. Holwell, an English 
merchant, writes: 

They [ the Marathas 1 committed the most horrid 
devastations and cruelties, fed their horses and cattle 
with mulberry plantations and thereby irreparably 
injured the silk manufacture. A general face of ruin 
succeeded: Many of the inhabitants, weavers and 
husbandmen, fled. The arangs were in a great 
degree deserted ... The manufactures of the arangs 
received so injurious a blow at this period, that they 
have ever since lost their original purity and estima¬ 
tion ; and probably will never recover them again.*^^® 
From 1757 onwards the English East India Company 
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adopted certain measures to effect improvements in 
sericulture in Bengal, the two most important being the 
importation of superior silk worms from China and the 
introduction of the Italian mode of winding silk.^“ But 
all attempts virtually came to nought, even if tempora> 
rily, as a result of the Famine of 1770, which “swept away 
one-third of the entire population engaged in silk culti¬ 
vation all over Bengal.^^'^ Indeed, the raw silk invest¬ 
ment of the English Company which before the Dewani 
was yielding a handsome profit had been attended with 
a loss between 1776 and 1785.*^“ But the Company still 
persisted in their efforts to encourage and improve seri¬ 
culture in the context of the expanding English market. 
Immediately after the Famine they tried, with some 
success, to induce the peasants to increase the cultivation 
of mulberry, the main device being the offer of attractive 
terms in respect of rent. But the high price of Bengal 
raw silk proved to be a great hindrance to its successful 
competition with silk from other countries, particularly 
from Italy and China. In September, 1783, the Court 
of Directors complained that “notwithstanding the cheap¬ 
ness of labour in Bengal, the price of raw silk produced 
in that country exceeded the cost of silk from Italy“.*vi®^ 
Dismayed by continual loss the Company postponed in 
1783 its investment on Bengal raw silk and threw open 
the silk trade to private merchants, entertaining hopes 
that this would stimulate the silk industry. It was, alas, 
a false hope. For some years after 1785 the raw silk 
market remained an unstable one and coupled with the 
rise in the prices of rice since 1783 this discouraged 
peasants from the cultivation of mulberry. 

Beginnings of the Filature Silk 
Production in Birbhum : Venture of James 
Frushard^ the Commercial Agent 

In pursurance of a short-term policy of the Company 
to open up Bengal silk trade to private merchants, a large 
blodc of land at and around Ganutea,'a village on the 
northern bank of the Mayurakshi and situated in the 
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Eastern Zone of the district, was granted to Breganty,. 
a silk merchant, in July, 1783 for the purpose of manu' 
factoring silk.^ The grantee died a premature death; 
and James Frushard, who came to Bengal in 1772 on a 
commercial assignment from the Court of Directors^ 
purchased the property in 1785 from Edward Hay, 
Administrator of the late grantee, at Sa. Rs. 20,000.^^ 
The Company appointed him the Commercial Agent in 
the district for supplying filature silk. The Company 
agreed to provide him with funds, so that he could dis¬ 
tribute advances to cocoon dealers. 

Frushard had 2,500 bighas of land of his own for the 
cultivation of mulberry plants.^ His was the first fila¬ 
ture in the district consisting of 200 basons; and it cost 
him Rs. 60,000 to build it.*^ Local people were employed 
in the filature. Some workmen had been brought from 
outside the locality and granted rent-free land to enable 
them to construct residential houses thereon.^®* He 
claimed to have brought "4 or 500 people from the Hills, 
who ... from Brutes ... now became useful Member 
(sic) of the Community ... He cleared the jungle 
and increased the cultivation of mulberry. His own cul¬ 
tivation being inadequate, Frushard sought to pursuade 
the neighbouring ryots to introduce mulberry in their 
lands. He does I not appear to have been much success¬ 
ful in this matter. Frushard worked his filature indepen- 
deptly for two years, after which it was taken over by the 
Company. 


Constraints on Frushard's Venture 

But there were many a hazard in store for Frushard. 
Floods of the impetuous Mayurakshi were one, the high 
rent on land was another. Floods would damage his 
works; they would bury his plantation “2 or 3 feet un¬ 
der sand”. The “balichapa” (sand-covered) land would 
remain waste for many years to come. Recurring expen- 
ture on embankments was, therefore, a regular item. In 
the very year of his purchase, he had to spend about 
6,000 rupees for embankment.^ The increase of rent 
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which the Raja o£ Birbhum imposed on him consider¬ 
ably added to his cost of production. Frushard was 
recognized as a pykast ryot,^^^ and in conformity to the 
conditions of the pykast tenure his moderate assessment 
in the first year was liable to be enhanced in three succes¬ 
sive years on the assumption of an increase of his culti¬ 
vated area. In 1788/1789, in spite of an extensive 
damage to his lands from floods, he was assessed at 
Rs. 2,680,’^® which exceeded the previous year’s assess¬ 
ment by Rs. 740.^^ Frushard addressed angry remons¬ 
trances against the assessment, though the Collector 
strongly defended it.^®® Arrears started to pile up. The 
Governor General-in-Council, apprehensive of losing the 
silk investment in Birbhum, agreed to concede 
Frushard’s demands. All his arrears were written off; 
a 12-year (1783-1795) patta was granted at an annual 
rent of Rs. 1,500, with due compensation being allowed 
to the Zamindar for his loss of rent.^®^ On the expiry 
of the patta, the Zamindar assessed Frushard’s land at a 
higher jama of sa. Rs. 3411-4.^®® This time, too, 
Frushard vigorously protested, but in vain. 

There were some other constraints on Frushard’s 
undertaking. The Ganutea Filature was not a big one 
at the start and depended partly on funds advanced by 
the Company. The depression in the European silk 
market from 1783-87^®* hit it hard. In 1788, only 
25,000 current rupees were available for the Company’s 
‘investment’.*®^ In 1791, when the silk trade began to 
revive, his “private trade’’, in his own words, was “not 
even amounting to 20,000 rupees per annum’’.*®* The 
depression made the Company miserly as well as irregu¬ 
lar in providing the annual amount of investment. Mul¬ 
berry cultivation, as a result, suffered a set back; many a 
chasar changed over to paddy. Even when the demand 
for, and the price of, the mulberry leaves rose, the 
cultivation did not correspondingly increase. Frushard 
attributed the phenomenon to the alleged lack of enter¬ 
prise of the ryots, whom he contemptuously termed as a 
“herd of slaves by nature’’.*?® This explanation is hardly 
convincing. Evidently there were other factors in it. 
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For instance, the prohibitive rent on mulberry land did 
obstrua its growth. An enquiry in 1789 showed that 
even where one-third of a peasant’s holding was unasses¬ 
sed or under assessed as a result of his fraudulent means^ 
the cultivation of mulberry would not yield any profit in 
the first year. During the next four years it was reason¬ 
ably profitable. From the sixth year onward the los& 
began to occur again, and after the seventh year fallow¬ 
ing of the land for two to three years was compulsory so 
that the land could recover its fertility.“^ The uncer¬ 
tainty in the mulberry cultivation had given rise to a 
corresponding uncertainty in the supply of cocoons. 
Advances were generally made to the cocoon pykars for 
the supply of cocoons. The pykars on their part fur; 
nished advances to the breeders; and in the event of 
the breeders’ failure to supply the cocoons, the pykars, 
too, failed to fulfil their contract with the Commercial 
Agent. 

From 1793 to 1807, Bengal silk trade suffered a reces¬ 
sion as a result of the French Revolutionary wars.^®* 
However, there was a temporary recovery in 1804, for 
the Birbhum silk industry. In that year the Ganutea 
filature had received from the Government an amount 
of sa Rs. 1,65,000 and succeeded in producing 502 
maunds of raw silk.^®® But the prospects of the industry 
did not permanently improve. The filature of Frushard 
was scarcely a profitable proposition. For instance, the 
interest charges alone till 1800 on the borrowed amount 
of Rs. 60,000 towards its construction amounted to 
Rs. 7,000 per annum and it was estimated that after 
the deduction of such huge interest charges from the 
total amount of his commission, which was about 
Rs. 12,000 per annum, his net annual income scarcely 
exceeded three to four thousand rupees.M^ Frushard 
wrote: 

... labour with so small a reward I would wish much 
rather than lay myself under further difficulties ta 
relinquish the grant and works altogether for the sum 
they cost me .. 

The enhanced rent caused a further drain on his 
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resources. His rent arrears accumuiated In £act, the 
eventual loss of his lands to the Zamindar was prevented 
by a Government order in 1799.^*® Things became worse 
with the appearance of the Sannyasi and Gujarati mer¬ 
chants in the market,^^ since the large-scale transactions 
of theirs considerably pushed up the prices of cocoons* 
so that the cost of production in Frushard’s filature did 
also correspondingly increase. The Commercial Agent 
carried on his assignment a few years more despite the 
irregular provision of the Company’s advances. He died 
in 1807 a broken man; his filature was lying in a dilapi¬ 
dated condition. The embankments that were originally 
designed to protect the filature and the mulberry culti¬ 
vation from flood were also in a bad shape.^^® The 
Government was alarmed at the prospect of loss of their 
silk investment, and in April, 1808, it purchased the 
Ganutea estate for Rs. 15,800.^*® The estate was com¬ 
mitted to the charge of John Cheap, the Commercial 
Resident of Sonamukhi, who was to make provisions since 
for silk investment on behalf of the Government.^^^ 

Production of Filature Silk under John Cheap 
AND Colin Shakespeare : The Second Phase 
OF the Industry 

The assumption of the Ganutea filature by Cheap al¬ 
most synchronized with the sharp decline in the cotton 
piece-goods manufacture and trade. Silk trade which 
considerably fluctuated since the Revolutionary wars in 
Europe started to prosper by 1807 as the Italian raw silk 
imports to Great Britain had totally stopped consequent 
on the rigorous enforcement by Napoleon of the Conti¬ 
nental System.^^ 

With favourable circumstances the silk investment un¬ 
der Cheap had considerably increased. While under 
Frushard the investment for 1804 was amounted to about 
Sa. Rs. 1,65,000, in 1809 the proposed allotment was Sa. 
Rs. 3,80,000'*® which was more than double the former 
amount. Cotton piece-goods being omitted for invest¬ 
ment, silk absorbed the greatest part of the Company’s 
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capital in the district. After the Charter Act of 1813 the 
volume of investment had increased by leaps and bounds. 
In 1818 the investment at the Ganutea filature was 
Rs. 5,24,911-9 and the production was 1,048 hictory 
maun^ (fy. mds.)—28 seers (srs.) of silk.^®® In 1820, 
the investment and the production were Rs. 6,22,000 
and 1,207 fy. mds. (factory maunds), respectively. 
Three years later (1823), the Board of Trade provided 
Rs. 7,00,000 (although the Court of Directors’ proposed 
allotment was Rs. 9,45,000) for an expected supply of 
900 bales or 1,800 fy. mds.^®® Between 1807 and 1821, 
Ganutea produced a total amount of 10,748 fy. mds 34 srs. 
of filature silk, the lowest amount being 300 fy. mds-19 
srs in 1807 and the highest being 1,250 fy. mds-25 srs. 
in 1813.^,“ The Court of Directors thought highly of 
the productive capacity of the Ganutea filature; in fact 
it was rated second to the Kumarkhali filature in that 
respect.^®* The quality of its product was inferior to 
none, “ranking as it does among the foremost ...”^®® 
The Court of Directors remarked in 1819 that Ganutea 
silk “proved in general of excellent colour and quality, 
free, tolerably clean, and excellent’’.^'® To cope with 
the increasing commitments, the Commercial Resident 
did his best to expand the works, while maintaining the 
quality of the goods. The number of basons in the fila¬ 
ture increased from 200 in 1807^®^ to 720 in 1822.^®® 
Before Cheap's death in 1828, the number of reels was 
increased to 1,200, “the greatest number perhaps of any 
factory at one station independent of out-factories.’’^®* 
Colin Shakespeare, Cheap’s successor as Commercial 
Resident, found it difficult to fulfil his engagement by 
depending solely on the Ganutea filature. He found a 
good number of basons in a very bad shape, and about 
200 reels lying idle for want of labour.^®* In 1829, the 
Company made an investment of Rs. 7,50,000 expecting 
1,760 maunds of raw silk.^ To meet his commitment, 
the Commercial Resident had to depend on the filatures 
at Rangamati and Sattie (the latter being a hired private 
filature) apart, of course, from Ganutea, and on cash pur- 
cfiases from other private i^ctories owned by local men. 
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2.4. Some Constraints on the Industry 


The spectacular growth of silk investment during the 
last 25 years had, however, created the problems which 
the Commercial Resident did not initially anticipate. It 
led to occasional fall in the quality of the produce.^* 
The enormous incTcase of demand in silk was not matched 
by a proportionate increase of the mulberry cultiva- 
tion,^<^ a factor that caused the under-feeding of the silk 
worms and the consequent inferiority of the cocoons. 
According to Cheap “high inundation” and “increased 
rent immediately demandable” by the Zamindars and the 
Talukdars made it “next to impossible to induce the 
ryots ... [ to ] increase the cultivation.”'®^ The prices 
of cocoons progressively rose between 1815/16 and 1829> 
for the demand far exceeded the supply.'®® The prices 
of silk, too, rose correspondingly. In 1826, the average 
price of cocoons was Rs. 10—2 per seer,'^®* and that of 
silk of the same quality in 1823 was Rs. 14—12.'®^ Cheap 
blamed the Resident of Cossimbazar factory for pushing 
up the rate of cocoons.'®® Since 1829, matters seemed 
to have improved; and in 1831, the supply of cocoons 
being “adequate to the demand”, the prices had con¬ 
siderably come down.'®® One seer of cocoons now cost 
Rs. 6—8, and the silk, thanks to the introduction of an 
improved apparatus and process of production by the 
Commercial Resident, Rs. 7—8,"® The fall of the price 
of cocoons must have been due to the increase of mul¬ 
berry cultivation; although, as the Board of Trade 
observed, there was still much more to be desired. They 
wondered why the mulberry cultivation had not reached 
a much higher peak, when cultivation of mulberry and 
rearing of worms “pay more to the persons engaged in 
these pursuits than they derive from any other source or 
occupation.”'^' 

Competition of the Indigenous Filatures 

The prosperity of the silk trade led to the growth of 
a large number of native filatures in the north-eastern 
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part /o£ the district. Around the Company’s filature at 
Rangamati alone, there were in 1832 not less than 13 
private filatures with 22 basons and 942 reels producing 
in the average about 900 maunds of silk per annum.^'^^ 
A comparable skill and relatively lower cost of produc¬ 
tion (the entrepreneurs generally being putnidars^'^® had 
some edge over others in respect of regular supply and 
prices of cocoons) enabled the native filatures to stand 
the competition of the Company’s filatures. The indi¬ 
genous owners disposed of their commodities “at a lower 
rate than they would obtain in Calcutta’’ with a view 
to 

securing a fair moderate profit without the risk of 
transportation, and all the attendant expenses, of 
dalal’s interest of money, customs etc. etc.^^* 

The Commercial Resident made cash purchases from 
them by contract at a lower rate to make good the defi¬ 
ciency in the production of his own filatures. Although 
the Resident assured the Board of Trade that such deal¬ 
ings with the indigenous filatures did not impair in the 
least the productive capacity of the Company’s filatures, 
the Board clearly demonstrated how the average number 
of basons worked daily at the filatures of Ganutea and 
Rangamati in 1832 had exhibited “a sad falling off’’ com¬ 
pared to the past two years.^'^® The Board considered 
the matter to be very serious and disapproved of the 
practice of contract purchases on the ground that they 
strengthened the native filatures and were consequently 
harmful to the Company. But the future history showed 
that the indigenous filatures survived the discontinua¬ 
tion of the contract purchases by the Company and, in¬ 
deed, continued to ftinction even when the Company’s 
filatures nearly disappeared. 

Pykars’ Hold over the Production Organization 

Another development considerably weakened the pro¬ 
duction organization under the Company’s control, 
though the Company could do very little towards counter¬ 
acting it. This was the increasing hold of the pykars 
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over the entire organization. At the early stage of the 
silk trade when the Company made advances to the mul¬ 
berry cultivators and cocoon rearers in order to ensure 
the supply of the raw material, the Mandals of their res¬ 
pective villages worked as intermediaries, and “were 
called pykars'’.^’“ They were then few in number, and 
the Board of Trade found that they properly distributed 
advances to the persons they were intended for. But 
with the rapid growth of the silk trade, their number 
swelled and “their next step was to separate themselves 
from the chassars or rearers to whom they allow but a 
bare subsistence”.^^^ They used to appropriate not less 
than 25 per cent of the advances. They dealt in cocoons 
with the Company’s advances and bidding against each 
other raised the Cocoon prices. In order to maximize 
their profits they often supplied bad Cocoons even if good 
ones were available.^i^® At the three filatures of Ganutea, 
Rangamati and Sattie a total number of 268 pykars were 
employed in 1831.^’^® Some of them were substantial 
pykars, but many of them poor. A Ganutea pykar gene¬ 
rally cost the Company from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 per month, 
and a pykar in Rangamati and Sattie cost from Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 15. A considerable amount was thus spent on pay¬ 
ments to the pykars. Defalcations of the pykars added 
considerably to the Company’s expenditure. In May 
1833, arrears accumulated to the tune of Rs. 1,35,232.^*® 
Still the Company made a further advance of 
Rs. 49,369—14 hoping that the outstanding balances would 
be realized.^®^ However, it was a deceptive hope. The 
pykars really were a great drag on the Company’s invest¬ 
ment, as they were on the silk trade in general. The crux 
of the matter was that the Company could scarcely do 
without the pykars, since they could not trust the rearers 
with advances. They were aware of the fact that the 
pykars, most of whom were the village Mandals, would 
stoutly oppose such direct contacts with the rearers. The 
Board also found that since the Cocoon-rearers were 
scattered in villages throughout the district and “their 
habits and occupations” did not allow them to make deli¬ 
veries of their Cocoons personally to the factories, some 
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intermediary agencies were unavoidable.^®® The Board, 
therefbre, instructed the Commercial Resident to engage 
the pykars against proper securities. But there were 
very tew pykars who could furnish necessary securities, 
and the Commercial Resident in consequence could not 
fully act upon the instruction of the Board. 

The general commercial depression that caused the 
failure of thfe agency houses and the changes following 
the revision of the Charter Act in 1833 under the pro¬ 
vision of which the Company’s silk business had to be 
wound up^®® evidently aggravated the difficulties through 
which the silk industry of the district had been passing 
during the last few years. The Ganutea filature, the 
property of the late John Cheap, was in the agency 
of Fergusson and Company^®* which failed in 1833. It 
was then taken over by Messrs Watson and Company. 
The filature had little activities since 1837 up to the early 
1840s.^®® Other filatures, however, continued to be ac¬ 
tive, though on a restricted scale. Even the Ganutea 
filature resumed its operation. While conducting his sur¬ 
vey between 1848 and 1852, Sherwill characterized the 
north-east part of Birbhum'®® as “the’ richest and most 
fertile portion of the whole district”, throbbing ^vith 
manufacturing activities. He noted a large-scale mul¬ 
berry cultivation in the area and activities of a large num¬ 
ber of cocoon-rearers and reelers.^®"^ There were six 
European and native filatures in the. region. The prin¬ 
cipal European filature at Ganutea was then owned by 
an English firm (Bengal Silk Company) in Calcutta. 
All other filatures were owned by indigenous people and 
were much smaller than the one at Ganutea. 

2.5. Tasar Silk 

Besides the yellow silk of mulberry there was another 
variety of silk in the district called tasar silk. The worms 
of tasar silk were generally fed on the leaves of trees 
grown in forests. The tasar silk of the district had 
acquired a considerable distinction. Initially the Com¬ 
pany was interested in both the varieties of silk and pro- 
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vided advances to James Frushard for the purpose. In 
1793, the tasar investment amounted to Rs. 5,000^^ which 
in 1795 increased to Rs. 10,000.^*® Soon a serious setback 
for the industry started, the cause being the general agri¬ 
cultural depression due to the reduced circulation of sil- 
ver^®® at the time. The Company continued to invest on 
the tasar silk, though on a considerably reduced scale. In 
course of time the Company discontinued this invest¬ 
ment altogether and concentrated entirely on filature 
silk. 

But the tasar silk industry survived all the changes. 
At the time of Sherwill’s survey, tasar silk was extensively 
collected in the woods of Sarhet-Deoghar and Kundhit- 
Kuria by the tribals and semi-tribals and exported to- 
Bhagalpur.'®' In the large village of Tantipara under 
Tappeh Haripur (about 11 miles west of Suri) “several 
hundreds of Hindus ... are engaged in collecting and 
reeling off the Tusser silk for the Calcutta market.'’^“ 
Some amount of tasar piece-goods continued to be manu¬ 
factured in the district. However, by that time tasar 
appears to have lost much of its excellence. The Col¬ 
lector, while sending in pursuance of the directive from 
the higher authorities several pieces of the best jewelled 
tasar silk of Birbhum for the Great Paris Exhibition of 
1855, observed that it might not be “wrothy of show”; 
l>ecause “the Tusser prepared in this District is generally 
allowed to be very inferior to that at Bancoorah.”^*® 

2.6. Significance of the Silk Industry in the 
District Economy 

In point of its scale and general significance in the- 
economy the silk industry was the second major industry 
in the district, the first being the cotton industry. How¬ 
ever, the silk industry could scarcely make good the loss 
that the breakdown of the cotton industry caused to the 
economy. Cotton spinners and weavers could not find 
any employpient in the silk industry. This is due to the 
basic differences between the organization of the cotton 
industry and that of the silk industry. The cotton wea- 
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vers produced their commodities at home with implements 
of their own, while the filature silk was mainly produced 
at faaories set up by the Company and also by the pri> 
vate entrepreneurs. The very organization of cotton 
manufacture resulted in the fact that the weavers were 
scattered throughout the district, while the silk manufac¬ 
turers were concentrated in a few select regions. A 
striking feature of silk manufacture was its geographical 
concentration. The silk filatures were more or less con¬ 
centrated in north-eastern region of the distirct and the 
benefits of employment were entirely confined to this 
particular region. 

It is not possible to ascertain precisely the number of 
persons employed in the silk industry, although the mul¬ 
berry cultivators, cocoon rearers, silk-winders and pykars 
taken together must have been a sizeable group. The 
Ganutea filature alone with 1,200 reels (each usually 
requiring 3^ workmen for its operation)^®* employed 
more than 4,000 reelers, apart from the persons connected 
with other processes. At the time Sherwill surveyed the 
region the industry presumably lost its old prosperity. 
Even then Sherwill estimated that rearing the worms and 
gathering the silk gave occupation to one-sixth of the 
whole population of the region,*®® i.e. more than 9,500 
persons out of 57,051. Besides, “Many of the Hindu 
inhabitants” of southern portion of Duri Maureswar were 
found to have been “engaged in rearing of worms”.*®® 
The largest part of the income generated by the industry 
went to the Company and the private merchants, only 
a very small fraction having trickled through to the 
pykars and the substantial ryots. The rearers and winders 
lived on a subsistence level. It is presumable that des¬ 
pite this pattern of distribution of income, the silk indus¬ 
try as long as it was active toned up the rural economy to 
some extent. 


.3. Sugar 

Lon^ before the entry of the English into the sugar 
trade, sugar had been a fairly well established industry 
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in the district. Goor or soft sugar had for long been a 
favourite item of consumption of the people in general. 
Ghini (refined sugar) was taken in addition to goor 
by the Brahmins and devotees as well as the relatively 
well-off people. 

3.1. The Market and the Merchants 

Goor and chini enjoyed a good market within the dis¬ 
trict. Outside the district a large quantity of the article 
was exported to the neighbouring districts and to markets 
beyond Bengal. It is not precisely known whether Bir- 
bhum sugar had any market outside India during most 
part of the eighteenth century. The political turmoil 
since 1757 and the famine of 1770 combined with the 
rise in the prices of the article and an increase in the 
charge of transportation evidently reduced the export 
trade to some extent. 

From 1785 very high prices prevailed in the sugar 
market in the United Kingdom. It arose, firstly, from 
the increased tea consumption, and secondly, the sudden 
discontinuation of the supply of sugar from the French 
colony of St. Domingo in consequence of a Negro revolt 
in August 1791. Under the circumstances, the Company 
largely depended on Bengal for a considerable part of the 
necessary supply to the United Kingdom.^®® Since 1792, 
the Company had regularly been importing Bengal sugar 
to England.^®® The sugar pykars of Birbhum represented 
that they had been delivering the article to the Company 
from that year.®®® From the very year the English Com¬ 
pany started “investment” on sugar, the article was 
“almost entirely” transported to Calcutta®®^ and thence 
exported to the European and other foreign markets since 
it enjoyed special preference there.®®® In 1792, an amount 
of 18,798 mds—lfi srs was estimated to have been pro¬ 
duced in the district, (which then included Bishnupur) 
and retaining 4,699 mds—24 srs for home consumption, 
the rest was exported.®®* 
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John Patterson, the Sugar Merchant 


In view of the rising demand for sugar in the United 
Kingdom, the English Company was eager to increase 
sugar production and improve its quality. As mentioned 
above,^®^ John Patterson, a sugar merchant, was deputed 
in 1792 by the Court of Directors to Bengal on contract 
“in a public capacity for the purpose of extending the 
culture of sugarcane and improving the manufacture of 
sugar”. The Company undertook to purchase the entire 
quantity of sugar he would manufacture.*®® An expert 
in sugar manufacture, he found the Birbhum sugarcane 
“infinitely richer than any other in India, and conse¬ 
quently the best-suited for manufacture of a strong¬ 
grained high-flavoured sugar.”*®® Indeed, a contemporary 
opinion rated the sugar of the district “superior to that 
produced in any other part of the world. ”*®’^ However, 
Patterson, for unknown reason, did not pursue his ven¬ 
ture, and having relinquished his works in Birbhum, he 
was reported to have shifted to Benares in 1795.*®® 

Cheap, the Commercial Resident 

While Patterson failed. Cheap, the Commercial Resi¬ 
dent, was running at Surul his own sugar factory, known 
as Chhota Kuthi or lesser factory (distinguishable from 
Bara Kuthi or major factory meant for garhas). He im¬ 
ported improved type of apparatus from Europe for the 
manufacture of sugar.*®® He purchased some quantity of 
goor from the cultivators and produced a little sugar 
himself.*^® But for the most part of his assignment he 
dependend mostly on the su^r pykars and boilers and 
made necessary advances to them. 

Available data suggest that the prosperity in the sugar 
trade continued for quite sometime. In fact, besides the 
Sonamukhi Residency which made the largest investment 
in the industry, indigenous entrepreneurs and the pykars 
connected with the Radhanagar Residency also made 
large purchases.*^ The investment by the Sonamukhi 
Residency can be taken as an indication of the state of 
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the sugar market. The sugar investment under the Com¬ 
mercial Resident of Sonamukhi increased steadily. From 
Rs. 79,584 in 1792*^^ it increased to Rs. 1,57,344 in 1800 
(of this the refined variety accounted for Rs. 84,000 and 
the raw one for Rs. 73,544) In 1803, the investment 
rose to Rs. 1,50,005—2 for 22,500 maunds of the refined 
variety (of which the share of Birbhum alone was 9,000 
maunds) And in 1806, the estimated provision for 
investment touched a peak of Rs. 5,45,000.®^® 

3.2. Mode and Organization of Production 

Although the mode and organization of boiling sugar 
in Birbhum in those days is not precisely known, we may 
have a fair idea of the same from the system that was in 
vogue in the district of Dinajpur.®^® A sugar manufac¬ 
tory generally required 3 to 4 houses. In the main house 
was kept the boiler, the fuel and a cloth strainer to be 
used during boiling. Pitcher-full of cane-juice or molasses 
was brought by the cultivators which was strained and 
deposited in the second house. In the third house sugar 
was processed from molasses and khaur (raw sugar). For 
refining raw sugar wood ashes and lime were generally 
used in Birbhum.*^^. The fourth house was required for 
storing the produces, the size of the house depending on 
the number of boilers and productive capacity of the 
manufactory. A sugar manufactory containing one boiler 
required at least Rs. 2,000 as the fixed capital, the items 
of expenditure being construction of houses, purchase of 
iron boiler and other implements, fuel and raw material. 
The staff included one gomasta, one watchman, one head 
boiler, four “under-boilers”, one weigher and four work¬ 
men, totalling twelve heads. The sugar manufacture was, 
by and large, a natives’ domain. In the field of trade, 
however, merchants, native as well as foreign, met each 
other in a competitive spirit. 

Role of the Pykar 

Both in manufacture and trade the pykar held a cru- 
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<iai position. The English Company and other foreign 
merchants used to provide the pykars and sugar boilers 
with advances^^® on conditions that they would supply 
annually a specific quantity of their sugar at a given 
rate.*^* In case of bilure of the contract they were to 
pay back the money with a penalty of 15 per cent.^*® The 
pykars and the boilers, on their part, made advances to 
the cultivators for cane-juice or goor; sometimes they 
purchased, if necessary, certain quantity of goor from the 
market.*®^ The manufacture of sugar was generally done 
in their own manufactories. 


3.3. Prices of Birbhum Sugar 

Cheapness and high quality were two strong points of 
Birbhum sugar. It was cheaper and much better in 
quality than that produced in Burdwan and Bishnu- 
pur. 22 a Cheapness of sugar was due to "^Cheapness of 
goor. Four maunds' of goor produced one maund of 
sugar on an average.^® High transportation cost increased 
its price, but still it was cheaper. In 1793, a bad crop 
year as it was, the Commercial Resident made contracts 
for goor at the rate of 1 rupee 7 annas per maund; but 
the pykars purchased it at the rate of 1 rupee 10 annas 
to 1 rupee 14 annas, ‘‘because not having precautionally 
^sic) advanced to the ryots, they were forced to come to 
the market” (which was then booming) for purchasing 
the article in order to fulfil their contracts.®®* The rate 
of the ‘‘very best” quality of Birbhum sugar (Surul fac¬ 
tory) including carriage and profit to the pykar was fixed 
at Sa Rs 6—12 a maund, while the rates of Burdwan 
{Kanchannagar factory) and Bishnupur sugar (Sona- 
mukhi and Patrasayer factories), which was usually infe¬ 
rior to the Birbhum variety, was settled at Rs. 7—6 and 
Rs. 7—8 a maund, respectively.®®® For the year 1800, the 
prime cost and charges of sugar were estimated at Bir¬ 
bhum Rs. 6-^10, Burdwan and Bishnupur 7—2®®« the for¬ 
mer costing 8 annas less per maund than the latter. Thus 
low price and high quality of Birbhum sugar attracted 
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increasing number of merchants that gave the industry 
a tremendous spurt till 1806. 


3.4. Some Constraints on the Industry 

The growing demand, however, had some negative 
results. It caused not only a rise in the prices of sugar,®^^ 
but also a deterioration in its quality.^s^s Bad harvest 
occurred frequently which created scarcity of goor. 

The system of furnishing advances through the agency 
of the pykars and sugar boilers seriously hampered the 
growth of the industry. The Company imposed a gene¬ 
ral ban on the making of advances direct to the cultiva¬ 
tors,^^ and this rendered the Commercial Resident depen¬ 
dent on the pykars and sugar boilers for his supply of 
sugar. The pykars and the boilers who received advances 
from the Company were expected to distribute them to 
the cultivators in time, so that the sugarcane cultivation 
could go on smoothly. But this expectation did not 
always come true. It is presumed that the pykars and 
the boilers spent some portion of the advances on pur¬ 
poses other than those they were meant for. Negligence 
and delays in making advances to the cultivators often 
created serious difficulties for the Commercial Resident. 
Cheap wrote that the pykars and sugar boilers 

only enter into engagements [ with the ryots J late in 
the season, long after the crops had been planted out^ 
and therefore, from the issue of the money the Ryut 
derived no assistance to extend his cultivation... 
They often failed to fulfil their contracts, and a por¬ 
tion of arrears “unavoidably remained uncollected. 
They were generally indigent people, “few of them pos¬ 
sessed funds of their own to purchase any quantity''.^®® 
During periods of financial stringency of the Company 
both the production of sugar and the trade in it naturally 
decreased. 

The financial stringency of the Company, indeed, led 
to a severe curtailment of its investment on sugar in the 
early years of the nineteenth century. After 1805, came 
a prolonged depression as a result of which “there was 
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remarkable decline of trade with Great Britain.”“»^ The 
demand for Bengal sugar in the British market fell very 
low. It was being replaced by saltpetre which even as 
dead weight of ships was preferred. The Court of Direc¬ 
tors in 1808 directed the Board of Trade not to dispatch 
sugar to England, which the Court feared would “inter¬ 
fere with sending the full quantity of one hundred 
thousand bags of saltpetre.”^®* The increased demand 
for raw silk at the time also induced the Company to 
increase its investment in that commodity. In 1809, the 
sugar investment under the Sonamukhi Residency fell 
to Rs. 60,000 only.^^5 There was a great hue and cry 
amongst the pykars. They feared a severe economic loss, 
since the Commercial Resident did not take delivery of 
four to five thousand maunds of sugar which the pykars 
had in the meantime purchased or manufactured for the 
Company.2’®. In fact, they were accustomed since 1792 
“to deliver[ing] the whole of the sugar manufactured 
by them to the Hon’ble Company.”®®^ To save them¬ 
selves from utter ruin, they were even ready to part with 
their stock at a reduced rate of six anilas per maund. 
The Company, however, did not buy this quantity from 
the pykars.^*® The Board by an order of November 23, 
1810 totally stopped the sugar investment under the 
Sonamukhi Residency from the ensuing season (1811),“® 
and it was not resumed afterwards. 

The discontinuation of the Company’s investment 
dealt a severe blow to the sugar industry of the district. 
Many a sugar factory was closed. The sugarcane culti¬ 
vators were hard-hit. Many of them were obliged to- 
revert to cultivation of paddy. 

3.5. Revival of the Sugar Industry and Trade 

However, after 1814, the Bengal sugar trade witnessed 
a spectacular revival It was occasioned by wild specu-. 
lations on the part of British private traders that followed 
the Charter Act of 1813 abolishing the Company’s trad¬ 
ing monopoly. In 1833, slavery was abolished through¬ 
out the British Dominions—a measure that deprived the 
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West Indian planters of slave labour in their sugar 
plantations and industries. In most islands “there was 
a scarcity of labourers and a decline in production. 
The decline in the production of the West Indian sugar 
and the resultant fall in the supply to Great Britain led 
to a sudden increase in the prices of the commodity in 
the British market.^** The Bengal sugar continued to 
be exported to Great Britain in larger quantities in spite 
of heavy duties against the East Indian sugar in protec¬ 
tion of the West Indian article.**® 

But these happy developments do not* seem to have 
much bearing on the Birbhum sugar industry. It con¬ 
tinued .to languish until 1836. The industry was much 
depressed by the economic crisis of the early 1830s. The 
importation of sugar from abroad and from other dis¬ 
tricts under the Bengal Presidency had already started. 
Birbhum in 1830 exported yellow sugar and imported 
white sugar.*** In 1836, the Whig Government of 
Great Britain equalized duties on East Indian and West 
Indian sugar—a momentous step in the sugar trade 
indeed. 

With the high cost of producing West Indian and 
colonial sugars ([writes John Crawfard] there is no 
doubt but the quantity of Indian sugar consumed in 
England will be very greatly increased under the new 
arrangement of duties.**® 

And it did “very gready” increase, as the statement of 
sugar exports from Calcutta bears it out. In the same 
year, the Government came to the rescue of the mori¬ 
bund sugar industry of the district. In conformity with 
Act XXXII of 1836, each consignment of sugar being 
dispatched for export trade must accompany a certificate 
from the Collector under his hand and seal to the effect 
that the article was 

of the produce of Beerbhoom and that the importa¬ 
tion of foreign sugar, and of sugar the growth of any 
British possession into which foreign sugar can legally 
be imported is prohibited in the said district of 
Beerbhoom.®*® 

The measure helped the declining industry a great 
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deal towards its revival. The available data show a sig' 
niiicant growth of the sugar industry during the 1840$. 

3.6. Some Sugar Merchants of Birbhum 


The principal European and Indo-British merchants, 
who took part in sugar export and manufacture, were 
John Erskine^’^ of Ilambazar, Charles Wagentreiber of 
Supur, George Rogers of Bowsing and Messrs Willis and 
Earle of Calcutta. The substantial native merchants 
included Ashutosh De and Pramathanath De, two 
Calcutta banians having zamindari in Birbhum, Pitam- 
bar Rai, Ramsundar Khan, Ramnath Sarkar (the youn¬ 
gest son of Srinibash Sarkar of Surul), Ashananda Sarkar 
of the same family, Madan Dutta, Srinath Bose and 
others. Many of them were originally big ryots or land¬ 
lords combining lucrative moneylending with. business. 
All of them carried on their trade through local agents,®^*" 
with the exceptions of Ashananda Sarkar and Ramnath 
Sarkar, who personally did their own. The “Surul 
papers” are replete with letters from their agents in 
Calcutta to Ashananda and Ramnath. It is signihcaht 
that the volume of exports on account of the indi¬ 
genous merchants in the 1840s far exceeded that on 
account of the European and Indo-British traders. From 
May 15, 1840 to May 19, 1841, a period when high prices 
prevailed in the market of Great Britain,*^® 55,436 
maunds of sugar were exported from the district.®®® Of 
this, the exports by the indigenous merchants amounted 
to 46,000 maunds. Of the local merchants particularly 
notable were Pitamber Rai and Ramsundar Khan who 
exported during that period 25,000 and 20,000 maunds 
of sugar, respectively.®®^ In one consignment dated April 
9, 1844 Ramnath Sarkar had exported 8,000 maunds of 
sugar and 16,000 maunds of khaur.®®® The predomi¬ 
nance of the natives in the sugar industry of the district 
was probably due to participation of the landed interests 
who could increase the sugar-cane cultivation whenever 
necessary more easily than the European entrepreneurs. 
Sherwill found as many as 45 sugar factories operating in 
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the district®’'*®—a measure of considerable rise of the 
industry. 


4. Indigo 
4.1. Background 

The cultivation and manufacture of indigo had been 
in vogue in Bengal from a very ancient time. The pro¬ 
duces, however, were of an inferior quality. This was the 
reason why the Bengal indigo was not generally exported 
to England, who obtained the supply of the article as 
early as the beginning of the seventeenth century from 
other parts of India.®®* But 

the drug being of native, and therefore of unskilled 
manufacture, it was, in due time, expelled from the 
markets of Europe, by the competition of the more 
skilfully prepared drug of America and the West 
Indies.®®® 

The West Indian supply had considerably diminished 
about 1747 as the planters changed over from indigo to 
sugar and coffee which they found more profitable. The 
slave revolt in St. Domingo nearly paralysed the industry. 
The American source dried up in consequence of the 
War of American Independence.®®® Under the circums¬ 
tances the demand for Indian indigo revived and the 
British planters started the cultivation of indigo and its 
manufacture after the West Indian method. Under 
European enterprise and the West Indian mode of pro¬ 
duction the quantity and quality of the produces im¬ 
proved greatly and the progress pleased the Court of 
Directors. The Bengal indigo, the Court wrote in a 
letter of May 3, 1792, 

had already surpassed the American and French and 
there is no doubt but by perseverence and attention of 
the planters it will effectually rival the Spanish. ' 

From 1796-97, the export of Bengal indigo to Great 
Britain recorded, indeed, an appreciable increase.®®^ 
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4.2. Beginnings of Indigo Manufacture under 
John Cheap and David Erskine 


In this context John Cheap had pioneered the indigo 
manufacture in Birbhum in 1795.*®® He found an able 
assistant in David Erskine, a Scottish free merchant who 
came to the district in 1789.*®® Erskine established his 
first factory at Darunda with the initial capital provided 
by Cheap.*®® His venture proved a success rad gradually 
he became the principal indigo planter of the district. 
Incidentally, he was also a sugar merchant*®^' and a shellac 
manufacturer. 

Erskine’ s Factories and their Productive Capacity 

David Erskine owned seven indigo factories in Bir¬ 
bhum working on 45 vats.*®* He also possessed three 
more factories in the Jungle Mahals. The seven fac¬ 
tories in Birbhum employed a total of 103 permanent 
and 39 temporary hands. They manufactured 380 
maunds of indigo a year on an average.*®* The factory 
at Ilambazar was the largest of all, producing 75 maunds 
of the article annually. The factories at Bejurah and 
Harmuni were the second biggest with a yearly yield of 
70 maunds each, while that at Supur was the smallest, 
producing 20 maunds only.*®"* 

The cultivation of indigo increased to 14,525 bighas of 
land in 1829, in addition to 2,125 bighas of cultivation 
in the Jungle Mahals.*®® The cultivation under British 
and European factories in the district of Birbhum in 
1830 was estimated at 15,125 bighas of land.*®® 

4.3. Organization of Production under Messrs 

Erskine 

Barring a few bighas rented from the Zamindar to 
site the factories, Messrs Erskine did not hold any 
land of their own and exclusively depended on the ryoti 
system of indigo cultivation.*®^ Under the system the cul-' 
tivation, as pointed out above,**® was carried on in ryot’s 
lands for which the planters obtained agreements before¬ 
hand.*®® The advances were made to the cultivators in 
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October or November to enable them prepare the 
ground, sow the crop, weed it and deliver the plant to 
the factories.^’® The rate o£ advances varied from fee- 
tory to fectory. While at Supur it was less than one 
rupee two annas per bigha, at Ilambazar it was as high 
as four rupees three annas, and at Laikbazar and Darunda 
it was less than three and a half rupees.*^^ On the whole 
the rate compared favourably with that prevailing in 
other parts of Bengal.*’^ 

According to a Magistrate’s report in 1830 “or3inary 
advances” provided to 9,890 ryots under Erskines’ facto¬ 
ries in the district amounhted to Sa Rs. 41,500 a year.^^®^ 
The quantity of indigo plant that a ryot failed to deli¬ 
ver according to the bond was set down as debt against 
him for which interest was charged. He received further 
advances on furnishing suitable security for arrears.®^* 
In the event of his failure to clear the arrears with inte¬ 
rest a civil suit was filed at the Dewani Adalat against 
him and his surety. 

Unlike planters in other parts of Bengal, Messrs Ers- 
kine were far from harsh in their dealings with the ryots. 
David Erskine in particular, who had become a resident 
at Ilambazar since 1796, rather bore “the character of 
a considerate and humane man”.®^® A magistrate wrote 
in 1830: 

... as far as the Records of the Court can serve as a 
guide, the rectitude of his transactions with, and the 
mild treatment of, the natives around him are suffi¬ 
ciently apparent from the circumstances of his having 
been concerned directly or by his people in only 
twenty one civil suits and 2 criminal actions, both of 
a trivial nature within the last nineteen years, in all 
of which he appears as the complaina*.®^® 

4.4. Other Indigo Planters 


Apart- from Erskines’ there were some other indigo fac- 
tqries in the district. One of them at Mowgaon (under 
Thana Keogaon or Ketugram now in Burdwan) was 
originally owned by a French planter, but subs^uently 
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became the property^’*^ of the Union. Bank, under the 
agency of an American citizen.*^® The rest were run by 
local Zamindars and Putnidars. One of them was Indra 
Narayan Roy, a Putnidar of Nagari, who is said to have 
constructed a factory in his putni taluk.^^® The most pto^ 
minent of the Zamindars was Ashananda Sarkar of Surul, 
about whom a lot of information can be had from the 
Surul papers preserved at the Bengali M^anuscript 
Library under the Viswa Bharati University. 

4.5. Organization of Production under Indigenous 

Planters 

Some <.>i the Surul papers shed light on tlie tnodiis 
operandi of the indigenous indigo planters. This did not 
differ much from that of the foreign planters. 

Role of the Tagadeer 

In procuring the raw material for the factory the taga¬ 
deer played a crucial role. The tagadeer appointed by 
the Zamindar normally at a monthly salary of Rs. 3 inclu¬ 
sive of food and clothing had to undertake through a 
kabuliat (a deed of contract) a number of stringent obli¬ 
gations to his employer.^*® He \vould move from village 
to village, from field to field in marking out lands suit¬ 
able for indigo and distributing advances furnished by 
his employer to the ryots at his own risk and responsibi¬ 
lities. He had to supervise the entire process from the 
ploughing of the land, sowing, weeding and harvesting 
of the plants to delivering thein to the factory in due 
time. He was also accountable for any arrears of the 
ryots. In case of a bad harvest due to any improper 
supervision on his part, wrong selection of land, distribu¬ 
tion of advances to unworthy ryots, the tagadeer was 
liable to repay the entire amount of advances with inte¬ 
rest. Again, if it was proved that he had furnished 
advances to a fictitous person, or misappropriated the 
money for Himself, or disposed of the plants advanced for, 
he would be legally bound to refund the money with an 
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interest at the rate of 4 annas a rupee (i.e. 25%). It 
appears that the cultivation of indigo on the part of the 
ryot was a matter of compulsion rather than one of free 
choice, particularly when the planter happened to be a 
Zamindar. The property of a ryot, who failed in deli¬ 
vering the plants advanced for, was liable to distrain.^^^i 

4.6. Constraints on the Industry 

The manufacture of indigo, however, did not thrive in 
Birbhum. In 1856, an officiating collector wrote that 
the district did not possess “many indigo planting con¬ 
cerns requiring a large outlay of capital Paucity 

of capital, indeed, constituted the main constraint 
on its growth. Nor were the ryots enthusiastic about its 
cultivation. They were never given an attractive rate 
for the plants ; and in the event of a Zamindar being, the 
planter, the rate must be the lowest. The moment the 
planter’s amla marked a land suitable for indigo, the ryot 
was left with no option but to abide by his sweet will. 
And as soon as he received the advances and signed the 
bond, he became a bond-slave under the planter. These 
were certainly not helpful conditions for an expensive 
. undertaking like indigo to prosper. Captain Sherwill in 
his Survey ^Report recorded 21 indigo lactories through¬ 
out the district.^ Most of them were small and gave 
subsistence to a limited number of people. And as a 
Collector's report in 1854 shows, the produces were 
rather of an inferior quality.®*^ 

5. Shellac and Lacquered Articles 
5.1. Market 

A 

Shellac constituted an item, although a minor one, of 
export under the Commercial Residency of Sonamukhi. 
It was used for making lacquered articles and manuffic- 
turing drugs in England.®*® The size of the Company’s 
purchases of the article varied from time to time with 
the fluctuations of the market and the availability of 
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funds. In 1792, the G^mpany provided a sum of Rs. 
10,000 expecting to procure 500 fectory maunds of shel¬ 
lac.®** In 1797, the Board of Trade made a contract for 
the article with Stephens, a shellac merchant, and stopped 
the investment under the Sonamukhi Residency.®*^ It 
adversely afiEected the shellac industry of the district and 
threw the ''manufacturers here ... totally out of 
employ”.®** The decision of the Company arose not from 
any lack of demand in the market. Cheap, the Com¬ 
mercial Resident, tried to convince the Company that the 
market prospects for the article were still quite encourag¬ 
ing. He wrote that the prices of shellac in London were 
sufficiently high to yield "handsome profit,” and he could 
supply from the district five to eight hundred maunds 
of shejlac at the rate of 20 sicca rupees per maund includ¬ 
ing all charges except his commission.®*® But in view 
of the financial stringency of the Company “when money 
can be invested in articles which are more desirable,” tlii; 
Board struck to its earlier decision.®*® Three years hence 
(1800), however. Cheap received an amount of Sa. Rs. 
9,915 in order to procure 544 factory maunds of the 
article at the rate of Sa. Rs. 16—8 per-maund.®®^ It ap¬ 
pears that the Company did not resume its investment on, 
the article afterwards. 

However, throughout the first half of the nirifeteenth 
century the demand for shellac was high enough to justify 
the maintenance of the existing level of production and 
in fact even an increase in it. In 1837, Crawfurd noted 
the prospects for the article which was “largely used in 
the arts in England.”^® In the 1840s the demand fqr* 
and the productidn of, the article had substantially 
increased. In the years Sherwill conducted his survey 
'(1848-1852), the annual collection of lac from the junglieS 
of Tappeh Kundhit-Kuria alone was valued at 
Rs. 1,50,000.®*® It was prepared mainly by the tribals 
and was transported to Calcutta for exportation abroad. 

5.2. Organization of Production 

Messrs Erskine took the most important part in the 
manufacture of shellac along with John Cheap.®** Erskines 
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constructed a large shellac and lac dye factory at ILam- 
bazar and, as Cheap retired from the field, virtually 
monopolized the trade in them. The lac was collected 
from the jungles and the lac dye and shellac were manu¬ 
factured at the factory of llambazar with the help of 
their workmen. Messrs Erskine had also produced some 
amount of lacquered articles. The lac artisans, called 
the nuris, worked out a variety of lacquered articles, 
namely, cups, inkpots, bracelets and toys of excellent 
design and workmanship. For their high quality an 
envelope box, inkstand, workbox and other ornamental 
articles of varicoloured lac were sent to the Great Paris 
Exhibition of 1855.*®^ But early in the 1850s skilled 
artisans were not as numerous as one might suppose. At 
llambazar, the elegant lacquered articles were manufac¬ 
tured, as Sherwill noted, “by only two men, who mono¬ 
polized the whole trade”.^®® This shows that unlike the 
production of shellac that of the lacquered articles was 
extremely limited and could have no impact on the dis¬ 
trict economy. 

6. Mineral Products : Coal and Iron 

Coal and iron were two mineral products of the district. 

a . 1. Coal 

No coal mine was discovered in the district as late as 
sthe beginning of the nineteenth centuryIn the 1840s, 
“coal of a very good description” could be procured in 
some quantity in the south-western portion of Tappeh 
Kundhit-Kuria.®®® Cart-loads of coal was transported to 
Kistopurghat in the district of Burdwan, 14 miles down 
the Ajay, from where it was carried by boat to Katwa. 
The bed, an outcrop of the great Burdwan coal fields, 
was very shallow and as such could not have much impact 
on the economy of the district. 

6.2. Iron : Location 

The iron ore bed, on the other hand, was of a far 
greater dimension; and the extraction and manufacture 
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of iron formed a much more imporiant industry of the 
district. 

It is not precisely known when the iron mines were 
first discovered in the district. They were situated in 
the western and north-eastern parts of Birbhum, particu¬ 
larly in Tappeh Sarhet-Deoghar, Parganas Nooni, Mollar- 
pur and Moureswar.^® The region, as mentioned 
above,was rocky, stony or laterite and covered with 
dense forests. After the reclamation of forest land some 
villages grew up which sited the aurangs (iron manuiac- 
turing centres) not far off from the iron mines. 

In 1800, there were about 100 iron mines in the dis- 
trict.^®^ The bed generally could be found from 15 to 
50 feet below the surface of the earth,’^^^ and, as an expert 
geologist recorded, the bed was on an average al)out five 
feet thick in which the ore occurred in their seams in 
irregular bunches.®®® 

6.3. Early History of the Industry : the First Phase 

The extraction and manufacture of pig iron in a 
crude, indigenous method has been going on in the dis¬ 
trict from an ancient time. It was used in making vari¬ 
ous agricultural implements, domestic utensils and some 
other necessary objects such as scissors and nails. It was 
also used in making country guns and matchloc ks to arm 
the paiks of the medieval chieftains, particularly the Bir 
Rajas and the Pathan Rajas of Birbhum. The produc¬ 
tion not only met the local needs but satisfied to som£ 
extent the demand of the neighbouring districts, parti¬ 
cularly Murshidabad in Bengal, and Ramgarh, iVlunghyr 
and Bhagalpur in Bihar. Till the early 1760s, (with a 
temporary disruption during the Maratha raids), the iron 
manufacture and trade was in a quite flourishing 
state.®®* In 1765, the iron-producing estates of the dis¬ 
trict was formed into a separate mahal, called Loha 
Mahal, with an annual jama of Rs. 8,850.®®® The ijara- 
dars of the Loha Mahal collected their dues from the 
iron smelters, while the Raja of Birbhum collected rent 
from the ijaradars and sair (customs) from the smelters 
and the beparies (itinerant traders). These levies were 
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jiot too onerous for the industry so long as the produc¬ 
tion went on smoothly and the politico-economic struc¬ 
ture of the district was more or less stable.*®® 

6.4. A Phase of Decline 

After the defeat of the Nagar Raj and the collapse of 
the administrative set-up of the district the industry 
rapidly declined. Taking advantage of the chaos and 
confusion in the district the Paharias had greatly 
increased their depredations and many a manufacturing 
centre was closed. High on the heels came the Famine 
of 1779., Among the worst-affected areas by the Famine 
were thie Parganas Nooni, Mollarpur and Maureswar. 
For example, Hatgachhia, a substantial village under the 
jurisdiction of Mallarpur Pargana which was a, flourish¬ 
ing iron manufacturing centre until 1769, was wiped off 
as a result of the recurring raids of the Paharias and the 
ravages of the famine.*®^ Indeed, a very extensive area 
of the above three Parganas lay deserted and the aurangs 
therein were closed. The desolated tracts were infested 
with wild beasts and the people who earned their liveli¬ 
hood by means of digging out the ores or smelting the 
ores into pig and pure iron were rendered unemployed 
and took to dacoity and other criminal activities.*®* The 
industry was in a moribund state and the jama of the 
Loha Mahal, in consequence, decreased to Sa. Rs. 766 
only.*®* 

An Abortive Venture of Indranarayan Sarma, 

A Native Entrepreneur 

The prospects of the iron industry brightened when 
Indranarayan Sarma took interest in the Loha Mahal. 

We know little about the antecedents of Indranarayan. 
A Brahmin by caste, he seems to have been a wealthy 
man of a neighbouring district, probably Burdwan. The 
sources of his wealth are unknown : they might be either 
the farming of Zamindari mahals, or the business enter¬ 
prises, or both. The interest he showed in the manu- 
^cture of iron leads us to assume that he was not quite 
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a stranger in the field of trade or rural industry. It is 
also presumed that he had some connections, direa or 
otherwise, with the Company officials. In 1774, Indra- 
narayan came to Birbhum and made an extensive tour 
of the iron-producing parts of the district.**** He selected 
a vast jungle tract around the village of Satgachhia in 
Mollarpur Pargana and decided to set up his iron works 
there with a view to manufacturing the article on a large 
scale. He was energetic and daring enough to establish 
friendly contacts with the hostile tribals and succeeded 
in having their co-operation in the project. 

The choars and mountaineers [he wrote], who at 
present infest the Malgoozary lands, antf by their 
violence cause the ryots to desert, will themselves 
engage in the working of iron. They gave me the 
assurance of this when I was lately in that country.®** 

In September 1774, Indranarayan submitted a petition 
to the Honourable Company through the Burdwan 
Council for a "7 or 8 years’ ” lease of his selected lands 
together with a proposal for clearing away the jungle, 
and manufacturing iron in a mountainous part of the 
district of Beerbhoom .. .**<* 

He wrote that since he would have to incur great 
expenses in cutting the jungle and erecting the works, 
he could pay nothing in the first year. For the three 
following years he would pay Rs. 2,000 per annum, and 
for the remaining years of the lease Rs. 5,000, “which 
shall be full of rents or customs whatever”. He further 
promised that if his venture succeeded, he would supply 
the Government “with what iron they may want at the 
bazar price of the time ...” 

From the Government side the terms were extremely 
alluring; and they, without making any reference to the 
Raja of Birbhum, who was then the legitimate proprie¬ 
tor of the Loha Mahal, hastened to grant the prayer of 
Indranarayan. 

The project, however, did not ultimately succeed. It 
appears that the speculator soon realized the grave impli¬ 
cations of the terms of the lease he himself incorporated, 
particularly the exorbitant rents he agreed to pay for the 
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Loha Mahal. He ielt that it would not be a viable ven^ 
ture. He, therefore, silently abandoned his project of 
large-scale manufacture of iron in the district. 

6.5. The Second Phase of the Industry : 

Revival under Messrs Motte and Farquhar 

The iron manufacturing industry of the district was 
largely revived by the energetic endeavours of Messrs 
Motte and Farquhar, an English Company of standing 
and influence. One of its partners, Thomas Motte, was 
the Superintendent of Police in Calcutta and an intimate 
friend of Warren Hastings. In 1766, he was deputed to 
Sambalpur by Lord Clive with the mission of opening 
trade in diamond with that country. The Company hav¬ 
ing such an influential person as its partner could, in¬ 
deed, rest assured of all sorts of assistance from the 
Government. 

In 1777, Messrs Motte and Farqhar gave details of their 
project in a memorandum to the Government. The 
memorandum came at a time when because of the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution in Great Britain iron was in great 
demand. The British Govermnent was also locked in 
a bitter war in the New World with the American 
settlers and the French. Both France and England were 
then in a frantic search for a particular kind of cast iron 
for improvement of ordnances. The theme of the memo¬ 
randum had therefore a special attraction in this context. 

Motte and Farquhar stated that the ore that could be 
procured from Birbhum and Ramgarh “in great abun¬ 
dance" had immense military and economic significance. 
It 

yields an iron so extremely soft as to be fit for few 
of the common purposes of life ; but this property 
renders it in an eminent degree superior to other 
kinds, for almost every work in cast iron, and parti¬ 
cularly for the fabrication of cannon.^^ 

They observed that the iron would also be very much 
suitable for making garrison gun carriages, shots and 
shells and artillery, besides the construction of the sugar 
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mills c’ylinders, boilers for sugar works, salt works and 
saltpetre works. They further noted that Bengal had 
been importing “vast numbers” of cast iron pots, frying 
pans and other utensils from China which were sold “at 
very high rates”. These could profitably be supplanted 
by articles manufactured from the Birbhum and Ram- 
garh iron. They therefore prayed for the lease of the 
Loha Mahal, 

the exclusive privilege of working iron and steel in 
the European manner within any part of the Honour¬ 
able Company’s possessions which lie on the west side 
of the meridian of Burdwan, and selling the produce 
... free of duty.®^^ 

They made it clear that this would not prejudice the 
rights of Messrs Summer and Heady who had mining 
privileges in certain parts of Birbhum and Panchet. 
They pledged, inter alia, to cast shots and shells and to 
supply them at Fort William at four-fifths of the average 
cost of the same imported from Europe. They selected 
Jharia in Panchet as the site for the works for its central 
situation between Birbhum and Ramgarh. 

In 1778, Farquhar got the lease of the Loha Mahal. 
But soon he had, with the approval of the Government, 
changed the site of his works from Jharia to Deocha in 
Birbhum, as he discovered that the Birbhum ores were 
better suited to his purpose. Next year the Government 
granted him an advance of Rs. 15,000 in order to enable 
him to complete the furnaces and “cast shots and shells 
and cannons”. Motte had given up the venture earlier. 
Between 1779 and 1788, Farquhar remained deeply 
engrossed with his furnaces at Deocha. He appears to 
have proceeded with his plan of manufacturing pig and 
cast iron after the European method, but it is not known 
how far he succeeded in this. During the days of 
Farquhar the Birbhum hook iron was sold in Calcutta at 
a competitive rate of Rs. 5 per maund against the English 
one at Rs. 10 and 11.®*'* The Birbhum hook iron was pro¬ 
bably “produced by the direct native process, not by 
European methods.”®’'® 

Farquhar’s enthusiasm in the project had started to 
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wane. Since the very year he came the district he 
had to face hostility from the Raja of Birbhum. The 
Raja, in 1777, increased the jama of the Loha Mahal from 
Rs. 766 to Rs. 3,262.®^^ The Government came to his. 
rescue, and the jama was settled at Rs. 766. But the 
relationship between the two was never cordial. Apart 
from this, there were other irritants like recurring dis¬ 
putes with the Jaghirdars (Ghatwals) in connection with 
the right to the rent of the Loha Mahal and the customs 
on the product. And to cap all, Birbhum became the 
theatre of a protracted civil rebellion which nearly 
paralysed the administration and trade and industry of 
the district. Farquhar lost his heart and relinquished 
the speculation in 1789. He retained his lease till 1795 
after which it was incorporated with the Birbhum 
Zamindari and shown in Ernst’s hastabud with a total 
Jama of Sa. Rs. 904-8.«» 

6.6. State of the Industry after Farquhar : 
Impact of the Land Sales in ihe Birbhum Zamindari 

ON IT 

The Birbhum Zamindari, as noted above,was 
divided into different mahals and lots and put to auction 
sales for the realization of the arrears of sadar jama. The 
iron mines of the Zamindari were thus distributed among 
various estates, creating conditions for future complica¬ 
tions. In 1798, the Loha Mahal bearing a sadar jama 
of Rs. 3,264 was purchased by Baishnab Charan Hazra 
of Burdwan at Rs. 7,000.®®* 

The iron market was then in a state of boom. The 
manufacture of iron by the indigenous method was also 
at that time quite considerable. And as soon as the new 
proprietor of the Loha Mahal claimed mesne profit 
accruing from the aurangs in his mahal the result was a 
series of affrays®®*' and a hotly contested suit.®®® The Civil 
Court of Birbhum decided in favour of Baishnab Charan. 
The decree was affirmed by the Provincial Court of 
Appeal at Murshidabad in 1807 and also by the Sadar 
Bewani Court in 1811 to the effect that 
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the Lohar i[«ic ] mahal was a separate mahal and that 
all Bejpathur [ore] found in the Ghakla Beerbhoom 
belonged to the proprietor of such mahal and that no 
one else had a right to establish a foundry .. 

Unaware of this judgement, a contributor to a contem* 
porary journal was surprised to find that the farmer of the 
Loha Mahal enjoyed a monopoly of the iron production 
in the district and claimed commission from the manufac¬ 
turers.*®^ A Collector, too, reported that the proprietor 
of the Loha Mahal, taking no part in the manufacture 
received 

from 10 annas to 1 rupee on each Kotsal [roasting 
furnace] and one anna on each lump of pure iron 
extracted at iChamarsal [smithy] and one anna per 
thousand of iron purchased by dealers at the aurang.*®*^ 

This obviously robbed the manufacturers and the 
dealers of a considerable part of their profit. 

6.7. Organization and Process of Manufacture 

The indigenous pro9ess of manufacture was worked in 
three stages and carried on by means of an organization 
in which different people independent of each other par¬ 
ticipated. A group of tribals called Agarias,*®* some 
semi-tribal and low caste people dug out the ore, taking 
a patta from the Zamindar in whose estate it might be 
found.*®’ They brought it to the salois or lohars (black 
smiths). Gradually in between them appeared a new 
set of people called the beparis (itinerant dealers) who 
bought the article from the iron diggers at a trifling 
price, sold it to the salois with a handsome profit and 
finally became the arbiter of fate of the Agarias*®* and 
other diggers. The salois at the kotsal extracted the iron 
in its raw state by smelting. The pig iron then passed 
on to the dukisal (or the kamarsal in the terminology of 
the collectors) where it was again smelted and pure iron 
extracted.*®* For the purpose of reducing the ore into- 
pig iron the salois employed workmen called shasa.*** It 
is interesting to note that those who reduced the ore into 
pig iron were invariably Muslims and the refiners or 
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manufocturers of pure iron, who were’ called Mehtars, 
were JHindus.®*^ 

While smelting in the furnaces the ore was brought 
into the direct contact with the fuel. No flux was used 
in course of smelting. It was indeed a wasteful method, 
as a considerable amount of iron allowed to escape 
with slag. Charcoal was the only fuel used in the opera¬ 
tion. As a result, forests and jungles were “disappearing 
before the axe of the charcoal burner” in the region 
where iron smelting was proceeding apace.“* The fur¬ 
naces worked all the year round except during the 
Pujas, provided there were enough stock of ore and 
charcoal. It was estimated by the f'ollector in 1845 that 
125 to 130 maunds of ore yielded about 25 to 30 maunds 
of pig iron after 3 to 4 days’ smelting in a charcoal fur¬ 
nace at the kotsal, and 19 to 20 maunds of pure (refined) 
iron could be obtained from the. above quantity by 
smelting for a day or two at the kamarsal.'*®^^ A large 
kotsal required about one hundred ^vorkers for its 
operation.*®* 

0.8. Annual Out-turn and Cfxsr of Production 

The Collector, in 1845, estimated the average annual 
out-turn of the aurangs at 45,000 maunds (about 1,654 
tons) of refined iron. The production cost was calcu¬ 
lated to be Re. 1--12 to Rs. 2 per maund (about Rs. 47 
to 54 per ton) at the aurang. Between 1851 and 1852 
Oldham estimated that in 70 furnaces of the district 
21,380 tons (about 64,760 maunds) of pig iron or 1,700 
tons (46,257 maunds) of refined, (pucca) iron fit for the 
market were manufactured in the district and the cost¬ 
ing was £4—4s per ton (Rs. 42) for the pig iron and 
£6—6s (Rs. 63) for the refined iron in a state suitable 
for the European works. 

6.9. From Dfxline to Destruction 

In view of the proposal for construction of . Railways 
in the 1840s the demand for iron sharply rose and the 
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iron resources o£ the district came under a thorough 
enquiry of the Government. But meanwhile decline had 
started in the industry. While in 1845 there were 7 
aurangs in the district,®®® six or seven years later (1951- 
52) the number of aurangs came down to only three or 
four.**® Three of the old aurangs had been abandoned 
as a result of exhaustion of the iron mines in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Deocha which had been the head aurang 
since the days of Farquhar had lost its premier positipn 
to Belia-Narayanpur. Oldham noted that Birbhum iron 
at the price of £ 6—(is per ton could not fevourably com¬ 
pete with the superior English bar iron which in March 
1852 sold at from £ G to £ 8 per ton in Calcutta market. 
Smelted entirely with charcoal, Birbhum iron was not 
suitable for railway w'orks ; but it well-suited those works 
that needed “toughness and malleability combined with 
softness". It was extensively used in making agricul¬ 
tural implements and domestic utensils. It was also used 
ill making guns as late as the 1850s, as Sherwill noted 
Birbhum iron being purchased and transported “by the 
agents of the Blacksmiths and native Mahajuns and Gun- 
makers, which are despatched from Monghyr for this 
purpose."®®^ However, Oldham did not see much pros¬ 
pect for extension of smelting and iron-manufacturing 
industry in the district due to scanty supply of ore and 
non-availability of economic fuel. In fact, the difficulty 
of procuring charcoal in the neighbourhood of the works 
was daily increasing. 

The last days of the industry, indeed, came before 
long. About 1855, Messrs Mackey & Co. of Calcutta 
started the Birbhum Iron Works Company and set up 
factories and furnaces after the European method estab¬ 
lishing at Muhammadbazar, the head aurang. Mackey’s 
works were perhaps the first modern industrial concern 
in Birbhum which employed industrial labour on the 
basis of a monthly wage.^^^ His lease of the jungle con¬ 
sisted of 1,36,000 bighas (or 7 square miles) in and 
around the iron producing centres.®*®' This naturally 
deprived <to a great extent the indigenous manufacturers 
of the sources of charcoal. The Company tried to mono- 
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polise the industry by putting restrictions on the indi¬ 
genous furnaces whidh caused their “compulsory stop- 
page”.Mo yijg indigenous iron smelters cut off from the 
original ties depended for their precarious subsistence 
on the European iron works. In 1858 the works were 
turning out two tons of pig a day “which had been 
reported on in England to be equal to No. 1 gray pig”.**^ 
But the enterprise did not grow into a viable one. Difli- 
cukies in procuring raw material and cheap fuel apart, 
thjP establishment cost and the heavy royalty were putt¬ 
ing on it unbearable pressure. The iron works were 
carried on at a loss with intermittent closures and re¬ 


openings until 1872 when the last furnace at Deocha was 
closed. An indigenous furnace at Narayanpur con¬ 
tinued its precarious existence for some years more ; but 
it, too, was closed in 1887.®^^ With it “the most com¬ 
plete indigenous system of iron manufacture ever prac¬ 
tised in Bengal,”^® finally collapsed, bringing in its trail 
untold sufferings of a section of the people who had, since 
distant past, been drawing their sustenance from it. 


The constraints on the growth of the iron industry of 
Birbhum were very many. The primitive technique and 
wasteful method of production, the exaction of heavy 
royalties by the local Zamindars, the very low rate of 
profit for the entrepreneurs, the lack of proper transport 
facilities—all these were, no doubt, serious drawbacks for 
the industry. But it is doubtful if the imports of supe¬ 
rior European iron into the Bengal market had (as a 
recent view asserts)**^ any major causal connection with 
its final breakdown. The Birbhum iron, which, unlike 
the European iron, was wholly unfit for any heavy con¬ 
struction owing to its extreme malleability was used 
locally and in some neighbouring districts for manufac¬ 
turing the agricultural implements and domestic uten¬ 
sils. The two varieties of iron, therefore, had each a 
distinct market. The indigenous iron of Birbhum was 
also widely used for making guns and matchlocks dur¬ 
ing the pre-British days. The ruin of the NaWabs and 
the old ^mindars and the prohibition of arms inevitably 
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reduced its old market. But the collapse o£ the iron 
maniacturing industry of the district did not result from 
any of the above factors: it was the lack of econdhiic 
fuel and the exhaustion of ores in the main combined 
with other factors that brought about its natural and 
inevitable extinction. 


7. Some Concluding Remarks on the District 

Industries 


( 

Birbhum, as our above enquiry reveals, had developed 
a number of industries and manufactures, e.g., cotton 
piece-goods, silk, sugar, iron etc., prior to the establish¬ 
ment of the district administration by the English. Agri- 
culture-oriented as they were, the rural industries and 
manufactures met mainly the local needs besides the 
demands of the neighbouring districts to some extent. 
Among them the silk fabrics by dint of their high qua¬ 
lity had reached as far as Mughal Court of Delhi. But, 
still, they were small scale industries restricted by back¬ 
ward means and organization of production and a limited 
indigenous market of a poor country. 

The entry of the European merchant capital into the 
district had revealed, even if temporarily, to a great extent 
the productive potentialities of the rural industries. 
Certain political events of importance in the Continent 
helped in the realization of such potentialities. A grow¬ 
ing market abroad, particularly in the United Kingdom 
and Europe (in addition to Batavia, Manila and the East 
Coast in case of the cotton piece-goods), led to a large 
increase in the production of various commodities, such 
as garha cloths, silk and sugar. A good number of native 
merchants, coming from other districts of the province 
and from western India, also took part in the vast manu- 
Picturing and trading activities. 

But the immense possibilities of growth were only par¬ 
tially realized. The existing structure of rent of land 
and the colonial framework of the general economy of 
Bengal had, of course, a role in this. The lands produc¬ 
ing raw materials were heavily rented. Exploitation of 
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the ryots was added to that o£ the artisans. A stable 
market for the manufactures was absent. Further, the 
particular policy of the Company which amounted to a 
discrimination against not only the indigenous merchants 
but also the ones connected with the East India Com¬ 
panies other than the English had also contributed to 
this. Reduced to a feeder economy for the industrial 
economy of England and Europe, the district economy, 
for that matter the economy of the Bengal Presidency 
as a whole, experienced all the consequences of the recur¬ 
ring economic fluctuations in Europe. The district 
industries rose and fell with the changing needs and cir¬ 
cumstances of their controlling centres abroad. Thus 
the cotton piece-goods that was once the principal indus¬ 
try could not withstand for long the onslaught of the 
Manchester calicoes. Shortfall in production of cotton 
and its growing exportation to Great Britain raised the 
prices of the raw material and consequently the rates of 
the indigenous piece-goods. The Birbhum garha lost 
not only the foreign markets but also its home market. 
Only the demand for the coarser variety catering to the 
needs of the common people persisted. The spectacular 
rise and fall of the silk industry had the same background. 
As for sugar in which the landed interests were involved, 
the course of development started likewise with a sudden 
spurt followed by a disastrous decline and the withdrawal 
of the Company investment and the domination of the 
internal market by foreign sugar. However, the end,, 
fortunately for the indigenous industry, turned out to 
be different owing to the much-needed protection it came 
to enjoy since 1836. The iron industry declined largely 
because of the scanty supply of ore and the non-avail¬ 
ability of economic fuel. The industrial decline ren¬ 
dered thousands of artisans jobless, causing' at once dis¬ 
tress of the ryots who supplied raw material and pressure 
of the new army of the unemployed on land. The inter¬ 
nal market further shrank, prospects for trade and com¬ 
merce more and more deteriorated aqd the general 
economic outlook presented a bleak picture. 
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( 

In Birbhum : 


Head Factory: 

Surul 

Subordinate Factory: 

llambazar 


99 

Gargoria 

9$ 

99 

Iswarpur 

99 

99 

Alunda 

99 

99 

Haripur 

99 

99 

Dubrajpur 

99 

99 

Hazratpur 

99 

99 

In Bishnupur: 

Della (Dhalla) 

Factory: 


Fatrasayer 

Subor^nate 

Factory 

Raybaghini 

99 

»» 

Gopalnagar 

Factory; 


Sonamukhi 

Subordinate 

Factory 

Bahmenden 

99 

»» 

Rajerhat 


[Collr. to BOR. 12 October 1790] 
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merchants 





1. 

C. Wagentreiber 

5392 mds 

1. 

Pitambar Rai 

25,000 mds 

2. 

J. Erskine 

2,964 ,. 

2. 

Ramchandra 


3. 

Messrs Wills and 



Rai 

20,000 ., 


Earle 

580 „ 

.3. 

Ashutosh De 






and 

V 1,000 „ 




4. 

Pramathanaih 

Dej 


Total 

9,436 ,. 


Total 46,000 „ 





Grand Total 

55,436 mds 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE DISTRICT ECONOMY : TRADE 


In the present Chapter, we shall deal with trade and some 
related questions namely, finance, currency, communica¬ 
tion and transport. In the preceding Chapter an account 
has been given of trade in industrial commodities. The 
present one is confined to trade mainly in agricultural 
produce. 

1. Exports and Imports of the District 

Among the agricultural products of the district rice 
was the principal one, the others being sugarcane, cotton, 
mulberry, various kinds of pulses and some amount of 
indigo. Excepting rice and pulses others were used as 
raw materials for the industries. Rice was produced in 
sufficient quantity to leave a large surplus which was 
exported outside the district. The industrial commodi¬ 
ties for export trade included, inter alia, garha cloth, raw 
silk and tasar silk, shellac, sugar and iron. Some of the 
articles were exported to Europe and the United King¬ 
dom in the West and Batavia, Manila and the East Coast 
in the East—all through the Presidency ports. The rise 
and decline of export trade in the industrial goods were 
very much subject to the movement of the trade cycle 
operating abroad. Imports consisted, in the main, salt 
and cotton. Intoxicating articles, namely, opium, ganja, 
sabji, bhang, bakhar (used in producing pachui, a country 
liquor), tobacco and betel nut came generally from 
Murshidabad .^1 As noted above*, import-export trade 
was monopolised by foreign merchants and natives from 
oAer districts and proyinces, especially from Gujarat, 
Ssuinyasi and Gujarati merchants with large cash in hand 
offered serious competition with the English Commercial 
Agent in the silk market. ^ 
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Since the 1830s some change was noticeable in the items 
of import and export trade of the district. Garha cloth 
had long lost its foreign markets to the Manchester cali¬ 
coes. Even the domestic market was largely occupied by 
the Manchester piece-goods and the country cloths from 
Nadia.® There were still the conventional items of ex¬ 
port, namely rice, sugar, molasses, raw silk, tasar silk, iron, 
timber, charcoal, lac, shellac, indigo and “other kinds of 
dye”.^ Ghee (clarified butter), rosin and “various jungle 
products” came to be new, although minor, items of 
exports. In the 1850s hides and buffalo horns were added 
to the list of exported articles.® The imports comprised 
certain foodstuffs and a number of costly but less bulky 
articles for consumption of the aristocratic and well-oflE 
people. They came from different districts and pro¬ 
vinces of India and from overseas territories. For 
example, wheat, barley and other kinds of grains not pro¬ 
duced in Birbhum, doth, shawls, carpet, rug, cotton and 
tobacco came from the western and middle provinces of 
India. Nadia supplied tobacco, turmeric and betel nut 
in addition to coarse cloth. Salt, all imported articles 
from sea, like spices from the East, piece-goods from 
England and “whatever other artides of European 
manu^cture have come into use amongst the natives” 
came from Calcutta.® Paper came from Hooghly, Burd- 
wan and Murshidabad.’’^ 

2. Trade Routes and the Volume 
OF Imports and Exports 

In this connection we may have a look at the trade 
routes and the kinds and volumes of commodities they 
carried in order to get some idea of the state of trade and 
commerce. 

There were four main trade-routes in the district pass¬ 
ing from Suri to Berhampore, Katwa, Burdwan and 
Deoghar, through which the imports and exports were 
conveyed.® Among them the road running from Suri to 
Deoghar via Rajna^r was the most important one. since 
it connected the district with the western and middle 
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provinces of India, and carried the mote valuable and 
less bulky articles such as small carpets, rugs, shawls and 
tobacco. Pack bullocks were the means of conveyance. 
This road also brought into Suri for home consumption 
and exportation to southward and eastward all the pro¬ 
duce of the forest on the western side of the district. In 
1855, the Collector estimated that the Deoghar Road, 
the length of which was 84 miles, conveyed 55,000 tons 
or 16,50,000 maunds of goods annually.® It was the 
second highest quantity of commodities that was conveyed 
along any high road of the district. 

Grains and cotton as well as much of the bulky and 
heavy articles to and from the western and central pro¬ 
vinces were transported by means of boats down the 
Ganges and disembarked either at Jangipur or at Murshi- 
dabad. If unloaded at Jangipur (in the district of Mur- 
shidabad), the goods were carried by means of pack 
bullocks along the Nalhati Road via Prachandrapur or 
via Deocha. When disembarked at Murshidabad the 
articles were brought on the backs of bullocks along the 
Suri-Kandi high road (also called Berhampore Road or 
Murshidabad Road), 32 miles long from Kandi. The 
Berhampore Road was said to have carried annually a 
merchandise weighing 55,383 tons or 16,61,500 maunds 
in the 1850s.^® It was the highest amount of goods 
transported on any of the high roads in the district. 

The imports of eastern or European produce and 
manufactures as well as salt conveyed from Calcutta by 
boat were unloaded at Katwa, on the Ganges, in Burd- 
wan district. The produce of Nadia dispatched for Bir- 
bhum was also collected at Katwa. The mechandise then 
was brought to Suri, a distance of 40 miles, by the Suri- 
Katwa Road. Except for four dry months, during which 
carts could be employed, pack bullocks were the only 
means of conveyance. The Katwa Road annually con¬ 
veyed 46,666 tons or 14,00,000 maunds of goods.’^ 

The high road from Suri to Burdwan running to Cal¬ 
cutta (within the district its length was 22 miles) carried 
imports from Burdwan and partly from Nadia. It also 
carried many articles transported from Calcutta>«to Burd- 
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wan instead of Katwa. The road in the 1830s was in a 
pretty good condition, and the goods were transported 
to Suri either by pack bullocks or bullock carts.^^ Accord¬ 
ing to a report of the Collector in 1855, 25,333 tons or 
7,60,000 maunds of articles were annually carried along 
this high road.^* According to the same source, exports 
and imports transported over these four main thorough¬ 
fares in a year amounted to 1,21,282 tons (36,38,500 
maunds) and 61,098 tons (18,33,000 maunds) respec¬ 
tively, leaving a favourable balance of 60,284 tons or 
18,05,500 maunds of merchandise.^* As already noted, 
the imports comprised mostly the industrial and luxury 
goods, much less bulky and weighty but far more valu¬ 
able than the exports which were chiefly rice and other 
agricultural and forest products. 

3. Short-distance Trade 

Besides the high roads for import-export trade there 
were a few thoroughfares for internal supply alone. The 
road from Krishnagar to Suri via Dubrajpur, about 10 
miles in length, was the principal one among them. 
Dubrajpur was a great mart in which both domestic and 
foreign goods were marketed for home consumption. 
Merchants and traders from different distant districts and 
provinces as well as casual purchasers from the neighbour¬ 
ing district of Burdwan used to frequent the mart. Rice, 
sugar, oil, ghee, vegetables, betel leaf, sweetmeats, brazen 
and earthen pots and pans, lac, country cloths, English 
piece-goods and other articles were sold here in large 
quantities.^® Goods therefrom were brought^ by coolies 
or bullocks to Suri and other local markets. 

As Captain Sherwill’s report shows, pathways and cart- 
roads had furtfier been extended between 1848 and 1852. 
But most of them were in a poor state of repair. The 
addition of short-distance roads indicates an expansion 
of local market to some extent. 

4. Pattern of Trade 

Leaving aside trade in manufactured goods, which we 
have dealt with in the preceding Chapter, we shall pre- 
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sently ejcamine the pattern of traffic in salt and rice, the 
two daily necessaries of the people, the former an imported 
item, and the latter the main agricultural produce. 

4.1. Salt 

Between 1765 and 1772, salt, a principal item of in¬ 
land trade in Bengal, was practically a private monopoly 
of the Company servants.^® It gave rise to many abuses 
of the trade, and in 1772, Hastings brought both the 
manufacture and trade of the article under the Govern¬ 
ment monopoly. Subsequently, some experimental 
measures were taken to improve the production and sales 
organizations. In fact, in 1780, the Company introduced 
a new system of monopoly. According to it, the Com¬ 
pany appointed European agents all over the salt dis¬ 
tricts in Bengal who would furnish advances to the salt 
manufacturers and superintend the process of production. 
The salt thus produced was available for ready money 
purchases at fixed rates published by the Governor 
General-in-Council.^^ The system was further improved 
by Cornwallis. Henceforth s^t stored at the Government 
godown at Salkia (northern part of Howrah city on the 
river Hooghly) was to be sold by public auction four 
times a year. The salt merchants purchased the article 
in lots of one thousand maunds or more, and resold it in 
smaller lots to others.^^ 

In case of Birbhum, the big salt merchants purchased 
their wares from the Government sales in Calcutta and 
dispatched the same by boat to Murshidabad and Katwa 
for storage there.^P The wholesales merchants from Bir¬ 
bhum made their purchases once or twice a year accord¬ 
ing to demand from those golas (stores) The pur¬ 
chases amounted to about 100 maunds in each instalment. 
In the dry season, the goods were brought on the backs of 
bullocks or carts, according to convenience, to different 
principal marts of the district, where they were again 
stored. In the rainy season, boats conveyed them to the 
marts situated on the river-side. Then came the turn of the 
inferior merchants and beparis (itinerant traders), who 
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generally purchased wholesale salt from 1 to 10 maunds 
each at a time.^^i The beparis disposed of it to the 
retailers. 

Madras or Coast salt (popularly called “karkach”) 
was commonly consumed in the district,’*® Bengal salt, a 
refined variety, wa^ costlier than the Madras variety. In 
1836, the difference between the prices of the two varie¬ 
ties ranged between Rs. 25 and Rs. 90 per 100 maunds.®* 
The Bengal salt that passed by the name of “Beelati” 
(i.e. English) salt was not liked by the Hindus. It was 
a popular belief that the refinement was done by the 
application of bone dust.®^ 

The variations in the prices of salt, both retail and 
wholesale, largely depended on the distance between Mur- 
shidabad and Katwa on the one hand and the trade marts 
in the district on the other. The distance, indeed, deter¬ 
mined the cost of transportation.®® So, in January 1830, 
while the selling price of one maund of “karkach” salt 
was Rs. 3—14 as. and Rs. 4—2 as. at Kasba and Suri respec¬ 
tively, it was as high as Rs. 5—1 as. at Deoghar.®'* In the 
western zone of the district, where lived the poor tribals 
and the low caste Hindus, salt remained a costly item. 
The Magistrate, nevertheless, considered the prices in 
different marts to be “fair”.®^ These “fair” prices occa¬ 
sionally shot up, thanks to “the inclination on the part 
of the Cutwa merchants”.®® In February 1842, salt sold 
at Kasba and Suri (two comparatively cheap stations) at 
Rs. 4—15 as. and Rs. 5—2 as. respectively®® and the big 
merchants reaped high profits. 

4.2. Rice 

Rice, the great staple of the district, was undoubtedly 
the most important item in the internal and external 
trade. The ryots procured their necessaries of life by dis¬ 
posing of their surplus grain. It was the only means to 
meet the dues to the Zamindar and the moneylender. 
Expenses on small luxuries and festivals and ceremonies 
came generally from this source. 

The common ryots could scarcely operate in a free and 
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competitive market. The beparis (traders) distributed 
advances to peasants and received paddy after the har¬ 
vest. The system of dadan (advances) was practised in 
agriculture as well as in trade and commerce. "Directly 
or indirectly”, John Crawfurd wrote in 1837, "the culti¬ 
vator must have advances from some party or another, or 
he cannot carry on his cultivation”.^® He added: 

Such is the general poverty of the people, that no 
industrious movement can be made without a previ¬ 
ous advance of funds but in one form or another, at 
an exorbitant interest/to cover great risks and great 
profits.®^ 

Except for a few marts and principal bazars, where 
goods were openly bought and sold, 

commerce /[wrote the Collector in 1793] is carried 
on at the hauts ... and conducted by advance to the 
Ryotts, from whom the trader, by his agents, collects 
from each individual the article advanced for and 
conveys it away.®® 

The advances were made in the Bengali months of 
Aswin and Kartick (mid-September to mid-November) 
when the plants in the field grew to a certain size, and 
grains were collected in the months of Pous (December/ 
January) after the harvests were gathered.®® The ryots 
paid interest charges of 2 annas per rupee (12|%) for 
the advances from the date of receipt to that of adjust¬ 
ment of accoiints.®* Most ryots had only a small surplus 
left after the adjustment of accounts. The marketed sur¬ 
plus, in fact, belonged to substantial ryots, Zamindars 
(who also used to store in large quantity), the traders 
and merchants; and the grain market was dominated by 
them. The local prices largely depended on the degree 
of control exercised by the grain-merchants and others 
who provided advances. 

During the harvesting season beparis from the neigh¬ 
bouring districts used to flock to Birbhura in large num¬ 
bers and made purchases.®® Prices consequently soared 
sharply. In 1788, paddy sold at four maunds a rupee; 
next year because of a much greater demand the quantity 
was only 3 maunds 20 seers and in 1788, a «ipee could 
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procure only one maund fifteen seers of paddy.®® The 
high price of paddy became a matter of concern to the 
English Company which itself was a major purchaser in 
the grain-market. In 1795, the Company had 18 golas 
{granaries) in the district to store the article.®^ But it 
was a tough job even for a redoubtable Collector to pro¬ 
cure every year a sufficient quantity of paddy in face of 
keen competition of the established merchants. To pro¬ 
cure this the Company was required to make advances 
to the ryots in October and November, in order to 
enable them {to ] fulfil their engagements to the pro¬ 
prietors of the soil, by whom the crops were liable to 
l)e distrained and sold in case of any failure in the 
‘ payment of their Revenue.®* 

But as no suitable security could be available for repay¬ 
ment of the advances in the event of a failure of crops, 
the Collector did not deem it advisable to take the 
chance.®* The Company, indeed, did not have enough 
surplus left after making the purchases of other export 
commodities to be able to intervene in the grain market 
on a large scale. Preservation of rice against worms in 
mud-built granaries was no less difficult a problem. 
Considering all these factors, the Government thought it 
expedient to abandon the plan of storing grain. From 
May to July 1796, the Collector disposed of a store 
amounting to 26,242 maunds and 26 seers of grain at 
Rs. 8,818—10 as.^® The granaries were sold for 

Rs. 1,698 ; and in September 1796, the Collector reported 
the closure of accounts in respect of the public granaries 
in Birbhum.'*’! 

In the years of distress in the neighbouring district, 
traders’ caravans therefrom trekked to Birbhum. Their 
purchases sometimes created scarcity here. In 1788, be¬ 
fore the close of January, the availability of grain in Bir¬ 
bhum was reduced by such purchases—and, the Collector 
apprehensively observed that in his district “a hundred 
maunds cannot now be procured and there is not a 
blade on the ground”.^* He was not sure whether the 
ryots had enough for their own consumption. In 1851, 
fifty to one hundred carts daily entered Dubrajpur alone 
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from Burdwan, wiiere a severe crop failure occurred, to 
purchase grain.^ Rice was selling in late November at 
1 maund and 12 seers a rupee in the wholesale market, 
the retail price being 1 maund and 10 seers a rupee. To 
prevent worse developments, which he considered immi¬ 
nent, the Magistrate proposed importation by the Govern¬ 
ment of a large supply of grain from other rice-produc¬ 
ing districts of Bengal into Birbhum, a traditionally rice¬ 
exporting district.^* That a large external demand, par¬ 
ticularly the one from the Government, suddenly pu^ed 
up prices even during a plentiful season (“scarcity exist¬ 
ing amidst plenty”, in the expression of the Collector) 
was illustrated in 1803. In that year the Government by 
a proclamation made public its plan of a very heavy 
exportation of foodgrains to the Upper Provinces and 
immediately 

Complaints have been made from all quarters that no 
grain is to be purchased in the markets, but all agree 
that the scarcity is artificial there being plenty of rice 
in the district.^ 

The Collector solicited authority from the Board of 
Revenue to take an account of all the grain in the dis¬ 
trict “so that after computing the consumption the quan¬ 
tity which the district will admit may be exported, and 
the remainder sold at fixed prices”. This, he imagined, 
might curb “many inequitious (sic) practices” resulting 
in the increase of grain prices. The Assistant Collector 
wrote in 1817 that given the normal level of production, 
the price level also would remain steady, unless an ab¬ 
rupt external pressure intervened. Because, notwith¬ 
standing the large exports from Birbhum, “there is still 
an ample supply in store, the property of both merchants 
and Zemindars”.**^ Where the above conditions remained 
unfulfilled, 

a very considerable enhancement of the price of all 
different species of grains will undoubtedly take place, 
and at the same time the proprietors be induced to 
withhold the necessary supplies from the markets.** 
During the Santal Rebellion the Collector complained 
that the ‘Bunneahs’ (grocers/traders) in league with the 
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Mandals had been demanding “famine prices for every¬ 
thing”/® 

Sometimes a crash in prices followed an abundant har¬ 
vest. Matters became worse, if the adjoining districts 
too were blessed with a good harvest. Trade-marts, hats 
and bazars would then be flooded with supplies much 
in excess of demand ; the prices of grain fell to a very 
low level, and since the district economy hinged mostly 
on this staple produce the disaster was immediate and 
pervasive. The consequences of abundant production 
were occasionally aggravated by other developments which 
tended to reduce the mercantile activities. Between 1794 
and 1798, for instance, the scarcity of circulating media 
inevitably reduced the prices. The periods of trade 
depression in general were also periods of low grain 
prices ; for instance, the years of depression in the early 
1830s. In 1836, the grain prices fell nearly by half.®® A 
chain-reaction ensued : ryots failed in payment of their 
rent to the Zamindars ; the Zamindars failed to clear their 
revenue to the Government; there was a general fall of 
purchasing power of the community that aggravated the 
trade depression. Thwarted by a .backward transport 
system and inadequate storage arrangement grain mer¬ 
chants had no other alternative but to release their stocks 
in the market at a loss. 

5. Constraints on Trade and Commerce 

The development of trade and commerce was evidently 
stunted, a fact reflected in the extremely slow process of 
emergence and development of new towns and trade- 
marts during our period.®^- It is notable that in Birbhum 
where the number of villages was 4,566, only a few marts 
and four towns—Deoghar, Suri, Margram and Dubrajpur- 
each with a population of about 5,000 and above—came 
into existence during the long period of 71 years (1786- 
1857). We indicate below some of the main factors im¬ 
peding the flow of trade and commerce. 

The constraints on trade and commerce may be 
grouped under two heads: (1) those relating to imper- 
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feet eommunication and transport and (ii) institutional 
constraints of various kinds. 

5.1. Poor Communication and Transport 

The poor communication and primitive transport con¬ 
stituted two major impediments to trade. Many of the 
old roads became unsafe and lapsed into jungle during 
the post-famine years. Hunter remarks: 

In ancient times it {BirbhumJ had been the hi^- 
way of armies, the favourite battle-field on which was 
more than once decided the fate of Bengal; in 1780 a 
small body of sepoys could with difficulty force their 
way through its forests.'*^ 

There was some semblance of an old road to the West 
passing through forests infested with tigers and robbers— 
the road used by the pilgrims to the temple of Deoghar. 
Murshidabad-Nagar Road was in a very bad state of 
repair. A pathway running from Surul to the bank of 
Ajay was, in 1793, “almost impassable for a single bul¬ 
lock”.®® There were several other pathways connecting 
important villages with one another. In the circumst¬ 
ances, coolies (porters, day labourers) constituted a 
principal commercial carrier of the district. They faced 
unequal competition from bullocks. More hardy and less 
expensive for a long journey than the coolies, the bul¬ 
locks w6re in greater demand for transportation of mer¬ 
chandise, particularly in rainy season's. During dry months 
carts and hackeries were in use. 

There was no river-borne traffic except for a few months 
in a year. In old times, the Ajay that ran almost the 
whole length of the district from north-west to south¬ 
east afforded, as James Grant observed, “every transpor¬ 
tation for the luxuriant produce of the bordering 
vallies”.®* Now the Ajay and the Mor (Mayurakshi) 
rivers were navigable for only three or four months dur¬ 
ing the rainy season and sometimes afterwards. Boats 
were therefore scarce in the district; and people used 
dongahs (canoes) 

V formed of palm tree, or when heavy articles are to be 

, 
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crossed ... rafts formed of two or more trees tied 
together and for crossing infrequented torrents a few 
earthen pots lashed to bamboos were used.®® 

Even the very limited trade over the Mor and the Ajay 
further declined during the last two turbulent decades 
of the eighteenth century. 

However, under administrative and commercial com¬ 
pulsions inland communication made some improvement 
by 1814. In this development the role of John Cheap, 
the Commercial Resident of/ Sonamukhi, deserves to be 
particularly mentioned. For transportation of goods 
from and to his factories at Surul, roads were constructed 
connecting his station with Burdwan via Ilambazar, with 
Katwa and Ganutea. In his venture, public co-operation 
was not lacking. In lact, “even the carters sent their 
aid by conveyance of sand and canker [gtavel] to such 
parts of the Road as were muddy to give it firmness”.®® 
Besides, there were roads from Suri to Burdwan via Surul, 
from Surul to Sonamukhi and Bankura via Ilambazar; 
from Suri to Raghunathpur via Krishnagar, from Suri 
to Khairasol to Afzalpur ; and roads from Suri to Murshi- 
dabad and Katwa and to Deoghar via RajHagar.®"^ The 
cost of labour on the construction of roads was about 
hundred rupees a mile ;®® but at and about the district 
headquarters convict labour was exclusively employed 
both for the purpose of construction of roads and for 
keeping the roads in proper repairs. In addition to the 
roads mentioned above, there were thoroughfares from 
Suri to Jangij>ur in Murshidabad via Prachandrapur and 
Nalhati, and also through Deocha, an iron manufactur¬ 
ing centre, and Nalhati. The Suri-Kandi (in the district 
of Murshidabad) Road and the Suri-Krishnagar Road 
via Dubrajpur were already on the road map of the dis¬ 
trict.®* River-borne trade was carried on through Katwa, 
Murshidabad and Jangipur wherefrom the land routes 
were used.®* 

However, throughout our period there was no safe all- 
weather road in the district. The Suri-Katwa Road was 
in 1830,' “generally a very bad road, and bridges and 
drains broken ... The Suri-Berhampore Road via 
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Kandi, regarded a$ a life-line &om the administrative 
and economic points of view, was found in 1829 in a 
“very bad state” and passed chiefly over the paddy fields.®^ 
In 1840, the Acting Magistrate informed the Superinten¬ 
dent of Police of the “very bad state” of roads leading to 
Burdwan and to Murshidabad, and also of the fact of 
having “no roads deserving the name beyond a few 
miles from Soori”.®* Fifteen years hence the situation 
improved but a little. The Collector wrote in 1855 : 
The Berhampore Road is in a state of repairs as far 
as Saitah ,[ Sainthia ] from which to the stage of Beb 
gram it belongs to this district. In the rainy season 
it becomes muddy so that carriages cannot traverse 
it. The river Mor runs down through it near Seatah 
(sic), at which there are no boats but passengers are 
carried across in small dungahs during the rains.®® 
It was reported in the same year that the Katwa Road 
from Suri to Purandarpur was in tolerably good order, 
“but the remaining portion is so bad that even during 
the dry season carriages do not easily traverse it”.®® The 
Burdwan Road as far as Surul might be conveniently 
traversed “but the rest of the line becomes almost impass¬ 
able during the rains”.®® The. Deoghar Road from the 
station of Suri to the “Rajar Pukur” { a large tank of the 
Birbhum Raj ], a distance of 4 miles, was “tolerably 
good”, but during the rains the rest of the road became 
difficult anH muddy.®^ The Dumka Road was the travel¬ 
lers’ nightmare. Cartmen as late as 1856 were unwilling 
to proceed, even when offered a high rate* of wages, to 
Dumka, because of the “bad road, the dense Jungle and 
above all, of tigers which ... infest the road”.®* Trans¬ 
portation was therefore a trying and much expensive 
matter. 

In those days of difficult communication, goods were 
carried at fixed rates “which appear to be paid not so- 
much with reference to tonnage as with regard to dis¬ 
tance”.®® River-bome traffic, as indicated above, was 
insignificant. The traflic was almost carried on by land, 
by means of porters, pack bullocks, carts and hackeries. 
Porters and bullocks were useful in the rainy season ; and 
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carts and hackeries were used only in dry months. Need¬ 
less to say, in point of carrying capacity a porter was much 
inferior to a bullock, and both were so to a cart and a 
hackery. The cost of transportation by carts and hacke¬ 
ries was much less than that by porters and bullocks. To 
convey, for instance, 10 maunds of grain from Suri to 
Katwa, a land carriage of 40 miles, required four bullocks 
or ten men at the rate of Re. 1 each, costing Rs. 4 and 
Rs. 10 respectively, while the same amount of commodi¬ 
ties could be conveninently carried by a hackery at a cost 
of Rs. S only.’^® Again, to dispatch Rs. 1,00,000 in bags 
from the Birbhum Treasury to Murshidabad by porters 
cost, on the average, Rs. 76 and by carts Rs. 56.'^^ But 
the carts and hackeries as means of transport were seldom, 
even for a short period, fully utilized. They were of 
short size and their supply was limited. They were 
mostly drawn by inferior cattle. The Joint Magistrate 
wrote in 1842: 

Many of the carts, and particularly in the interior of 
the District ... are totally unfit for carrying baggage ,* 
in the jurisdiction of many thanas, not a hackery is 
to be met with, and in others, very few and those only 
in large villages; the cattle likewise are of a very 
diminutive size incapable of drawing a heavy load or 
enduring much fatigue.^** 

In 1830, Collector, Millett enumerated the benefits for 
trade and commerce from an efficient road system and 
argued in favour of improving it through the direct ini¬ 
tiative of the Government. First, a good road system, he 
argued, would facilitate a greater movement of travellers 
and load to “the increased facility and rapidity of land 
carriage”. Secondly, it would feed the market with the 
supply of 

numerous articles of food, convenience and luxury 
which from their perishable nature, as fruits and some 
kinds of grain, cannot brook the present delay and 
from their brittleness and incompressibility as all 
lifter wares, or from their size cannot be subjected 
to-roughness and scantiness of bullock conveyance."^* 
Thirdly, an all-weather communication line would 
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bring the services of the carts and hackeries into full play 
throughout the year and reduce the cost of carriage. It 
would increase not only the number of the carts and 
hackeries but “lead to improvements in their manufac¬ 
ture, which is at present at the lowest order”. Low cost 
of transportation would reduce the prices of commodities 
and promote trade and commerce. But till the close of 
our period scarcely anything %vas done by the Govern¬ 
ment towards an implementation of the Collector’s plan. 

Since 1845, Railways had an important role in an 
improvement in the means of communication.’^' During 
the revenue survey of the district by Captain Sherwill 
between 1848 and 1852, the East India Railway Company 
was busy in the construction of railroads’® from Burd- 
wan to Nalhati. Until November 1857, the works were 
being conducted by the contractors; since then the Rail¬ 
way authorities directly took over the charge.’* The 
works soon opened up immense opportunities of employ¬ 
ment. The District Magistrate wrote in 1855 : 

The very extensive works now being carried by the 
Railway authorities throughout the district and the 
employment given by them to vast numbers of the 
poorer class has greatly ameliorated the condition of 
the inhabitants ...” 

However, the innovation was not an unmixed good. 
Small coins in which the labourers were paid had become 
“very scarce in the District”’* and petty transactions in 
hats and bazars, particularly in those far off from the rail¬ 
way works, sharply declined. In transporting coal, tim¬ 
ber and other materials “almost every available cart in 
the District” was in the employ of the Railway Com¬ 
pany,’® and the Magistrate himself was at a loss to arrange 
carting of paddy to the starving Santals in the Santal 
Parganas after the rebellion.** In October 1858, the 
loop line of the East India Railway was opened as far as 
the Ajay river, andl in the folloowing year it was extended 
up to Nalhati.*^ The after-effects of the railways in 
economic life of the district is, therefore, beyond the 
scope of this study. 
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5 . 2 . Institutional Constraints 

Like agriculture and industry, the trade of the district 
also suffered from the great famine. More than two- > 
thirds of the district had gone to forests and jungles which 
harboured bands of dacoits and insurgents. Towns and 
trade-marts and industrial centres were the targets of their 
attacks.®^ xhe trade routes became extremely unsafe for 
normal commercial activities. General decay had set in in 
industry and trade which was evident from the decay and 
desertion of the towns and trade-marts. In 1793, there 
was in the district as a whole not “more than five places 
termed Gholas, where articles of trade are collected for 
packing and exportation, or more than six large and 
principal bazars”.®® Hats assembled once or twice a week 
were numerous where commercial transactions were car¬ 
ried on. 


5.2.1. Weak Administration 

The want of a strong Government particularly under 
the early Company rule was a notable constraint, and this 
is evident from its failure to effectively deal witJi gang- 
robbery and depredations by other groups. The menace, 
though largely contained with time, seldom disappeared. 
Very many Zamindars and Talukdars used to harbour 
robbers and ruffians to serve their own interests. The 
village watchmen were largely a party to the local crimes. 
The thana officials, a corrupt lot, often connived at them. 
The Santal Rebellion at the close of our period, rocked 
the economic foundation and social fabric of the district, 
and the consequent lack of security of life and property 
adversely affected commercial enterprise. 

5.2.2. Carry-over from the Past Tradition : 

Sair and other Imposts 

Despite the prevailing anarchy, financial distress and 
the depressed state of <:ommerce, the Raja of Birbhum 
levied nuinerous customs and excise duties, denominated 
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on inland trade. It was, however, nothing excep¬ 
tional for him, as other Zamindars of Bengal too followed 
the same practice. I'he sair levied by the Zamindars was 
generally of two categories: first, the duties on land or 
river-borne merchandise passing through their respective 
estates, and secondly, those imposed on the articles sold 
in marts, hats and bazars. In Birbhum, there were as 
many as 20 kinds of sair collections collected by the 
Nagar Raj.®® They included besides common sair on 
hats and bazars, those denominated Ramzan Selami,®® 
Kirtan Mahal,®"^ Jogi Mahal,®® Muchi Mahal,®® Nicany®® 
and others. The Collector estimated in 1790, that the 
average collection of sair per year amounted to 
Rs. 23,390.®^ Considering the sair as a great drag on 
trade and commerce, the Government resolved to abolish 
it by stages. In November 1786, the sair Chalanta, an 
"1 or H per cent” transit duty levied on merchandise 
yielding Rs. 8,431 to the Birbhum Raj, was abolished.®® 
In 1791 came the turn of all other kinds of sair, except' 
the Gope Mahal®® and the Kayali Mahal®*—some with 
compensation and deduction from the Sadar jama and 
^me without.®® The total deduction amounted to 
Rs. 20,000 from the Sadar jama on account of the sair 
which were abolished.®® 

But the measure failed to make any noteworthy impact, 
about a decade at least, on the depressed commerce in 
the district. After the abolition of sair only six new hats 
were set up till More important still, there be¬ 

ing no improvement in internal traffic, the prices of daily 
necessaries did not fall, and remained, in fact, at the same 
level as they were previous to the abolition of sair.®® 

Tolls and Customs 

By the 1840s, trade transactions in the district increased 
to some extent, and this did not go unnoticed by the 
Government. While abolishing the sair collections to 
relieve the moribund trade and commerce of the burden 
of customs and excise duties and* to facilitate its growth, 
the Company, in fact, had also some other plan iq^iew. 
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It contemplated of establishing a regular system of tolls on 
internal trade at “a proper time” and “appropriate to 
itself a share of the accumulating wealth of its subjects, 
without their being sensible of it.”®® The chowkies or 
customs outposts (also called ferries) were to be stationed 
on the banks of the rivers; but since “the waters in this 
district are hill nuddees [rivers/rivulets] and only 
require boats or floats after a heavy or sudden fall of 
rain,”^®® it was not considered worthwhile until the 1840s 
to establish public ferries on important river ghats. In 
1842, the District Ferry Committee was constituted for 
the disposal of the surplus ferry funds.'®^ The Committee 
represented both public and private interests, such as 
the District Judge, the Assistant Surgeon, Deputy Collec¬ 
tor, Sadar Munsif, Sadar Amin, indigo planters (e.g. J. 
Erskine), native mechants (e.g. Binoderam Sen of Kari- 
dhya) and Zamindars like Biswambhar Singh of Raipur 
and Bipracharan Chakravarty of Hetampur.*®* In the 
following year, tolls were levied on traffic in two public 
ferries, both on the banks of the Ajay, one near Ilam- 
bazar on the road to Bankura “where there is a consider¬ 
able traffic”, and the other near Supur on the high road 
to Calcutta, “where the traffic is likewise considerable.”^®* 
Tolls were collected from everything and everybody cross¬ 
ing the ferries: from a pedestrian (1 pice) to a porter 
carrying load (1| pice), bangidar'®^ with bangi (2 pice), 
hackery empty and loaded (annas 2 and 4 respectively), 
palanquin with sower or rider (4 annas), bullock with 
load (2 pice), horse and elephant with sowar (1 anna 
and 6 annas respectively).'®® Quite in tune with the 
prevailing practices, the toll collectors had abused their 
power and got used to extort “higher rates than those 
laid down”.*®® In order to prevent the malpractices, the 
chowkies or customs outposts had been refashioned in 
1853 and established, with the exception of Ilambazar, 
near the district headquarters so that proper supervision 
could be made.*®^ There were five chowkies in all on 
the high roads with an estimated collections of Rs. 14,400 
annually.^®® The amount of tolls collected in small coins 
over a' year at once indicates the extent of growth of trade 
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and movement of travellefs as well as the sad fact of 
reimposition of a constraint on trade which the Govern¬ 
ment once did away \^ith tor its prosperity. 

5.2.3. Currency Difficulties : 

Scarcity of the Circulating Media 

The lingering crisis and confusion in the field of cur¬ 
rency had crippling effects on the economic life of the 
district, as indeed on the economy of the Bengal Presi¬ 
dency as a whole. The crisis originated mainly from 
the shortage of circulating media, the sicca rupees cast 
in silver and copper coins of small denominations, lead¬ 
ing to the high batta charged by the shroffs and the 
poddars for gold mohurs, and a welter of diverse coins 
from other parts of India in circulation, mostly debased. 
The Company’s China investment and the third Anglo- 
Mysore war (1790-92) had particularly been draining 
Bengal of her silver.^®® Finding that the trade and com¬ 
merce and other financial transactions were at a stand¬ 
still owing to the grievous deficiency of silver coins and 
increasing rate of batta on gold mohurs,^Cornwallis in 
November 1792 proclaimed all gold mohurs of full weight 
(with their subdivisions) coined in Calcutta Mint since 
March 20 1769 to be 

a legal tender of payment in all public and private 
transactions throughout the country at the rate of 16 
sicca Rupees for each Mohur and proportionately for 
its subdivisions.^'^ 

But the evil was too extensive and deep-seated to be 
rooted out merely by a proclamation. The silver scarcity 
threatened to paralyse the normal business transactions. 
The situation further worsened as a result of the order 
of the Governor General-in-Council in December 1792 
to remit all rupees except siccas to the Collector of 
Murshidabad who was to send them to the Murshi- 
dabad mint for recoinage, together with all rupees, 
except siccas, that might have been paid into his 
treasury.''^ 

The enfcMTcement of the.order made the scarcity more 
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acute. The District Judge of Birbhum, in 1794/ wtote 
of the “very serious grievance” of his amlas against 
ment entirely in gold, as it became an “impossibility of 
procuring the smallest quantity of silver in exchange for 
gold in this district. He was particularly concerned 
about those employees, whose salaries were less than a gold 
mohur. He, therefore, requested the Collector to arrange 
the payment to his amlas of at least half the amount of 
their s^aries in silver. The Collector pleaded his inabi¬ 
lity to pay even one-tenth in silver.^^* More serious still, 
the Company’s investment in the district continued to 
suffer as before. The Commercial Resident and the 
Commercial Agent asked for the larger part of their assign¬ 
ment in silver.^*® For the tasar investment, silver was 
“absolutely” required; advances to cocoon pykars “must 
be supplied in silver” ; the garha weavers were grumbling 
against payment in gold.^^® But the Collector was help¬ 
less. His treasury was nearly empty; and the revenue of 
the district generally being paid in gold, his balance at 
hand in August 1796, amounted only to Rs. 4,590 of the 
same kind. How could he then furnish even a portion 
of the assignment with silver, as per Regulation of the 
Governor General-in-Council dated July 13, 1796? 

... it will not be in my power to comply with ... 
the request, r[ the Collector replied ] as no silver beyond 
a few hundred Rs. can be provided in this town of 
Soory and that probably at an exorbitant Batta.^^"^ 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century things con¬ 
siderably improved. For all purposes, excepting the pay¬ 
ment of pubUc revenue, the old sicca and sonat rupees 
were in general circulation throughout the district.^* 
The 19th sun sicca rupee^^® which was proclaimed 
(November 1792) a legal tender in all public and private 
transactions after the 10th April, 1794, was yet to be 
found in general private transactions. The reasons, accord¬ 
ing to the Collector, were, firstly, “the convenience which 
the inhabitants derived from a continuation in circulation 
of Rupees long current through this District**; and 
secondly, unlike the 19th sun sicca rupees the old sicca 
and sonat rupees were *‘unmixed and entirely free from 
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alloy”.^^® The deficiency in weight and the consequent 
loss o£ value were made up by deduction of batta on 
them. Side by side, gold mohurs at full value were in 
circulation for large commercial transactions.^^^ It was 
also convenient for the zamindars to make payment of 
sadar jama **at less expense of carriage and of risk ... in 
gold than silver”.*^® In 1802, there was an estimated 
amount of four lacs of gold mohurs in the district, but 
“the amount in circulation constantly varies according to 
the amount brought into the District for commerce".*®® 
After the first decade of the century the monetary system 
tended to be normal through the increasing use of bank 
notes (notes of Bengal Bank being preferred) in Govern¬ 
ment transactions. 

But this progress, even if unsteady, occurred with regard 
only to the high denomination currency. In regard to 
the small denomination coins, especially the copper coins 
of single pice and half pice issued between 1796 and 1809, 
the dearth persisted.*®^ Their issue was designed to dis¬ 
place cowries (shells) from the retail transactions. But 
the plan remained largely unfulfilled. In 1814, gold and 
copper coins were “scarcely procurable" in the district.*®® 
The Collector wrote : 

The Sicca Rupee, the quarter Rupee and cowries 
form the general tokens of exchange; the 2 annas 
and 1 anna pieces are with difficulty procured and 
together with gold and copper coins when got are 
purchased throughout the district at a high 
premium.*®® 

He estimated the total value of copper coins in circu¬ 
lation at Rs. 25 only. Hence ; 

in the petty transactions of the public at large and 
the smaller negotiations of the lower classes of people 
the greatest embarassment exists and in many instances 
the evil amounts to a complete barrier.*®* 

Copper coins having been scarce, the exchange rate of 
cowries disastrously fell and the batta on them greatly 
increased. To purchase, for example, one sheet of one 
or two-anna stamp paper, a person had to procure one 
two-anna silver piece at four to five pons of cowries i[ 80 

"S. 
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cowries make 1 pon] which were valued at 4 or 5 annas 
in normal times.“® The poor,people while going from 
one place to another carried with them “a laige bundle 
of cowries to defray their travelling charges” to avoid so 
heavy a batta on smaller coins.^^® As a result of the high 
rate of batta the Government revenue suffered, and trade 
was crippled. It is curious that despite the acute currency 
crisis, specie to the tune of Rs. 17,57,000 were remitted, 
between 1827 and 1831, from Birbhum to Murshidabad^®® 
to enable the Collector of that district to cope with the 
scarcity there. 

In the circumstances, short-weight rupees, counterfeit 
coins and coins struck in mints in other parts of India 
and Nepal were in wide circulation in the district along 
with gold mohurs, cowries and the good money coined 
by the Company. In 1818, the Assistant Collector 
admitted that most of the rupees in circulation were 
invariably short-weight.This was ruinous to the 
common man, but advantageous to the /araindars and 
mahajans. Because, irrespective of whether the money 
was good or bad, ^it was the common man who was obliged 
to pay batta at the rate of one pice per rupee while pay¬ 
ing his rent or loan.^^® Later, when the Company rupees 
were introduced to replace the sicca rupees, the former 
passed at a discount of one anna and the latter at half 
anna per rupee. This time, too, the advantage went to 
the zamindars and the mahajans . at the cost of the com¬ 
mon men.^®® Since the zamindars and the mahajans 
appropriated the batta, and as “in common intercourse 
and traffic no enquiries are made respecting the weight, 
but all rupees are taken at the nominal value”, indepen¬ 
dent shroffrage did not develop in the district.^®^ The 
Collectorate, the great zamindars and the big manufac¬ 
turing and trading concerns had poddars (shroffs) of 
their own, who examined and weighed monies before 
transactions. At the district headquarters and busy marts 
there were a few poddars engaged in their occupation,^ 
exchanging currency of one denomination for another at 
a batta.^®® In 1837, there were at least six kinds of copper 
coins current in the district, each being subject to batta 
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when exchanged for rupees**’ Some of them were coins 
minted in territories outside the jurisdiction of the Com¬ 
pany. Deoghar, the jMlgrims* resort, had been a free town 
for coins “of all species and values",*** the pilgrims’ 
traffic being the most crucial factor in this. The rate 
of batta for each species and denomination varied accord¬ 
ing to the demand and supply of a particular coin at a 
given period. For example, in 1832-33 the Company 
copper pice being in sufficient supply, a batta of three 
pice a rupee was the usual rate.*** Twenty years hence 
the supply increased so much that the Government 
became worried about it.*** However, the construction 
of railways had already commenced, which by creating a 
huge and growing demand for copper pice not only 
relieved the jM-essure but created anew a good deal of 
shortage for several months.*** 

The supply of specie remaining uncertain, counterfeit 
coins formed a dominant feature of the currency system 
of the district. Copper being cheap and its manufac¬ 
ture and imitation being very easy, the “temptation to 
copper smiths and others to manufacture and issue coin 
of the kind" was natural.*** Pieces of brass and those 
of iron beaten with brass also passed for copper coins. 
And Murshidabad was the centre of drilling and debas¬ 
ing coins, as well as of a clandestine traffic in them.**® 
The Acting Magistrate of Murshidabad made a detailed 
report in 1830 of the mode of this traffic and the process 
of manufacturing counterfeit rupees.*** One or two 
persons of the gang, the Magistrate wrote, used at Erst 
to come to the city of Murshidabad and hire a house 
ostensibly for the purpose of carrying on the trade of a 
poddar. Other accomplices would come up gradually 
“as relations .. or perhaps under pretence of assisting 
him in his business, but really for the purpose of drilling 
and debasing rupees ...” The work would go on for 
months until Some suspicion was roused with regard to 
their occupation, in the event of which one set of drillers 
would m^e off for some other depot to be replaced by 
a new set. The Acting Magistrate reported that a num¬ 
ber of persons apprehended in connection with a case of 
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this nature were found to have come ffom Nadia, Santi- 
pur, Burdwan, Ghinsura, Hooghly and "'the meat accom¬ 
plished workman of the whole is from Calcutta”. This 
kind of traffic, he noted, had been going on in the city 
of Murshidabad for eig^t or nine years and “very likely 
much earlier”.^*® 

Difficult communication combined with the imperfect 
system of currency and inadequate supply of specie 
impeded the spread of a money economy in the country¬ 
side. Barter system was in vogue there, nearly wholly in 
some places and partially in others. The people 
exchanged their surplus produce for those they needed: 
agricultural products for implements and utensils, rice 
for cloth and liquor for.cotton.^^® Cattle of one species 
was extensively bartered for another in the 18405.^*^ The 
prevalence of the barter system was a cause and also an 
effect of the slow progress of trade and commerce. 

5.2.4. Impact of the Industrial Fluctuations in 
Great Britain and Europe 

The fortunes of manufacture and trade of the district 
were adversely affected by economic depressions in Great 
Britain and Europe. The fluctuations in the trade in 
cotton piece-goods, raw silk, sugar, shellac and other com¬ 
modities amply illustrate the point. The export of 
bullion from Bengal for the Eastern trade and the decline 
in the importation of bullion into India since 1818-19 
had depressing effects on the trade and manufficture of 
Bengal as a whole. The economic depression in England 
in the early 1830$ and the fall of the agency houses hit 
the entire economy, bringing in its trail bankruptcies and 
closures of many concerns, financial stringency to many a 
merchant and zamindar, some of whom had their com¬ 
mercial interests in Birbhum. Capital was scarce in the 
district with ho local banker**® to provide the traders with 
initial capital, or to come to the rescue in their difficult 
days. 
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5.2.5. General Poverty and Lack of 
Indigenous Capital 

In view of the paucity of indigenous capital the trade 
world of Birbhum was essentially one of the foreigners. 
In 1793, the Collector reported to the Governor General- 
in-Council that “the trade of Beerbhoom is not carried 
on by residents”, but by the outsiders.'*® Throughout 
the district there was “hardly to be found ten men of 
property, sufficient to constitute them merchants.”'®® As 
late as 1840s, however, rich merchants from outside the 
district, who were few in number, made their purchases 
through gomastas, who were residents of the big marts.'®' 
The business activities of the local people were confined 
by and large to running petty shops of daily necessaries.'®® 
The following Table'®* is revealing: 


TABLE lA 
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Compared with the small traders and shopkeepers, the 
merchants and substantial trackers, who were all foreign¬ 
ers and outsiders, constituted a small minority. But 
regarded as the backbone of trade and commerce of the 
district, they received some sort of preferential treatment 
from the Government. The amount of police tax which 
the Government levied (owards the maintenance of a 
police establishment inversely varied with the volume of 
trade transactions. The following Table^®* gives the rate 
of annual assessment of the police tax. 

Table 2 


First class merchants 

and traders : 12 annas per 100 rupees 

Second class merchants 

and traders : Re. 1 per 100 rupees 

Third class merchants 

and traders: Rs. 2-8 per 100 rupees 

Although the higher authoirties imposed the minimum 
assessment on the first class merchants, the Collector was 
anxious to relieve them even of that. As “the prosperity 
of this district depends oh these people,”'®® the Collector 
apprehended that even a token assessment might scare 
them away from the district and cause much harm to the 
over-all economy. It is doubtful if the purpose of the 
Government was fulfilled in the long run, but there is 
no denying that the policy of imposing a higher rate of 
taxes on the weaker section of traders adversely affected 
the indigenous business community. 

Besides, the extreme poverty and the very low pur¬ 
chasing power of the bulk of the population left little 
scope for the internal market to expand. In 1832, the 
Magistrate recorded that barring a few respectable people 
in easy circumstances, 

the generality of the population consists of the lowest 
cast (sic) of Hindus, Harees, Dooms and Bagdees etc. 
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who all live in the most miserable way, half-fed and 
both men and women worse clothed than can be 
imagined, with often only a rag to cover them.^®® 
Another District Magistrate wrote in 1839: west 

of Soory as iax as Deoghar .. there is little traihc from 
the paucity and poverty of the inhabitants/'^®^ Lack of 
commercial enterprise and the prevalence of a social taboo 
on making money through the artifices of trade consti¬ 
tuted other constraints. Landed property being the 
prestige symbol, men of means preferred the relatively 
secure investment in land to the uncertain and hazardous 
trade and commerce. There was, besides, the easy busi¬ 
ness of money-lending generally at an exorbitant rate of 
interest. Pawn-bokery that needed small capital was 
rampant.^®* 

We, however, come across at least one notable exception: 
the Sarkar family of Surul. Starting his career as a 
gomasta (as claimed by the descendants of the Sarkar 
family) of John Cheap, Srinibas Sarkar, a Sadgop (culti¬ 
vator) by caste, made large fortunes through means, fair 
and foul. He did not take long to become a landlord. 
But trade was his flair, as it was his son Ramnath Sarkar’s. 
Srinibas Sarkar amassed a large fortune by garha trade,*®® 
Ramnath by sugar. Ramnath indeed was one of the 
biggest export merchants of sugar in the district. But 
the prosperity of the family was short-lived. The later 
Sarkars tended to shun trade, led lives in the tradition of 
usual zamindars performing pompous sradhas, hundred 
and one festivals and ceremonies all the year round, 
indulging in extravagant luxuries and wasteful family 
suits*®® and ultimately were ruined. 
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leaps and bounds. In 1793-94 patias were issued to the vendors at an 
annual revenue of Rs. 10, 223-13 as (Collr. to BOR, 21 November 1793). 
In 1795-96 the abkari collections amounted to Rs. 17,479 (Collr. to- 
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realized (Collr. to Comror., 20 June 1836) and the estates of the far¬ 
mers’ sureties were put to sale (Collr. to Commr., 5 December 1837), 
However, after a setback for several years, the collectkm again increas^ 
touching the maximum of Rs. 59369 in 1855 (0%. Mge. and Ccdlr. to 
Commr., 5 May 1856). In 1856 the collection decreased again by Rs. 4,43? 
as a result of the Santa] Rebellion (Offg. Ccdlr. to Offg. Commr., 25 June 
1856). the abkars being one ol the targets of attack of the insuzgenta. 
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CHAPTER VU 

GROWTH OF TOWNS AND TRADE-MARTS 

1. Aftermath of the Famine of 1770 

Birbhum was one of the worst sufferers from the famine 
of 1770. As a result of the famine one-fourth of the 
villages disappeared, and the towns were not left un¬ 
scathed. Higginson, the supervisor of Birbhum, wrote 
in February 1771 : 

Many hundreds of villages are entirely depK}pulated 
and even in the large towns there are not a fourth part 
of the houses inhabited.^ 

The effects of the depopulation caused by deaths and 
desertions were aggravated by the revenue demand of the 
Government and the growing extortion and oppression 
of the ryots by the pauperized zamindar and his amlas. 
In reaction, an extensive and protracted peasants* upris¬ 
ing engulfed the district that raged, with varying degree 
of intensity, from 1785 to 1793. Towns and trade-marts 
and industrial centres came within the ambit of hostile 
activities of the armed insurgents. The commercial 
operations of the English East India Company were para¬ 
lysed. C. Keating wrote in 1792; 

Towns once populous are now deserted; the manu¬ 
factures are decayed; and where commerce flourished, 
only a few poor and wretched Hovels are seen. This 
pernicious effects are visible along the whole course 
of the Ajay, particularly in the decay of Ilambazar, 
and the complete desertion of the once trading town 
of Lakrakunda.^ 

The Permanent Settlement was designed to stimulate 
agriculture, and thereby to promote trade and industry. 
In this Chapter an attempt has been made to trace the 
growth of towns and trade-marts in Birbhum between 
two historical landmarks, the introduction of Permanent 
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Settlement in 1793 and the end of Santal Rebellion in 
1856, since this was one of the major indications of the 
state of trade and industry in the district. 

2. State of Towns and Trade-Marts up to 1793 

The moribund state of manufacture and trade up to 
the early 1790s is evident from the fact that the district 
possessed no towns except Rajnagar, the ancient capital 
of Birbhum, until the establishment of the district head 
quarters of Suri-Hyderabad in 1786. Suri-Hyderabad 
^(later known as Suri) was “at best but a small village” in 
1793.® In the same year, under the thana division of 
Sarhet (that included, among other places, taluk Deoghar) 
there was, to quote the Collector, “neither large town, 
gunge, or bazar; a few dukawns [ shops ] only for the 
absolute necessaries of life and no more”.^ In the thana 
division of Gumra-Gursera (which comprised, among 
other Parganas, Kismet Sarhet) covering a total area of 
264 square miles, there was only one small bazar at 
Sarhet.® The same was the picture in Pargana Kundhit- 
Kuria and Taluk Padra. The Thana of Barra having 
jurisdiction over 300 square miles had “no gunge or 
bazar, a few dukawns vending the necessaries of life and 
no more”. Except for the southern portion of the thana 
jurisdiction of Sackenpore, bordering on the Ajay, ganj 
or bazar was non-existent. Whatever commercial activi' 
ties existed were confined to thana Kistonagar (Krish- 
nagar), Kasba and the southern portion of Sackenpore.® 
Throughout the district, as indicated in the preceding 
Chapter, there was not “more than five places termed 
Gholahs, where articles of trade are collect^ for packing 
and exportation or more than six large and principal 
bazars”. 

3. Rise of Large Villages, Trade-Marts and 
Towns up to 1836 

Within the first half of the nineteenth century, how¬ 
ever, the district economy, in spite of many a vicissitude, 
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made some progress. Cultivation evidently increased. 
By 1852, the number of villages touched the figure of 
4,566 against 4,500 in 1771. However haltingly, rural 
industry and manufacture revived; trade and commerce 
increased. A stable administration, gradually emerged. 
Road communication improved to same extent. Rail¬ 
ways traversing the district from north to south':were un¬ 
der construction in the 1850$. As a reslut, some of the 
smaller villages had grown into large ones; new hats and 
bazars had been established; some larger villages tended 
to blossom forth into marts and towns. 

By 1798, six new hats developed.'^ Suri, the district 
headquarters, passed, as late as 1814, as “one of the most 
inconsiderable villages in this district, and owing to the 
local disadvantage of soil and situation had increased but 
little ... The Magistrate grudgingly mentioned it as a 
town, and informed the Board of Revenue that divided 
into 7 mahallas [wards] for the purpose of keeping 
watch, it had 1,129 residential houses in all. Nagar or 
Rajnagar was reported in 1816 to be “one of the largest 
towns” of the district.® Although in a state of fast decay 
due to the loss of its former importance and prestige, it 
contained 930 dwelling houses.^® Jungle took possession 
of a large part of the town which turned to be an opium- 
smugglers’ paradise.^* Surul and Ganutea, two quiet 
villages, one near the Ajay and the other on the bank 
of the Mor, developed into busy manufacturing and trade 
centres of cotton piece-goods and sugar in case of the for¬ 
mer and of filature silk in case of the latter. The “large 
and populous village” of Kalipur-Karidhya^® near Suri 
with a population of more than 3,000 in 1838,“ was a 
well-known weaving centre of tasar silk. Much more 
famous was Tantipara, “a fine substantial village”,“ 
standing adjacent to Rajnagar road and about a mile 
north of Bakreswar, the famous Hindu shrine. Several 
hundred Hindu families there were, according to Captain 
Sherwill, the Revenue Surveyor, “engaged in collecting 
and reeling off the Tuser-silk for the Calcutta market”.^® 
The importance of Tantipara was augmented by its hav¬ 
ing a Police chowki, an abkari shop and an indigo fac- 
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tory.^® llambazar on the Ajay survived the sack of 1789 
and re-emerged as a busy manufacturing and trade centre 
since the opening of the nineteenth century. At the time 
of Sherwill’s survey operations, it contained a population 
of 2,235 souls.**^ For more than half a century iron Indus- 
try grew chiefly in and around Deocha and provided 
thousands of men with maintenance. Dubrajpur (about 
2 miles from the Sal rivulet and 6 miles from the Ajay) 
leapt into prominence as a “large and populous gunge”.^® 
In 1830, it was described as a “great mart for all the 
production of the country within 16 miles round in con¬ 
stant demand for home consumption’’.^® The principal 
marts accessable during the rainy season by boat not 
above 500 maunds of burden were Supur (near the Sal 
rivulet) and llambazar (on the bank of the Ajay), Nao- 
ghata (on the Kopai) and Ghordah (on the bank of the 
Mor), Prachandrapur (on the Dwarka) and Purandarpur 
' (on the Bakreswar river)They were all grain and salt 
marts. Margram, a substantial village on the Dwarka, 
came to be known as an important trade centre. There 
were some other considerable villages, notably Labpur, 
Dheka (Daccabari), Ukhra, Deoghar, in which were 
located Munsiff Courts,®^ a contributory factor to their 
growth. 


4. Growth of Deoghar 

The relatively rapid growth of Deoghar is suggestive. 
The place surrounded by forests infested with wild beasts 
and dacoits attracted since the olden times countless Hindu 
devotees, because of the great shrine of Baijnath or Baidya- 
nath. Situated about 80 miles to the north-west of Suri 
and within short distance from Munghyr and Bhagalpur 
disrticts, the Baijnath drew thousands of devotees all the 
year round, but particularly in February on the occasion 
of Shiva Ghaturdashi mela (fair). The high road from 
Kashidham (Benares) to Jagannathdham (Puri) travers¬ 
ing the Tappeh Sarhet-Deoghar helped this movement of 
pilgrims. They came from all parts of India, and even 
from Nepal, “but more especially from Sind and Raj- 
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pooiana from whence large bodies of Rajpoots arrive about 
the months of January and February.”** The sleepy and 
not too large village of Deoghar bustled with acrivities. 
People thronged the shops and market and the temple 
precincts. But prior to 1814, depredations of dacoits 
inevitably checked the pilgrims’ traffic.*® The volume of 
offerings in cash and kind to the deity in year could be 
taken as an indication of the size of the pilgrim popula¬ 
tion. From 1788-90, cash collection on the average was 
less than Rs. 5,000 per annum.*^ In 1814, some measures 
were adopted to counter the menace of highway robbery.*® 
The situation appreciably improved. The number of 
devotees in the mela considerably increased; and between 
February to middle of March in 1820 alone, a sum of 
Rs. 15,000, mostly in small coins, was collected — not to 
mention offering in other months.*® In 1820, more 
than 60,000 pilgrims resorted to Deoghar at the time of 
the mela from whom at least Rs. 10,000 were realized 
(“which must be very far short of the correct account of 
the probable amount,” observed the Local Agent), and 
the sums collected in other months of the year were esti¬ 
mated at from Rs. 12,000 to Rs. 15,000.*’^ Two years later, 
the annual income of the temple, according to an official 
estimate, amounted to Rs. 1,50,000 rupees.** 

With the increasing flow of pilgrimage including 
peasants, professionals, wealthy zamindars, princes*® and 
merchants trade and business thrived and the village of 
Deoghar tended to grow. In 1816, Deoghar contained 
450 dwelling houses,®® and assuming that one house con¬ 
tained 5 persons, which was the usual norm in contem¬ 
porary demographic calculations, the population would 
be about 2,250. The residents were reportedly “wealthy 
and able to afford the expenses requisite to keep up an^ 
efficient village watch.’’*^ Within 8 years (1824) the 
number of houses of the village, itself divided into 7 
mahallas, increased to 1,056, apart from 548 tenaments.®* 
The number of residents may be reckoned at 8,000. 
One mahalla^ the chadni bazar, consisting of 186 houses 
and 107 havellies (masonary buildings) was inhabited 
“entirely by persons engaged in trade and some few per- 
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sons o£ property.”^ A number of shop-keepers and men 
of means were scattered in Bhatrab bazar and Brahman 
mahailas. Toll, commonly called *‘chadni”, was raised 
from temporary shops improvised during the mela days 
and on o^er occasions. In 1824, collection on the head 
of “chadni’* was Rs. 465 only.®* By the middle of 1838, 
the village of Deoghar was upgraded to the status of “the 
largest town of the district” with a population of 10,000.®® 
The pandas (priests) numbered 350 in 1837.^® With a 
police station, a post office, a Munsiff Court, and subse¬ 
quently the office of a Deputy Magistrate, the town 
developed into an attractive trade centre. 

5. Growth of New Towns and Trade-Marts 
UP TO THE 1850s 

In 1838, two more large villages and marts, besides 
Deoghar and Suri, had acquired the status of a town. 
They were Margram and Dubrajpur, containing a popu¬ 
lation of 5,027 and 4,400, respectively.®^ Kandi (Jamo- 
Kandi), after its transfer from Murshidabad to Birbhum, 
was included in this list.®® But Kandi was not a new 
town at all. Long before its transfer to this district, 
Kandi was a flourishing mart on the Murshidabad side 
of the border of Birbhum and “notoriously the general 
receptacle of stolen property” in the inter-district chain 
of theft and robbery.®* 

In the 1850s, contruction of railways went on apace 
and in the process gave rise to 4 substantial villages. 
They were the proposed Railway stations of Sainthia, 
Mollarpur, Rampurhat and Nalhati (the latter two were 
then under the jurisdiction of the district of Murshida¬ 
bad) which soon grew into busy marts. With regard to 
them, the collector reported in March 1855 that they had 
been rightly selected as Railway stations.** 

Mollarpore { he wrote ] is a large place and will pro¬ 
bably be the station at/whicli the iron from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Doucha will be carried. This manu¬ 
facture, which has for a long period existed by native 
process, is now being extended and European pro- 
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cesses and capital introduced. Rampurhat is the most 
important place and is the Bazar at which most o£ the 
produce of that locality is collected. Nalhatee is the 
most considerable place between Rampore and 
Pakoriah, where there is a Bazar. 

Sainthia stands 

on the line of Road between Berhampore and Soory 
along which travels the produce of the More valley 
and the District to the west of Soory. It contains a 
bazar with a large haut or market and is also well- 
situated for the silk produced in the neighbourhood 
of Gonotea (... where there is a large silk factory) 

In May, 1856, the District Magistrate recommended 
the establishment of a police outpost at Sainthia **chiefly 
on account of the fast increasing population of that place 
by reason of Railway and the proposed station there. ”^2 
Thousands of labourers and “several Europeans" had 
collected there and in the neighbourhood in connection 
with the works.**^ Sainthia was also an encampment 
station.^ 

6. Process of Development of Suri, the District 

Headquarters 

Suri, the district headquarters, possessed courts and 
cutcheries, civil and criminal Jails, an encampment site, 
a thana and a post office, a large market, a vernacular and 
an English School and a host of other establishments. 
It had, however, an uneven growth over the years. While 
in 1814 it possessed 1,129 residential houses, in 1829 
there was a marked decline, the number of houses falling' 
to 981.'*® In 1832, the figure varied between 1,035 and 
1,057.^® Nevertheless, six years later, a little growth 
seems to have occurred, whicli is evident from the 
gowth of population to 5,500.^^ Suri occupied the posi¬ 
tion of the second largest town of the district. Since 
then the growth-rate seems to have been steady till 1854, 
when the number of houses was 1,589,^® with an estimated 
population of 7,945. The growth of Suri was an indica¬ 
tion of the general administrative stability, the economic 
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change, the disposition o£ the upper landed gentry, 
government amlas, pleaders and their touts to duster 
round the adnunistrative and judicial cutcheries. The 
job-seekers and destitutes had also crowded the district 
headquarters in search of employment and alms.^^ The 
number of destitutes, indeed, was on the increase in 
the town. In 183B, the ratio between the houses which 
paid and those that did not pay chowkidari taxes (the 
usual rate being 3 annas each per annum) was approxi¬ 
mately 4 : 5.®® In 1854 the ratio stood at 5 :9.®^ During 
and following the Santal Insurrection, the Sadar town of 
Suri suffered a great deal. At the height of the Insurrec¬ 
tion, the well-to-do residents left the town in panic. The 
**Sambad Pravakaf*, a contemporary Bengali newspaper, 
reported on July 31, 1855 : 

the Government officers and amlas there have sent 
their respective families to their homes, the resi¬ 
dents have fled away leaving their own quarters, the 
Government school is closed and the official works are 
almost at a stand ... 

Notwithstanding a large number of Santal prisoners in 
the town in 1856®® and poor people swarming the Sadar 
for shelter,®® the town continued to languish. In May 
1858, two years after the suppression of the Rebellion, 
only 972 houses,®* or a computed population of 4,860 
remained, so that within two years the population 
declined by about 39%. 

7. Nature of Urban Growth 

f Thus four types of towns and trade-marts grew up in 
the district. In the first category fell the administrative 
centres like Suri; in the second category was included 
the great pilgrim’s resorts like Deoghar; in the third fell 
the business and industrial centres like Tantipara and 
Dubrajpur and the fourth category tended to develop 
round the Railway stations like Sainthia and Mollarpur 
(as well as Rampurhat and Nalhati which were united 
with Birbhum in 1872). 

The process of development and growth of towns and 
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trade-marts was obviously very slow. The rise of a few 
marts and only 4 towns—Deoghar, Suri, Margram and 
Dubrajpur, each with a population of about 5,000 and 
above in a period of 71 years (1786-1857), only shows , 
a very slow process of urban growth. , 

Again, it will be wrong to think that these were towns 
in the modern sense of the term. They were, in fact, 
overgrown villages, preserving, as they did, within them¬ 
selves all the traits of rural settlements. 

Firstly, the pattern of distribution of paras or mahallas 
based on castes and creeds was largely the same in 
towns and villages. Suri, for example, was divided into 
7 paras, each of which, named after a particular caste, 
was constituted exclusively or dominantly of the group of 
people belonging generally to that caste. The Brahmin 
para was nearly exclusively inhabited by the Brahmins, 
the highest caste in Hindu society; the Malipara was 
meant for the Malis (gardeners), Muchipara for the 
Muchis (cobblers); the Baruipara for the Baroi (betel-leaf 
cultivators); the Sonatorpara for the Sonars or gold¬ 
smiths, and so on. Deoghar, the greatest saiba shrine in 
the eastern India, possessed both exclusive and composite 
mahallas. The Brahmin mahalla, according to a report 
of the Collector of Birbhum in 1824, was inhabited by 
'Tundahs or reading Brahmins who though ostensively 
to the world’s eye possess no property are comparatively 
rich.”®® The Dhanuk (archer) mahalla was exclusively 
occupied by “the Dhanook tribe who are persons that 
gain their livelihood by taking service”. The chadni 
bazar, the business centre of the town, was, as already 
mentioned, inhabited by traders and persons of property. 
Bhairab bazar was a composite mahalla in which lived 
a few shopkeepers, a few “Hindoos of Dhanook tribe” 
and some men of means. And while the two Hari Mahallas 
were earmarked exclusively for the members of the 
Hari caste, the Dom mahalla Weltered the Dorns, Haris, 
fakirs and lepers.®® 

Secondly, the house-pattern of the towns was indistin¬ 
guishable from that of the villages. Leaving aside the 
wretched hovels made of small branches and leaves by 
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the extremely poor people of the district, the houses 
were mud>built, each with a low door, sometimes con¬ 
taining an air-hole, and two or four thatched roofe. As 
in substantial villages, so also in towns, there were a few 
two-storeyed mud buildings erected by the relatively better- 
off people. The masonary buildings in the new towns 
were rare exceptions. Till the close of the eighteenth 
century the office-cum-residence of the Collector and 
Magistrate was a mud-walled house with a thatched roof.^^ 
In 1816 the district headquarters possessed only 4 mason¬ 
ary buildings®®-of course in that part of the town where 
the Europeans temporarily lived. 

Thirdly, there was no fundamental difference in form 
and nature between the power-structure in the towns and 
that in the country side. It was essentially a caste-hier¬ 
archy—high caste people (e.g. Brahmins, Vaidyas and 
Kayasthas) dominating the intermediary and low-caste 
people, sometimes sharing power with a certain section 
of the intermediary castes, such as Satgop, Subama Banik, 
Gandha Banik. The high caste people constituted the 
priestly class, zamindars, pleaders and the Govern¬ 
ment amlas in strategic situations; the intermediary 
castes were composed of the substantial ryots, moneylen¬ 
ders, zamindari amlas and Government amlas of inferior 
rank and low salary, and the low caste people included 
the peasantry and all sections of labouring people. Zamin¬ 
dars, Moneylenders and Government amlas thus formed 
the social base of the power-structure. At Suri, as we 
have Already observed,®® a notoriuos clique was at work 
consisting of Bipracharan Chakravarty, the largest Zamin- 
dar of the district, Ramsundar Roy, the head muktear 
of the Raja of Burdwan, Kaliprasad Mukherjee, the 
Sheristadar of the Criminal Court, Suddhaprasad 
Mukherjee, the Peskar of the same court, Kashinath Roy, 
the treasurer of the collectorate and others. The dique 
exercising great influence in the court of the Collector, 
virtually controlled the Fouzdari' Adalat and Police 
administration. Immense was its influence throughout 
the district, not to speak of the Sadar town of Suri. E.F. 
Loutour, officiating Joint Magistrate of Birbhuiq^ wrote 
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in May 1844 : “... in Soory there is not a man who dare 
speak his mind freely if it is contrary to that of Ram- 
sundar Roy and Bipperchum Chakerbuty ... ”®® The 
lower rungs of the society remained completely subser¬ 
vient to the upper hierarchy. 

Obviously, therefore, the newly-emerged towns and 
trade-marts, while indicating the extension and consolida¬ 
tion of the administrative set-up and increasing manu¬ 
facturing and trading activities, did not appear to have 
introduced any new element in the socio-economic base. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

SOQAL DIMENSION OF ECONOMIC LIFE 

In the preceding Chapters we have dealt with the econo¬ 
mic developments. In this Chapter we shall examine the 
impact of these developments on the social life and 
institutions. 

The district could be divided into two ethnic and cul¬ 
tural zones-~one mainly the non-tribal and the other tribal. 
Each zone, nevertheless, contained a very small part of 
other ethnic groups. Geographically each zone was more 
or less confined within its own limits characterized by 
its peculiar natural features. The non-tribal world gene¬ 
rally occupied the eastern natural zone and most of the 
central zone, while the tribal world was confined to rest 
of the central zone and the whole of the western zone. 
In the non-tribal world lived about 80% of the district's 
population, the overwhelming majority being Hindus, a 
considerable minority of Muslims and a little of tribals. 
The non-tribal world is studied first in view of the vast 
numerical predominance and its importance in economic 
and social functions. 


1. Non-Tribal World 

1.1. Power-Structure under the Raja of Birbhum 

Before the advent of the English, the Muslim Raja of 
Birbhum lived at his capital-palace at Rajnagar amidst 
pomp and pleasure, kept a large body of infantry, artillery 
and cavalry for resisting foreign aggression and carrying 
on military exploits. The internal administrative system 
'was a loose one, comprising a multitude of amlas and 
hangers-on, mostly Hindus, headed by the Dewan who 
worked under the Raja's general instructions. In the 
mofussil, fouzdars were stationed at strategic places; 
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thanadars at the thanas; and the ghatwals at the impor¬ 
tant hill-passes. There were besides shickdars and ser^s 
who were entrusted mainly with the collection of revenue. 
But these high dignitaries could scarcely entirely control 
the rural life. Much of this control was exercis^ by the 
ijaradar (lease-holder), tahsildar (rent collector) mandal*^ 
chowdhuri,® patwar (village accountant), kanungo* and 
the poddar (village shroff and money-lender). Barring 
a few aristocratic Muslims they were the Hindus of high 
and intermediary castes. Combined with the Brahmin 
priests and pundits as well as the Muslim Mullas and 
Moulvis, they constituted the power-structure of Birbhum 
under the Nagar Raj. The Nagar Raj, in spite of many 
vices, could not afford to be completely inattentive to the 
general well-being of his estate, irresponsive to the sorrows 
and sufferings of his ryots. 

1.2. Rural Power-Structure During British Rule 

No qualitative change occurred in the power-structure 
and class alignment in society as a consequence of the 
establishment of British rule and the destruction of the 
Nagar Raj. The castes and classes already in a dominant 
position adjusted themselves, after the initial confusion, 
to the changed circumstances and further entrenched 
their position. The Nagar Raj, the only old zamindar 
family, was destroyed by the Permanent Settlement, but 
the large number of zamindars of a new type that replaced 
it, whose number increased from 233 in 1800 to 1,884 in 
1856, were mostly high caste Hindus and a few of the 
intermediary castes and aristocratic Muslisms. To them 
were added the increasing number of several gradations 
of Putnidars. The number of zamindari amlas (naib, 
gomasta etc.) increased, while the company amlas, too, 
multiplied with the extension of Government establish¬ 
ments. The moneylenders and mandals also further con¬ 
solidated their position. 
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1.2.1. Mandals 


The increase in the influence and powers of the Man¬ 
dals during the political and socioeconomic dislocaticm 
that followed the Great famine is particularly notable. 
The headmen of their respective villages, they had pro¬ 
bably seized a considerable portion of the deserted lands 
of the famine-victims—mostly poor, low caste Hindus 
and tribes. The emergence of substantial ryots, most of 
whom were, in fact, Mandals, and the proliferation of 
different categories of sharecroppers probably date from 
this period. The famine destitutes from the low caste 
people swelled the numbers of agricultural labourers. The 
Government in order to encourage cultivation of waste 
lands reduced by 25% the rent to those who employed 
labour—a measure that considerably helped the substantial 
ryots, including the Brahmins, to enlarge their holdings. 
Evidently the beneficiaries had been “the superior castes 
(sic) of Hindus”, as a Collector observed in 1788*; and 
the Brahmins benefited most. Besides enjoying the privi¬ 
lege of a reduced rent for their complete dependence on 
farm labour (since manual labour including cultiva¬ 
tion was subject to a caste ban), the Brahmins owned 
rent-free charity lands. The Mandals (in general the 
principal ryots) by dint of “their number and mutual 
support” had acquired so much influence and power that 
the success of any revenue settlement depended much on 
their pleasure. The ordinary ryots were under their tute¬ 
lage ; the revenue farmers came from their own class ; 
the zamindari amlas had a strong collusion with them; 
and, as a result, their co-operation in collection of rent 
had to be purchased by exemption or remission of their 
own. As noted earlier,® the superior ryots were the guid¬ 
ing force behind the armed peasants’ insurrection in the 
1780s and the early 1790s. They successfully manipulated 
the popular discontent to promote their vested interests. 
They held so crucial a position in the village commu¬ 
nity that their good will, if not active co-operation, was 
necessary for the success of the Company in procuring^ 
its export commodities. In 1794, Cheap accused the 
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Maitdals of inciting the weavers against the Goiti{»i|y. In 
case of .silk manuhicture advances had to be made to the 
mulberry cultivators and cocoon-rearers through the 
d^, who as cocoon pykars, ultimately proved an ob^w- 
tion to the growth of the manufocture and trade. A con* 
siderable number of them also, since early in the nine¬ 
teenth century, upgraded themselves to “Sudder farmers’* 
and some of them could even grow into wealthy 
zamindars.^ 

1.2.2. New ZAMipmARS and Their Men 

As already indicated^ the early purchases of the zamin- 
dari estates were mostly the former amlas under the) 
Nagar Raj and a sm^l number of merchants and 
employees of some other zamindars outside the district. 
Excepting a few of proprietors they were inhabitants of 
Birbhum. However a new type of proprietors gradually 
came into existence. The lure of unearned income and 
social prestige tempted parvenus from diflEerent sections of 
society (the people of the high and intermediary castes 
still being numerically most significant) to own landed 
property. Formerly they were mandals, revenue farmers, 
naibs, gomastas, muktears, thanadars, pykars or retail shop¬ 
keepers ; and through some clandestine means they had 
“rapidly risen from penury to affluence’’.® In 1849 the 
Magistrate wrote of a low caste Sunri (manufacturer of 
country liquor) zamindar, Mathur Saha of Saktipur, who 
had “by means unknown suddenly risen to great wealth.’’® 
The Magistrate further informed that he was “universally 
feared and very justly detested by all his ryots’’. 

Mathur Saha was not an exception. The reasons why 
the new zamindars were “universally feared and very 
justly detested’’ were not far to seek. They at their first 
opportunity resumed the greater part of lakhiraj land and 
also the chakran lands,^us rendering the holders desti¬ 
tute. Improvement of agriculture and welfare of their 
lyots seldom interested them. With the exception of 
BanWkrilal who bore the entire cost (about 
Rs. .1,60,000) of construction of a road from^uri to 
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Banwariganj on the Ganges.V they were averse from spend¬ 
ing money even in the maintenance of the existing roads 
which were all in a miserable state.^ Exaction of 
increased rent and a host of abwabs and perquisites was 
a normal feature of their treatment with the ryots. The 
armed guards and servants of the zamindars formed by the 
paiks. barkandaz. peada. nagdi and others were a terror 
in the countryside. The very large body of village watch¬ 
men enjoying service land were completely under the 
thumb of the zamindars and served the latter’s interests. 
Likewise, the darogas of the thanas and the Government 
amlas holding important positions at the Sadar were mosdy 
their men. In some cases they were so much intimate 
even with the top-most European officers of the district 
that they could get away with committing any kind of 
crime. And the crimes committed by the zamindars and 
their men were various: possession of alienated or 
benami lands, forcible occupation of other’s property, 
forgery, perjury, affray, murder, receiving of stolen pro¬ 
perty, harbouring thugs and robbers and many other 
similar offences. One Magistrate had indeed detected the 
secret contacts that some landlords of the district main¬ 
tained with a criminal gang operating in the neighbour¬ 
ing districts.^® A number of Magistrates asserted that 
zamindars had their hands almost in all cases of breaches 
of the peace in the countryside. The education was 
alien to them. Till 1836, only four or five of them could 
understand English “sufficiently to enable, them to con¬ 
verse in that language.’’^^ Such was the class of men who 
constituted the top of the power-hierarchy in the villages 
and the main prqp of administrative system of the district. 

It is, however, notable that very many zamindars were 
only persons of limited resources. Only five or six 
throu^out the district were exceptions, the foremost of 
them being Bipracharan Chakravarty of Hetampur. He 
could establish this position of pre-eminence mainly at the 
cost of the smaller proprietors, whose estates were sold at 
the auction.^® The rest were petty zamindars and taluk- 
dars with small resources. Some of them were ruined by 
usuries moneylenders. Natural calamities apart, 
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'‘innumerable family subdivisions*’ and subinfeudatimi 
of estates caused by the enforcement of ssde laws made 
. their times trying. Bad management of estates only 
aggravated their difficulties. The generality of them be¬ 
ing absentee landlords living far away from their estates 
"in idleness and debauchery”, the management was in 
the hands of a notorious tribe of zamindari amlas—naibs 
and gomastas who were "men without any education to 
whom jail has few or no terror.”^® 

1.2.3. Traders, Grocers and Pawn-brokers 

With one or two exceptions Birbhum did not produce 
substantial merchants. Import and export trade was al¬ 
most completely controlled by the foreigners. There were 
a number of compradors here—inferior traders working as 
local agents of foreign merchants. Some of the latter 
employed gomastas or purchasing agents at the marts. 
Petty traders (retailers) and shopkeepers were active 
throughout the district, particularly only in the eastern 
and central zones. The moody or grocer used to vend 
daily necessaries in villages. He held so important a place 
in the country life that even the Government could not 
dispense with their services. The ration of the jail in¬ 
mates was supplied by a grocer according to the market 
rate.^^ When the convicts were sent out to work on 
roads at a certain distance they were “fed by the Buniya 
{grocer] of a village” who “sends in his account to the 
Magistrate and receives the value of the articles he has 
supplied.”^* A grocer invariably was a pawn broker. The 
practice of pawn brokery was deep-rooted. As a Magis¬ 
trate put it: “Almost every individual, whatever may be 
his rank in life is ... a pawn broker or dealer in second 
hand goods ... Side by side with pawn brokery usury 
fast developed. There were professional money-lenders, 
big and small, in the district taking into their clientele 
people from a zamindar in distress to a peasant in 
abysmal penury. Like pawn brokery, money-lending 
business too was to many persons a subsidiary means of 
making easy money. Even well-off Muslims were engaged 
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in money4«nding, though this was forbidden by the 
Koranic law.®® 

1.2.4. Government Ami.as and Leoal pRAcrmoNSRS 

The Government amlas and the legal praaitioners 
formed two important constituents of the new power 
structure. However, they did not constitute a numerous 
group in our period. In 1825, there were only 38 
amlas under the Gollectorship of Birbhum—their monthly 
salary varying between Rs. 4 and Rs. 80.®^ In 1828, the 
establishment of the criminal court and the police juris¬ 
diction of the district consisted of 363 heads—their ^ary 
ranging between Rs. 8 and Rs. 60.®® The small number 
and a low salary notwithstanding, the amlas, pleaders and 
muktears formed a formidable force. Almost all of them 
possessed landed property, and like other proprietors 
were very much conservative in their social outlook. They 
were, as a Magistrate reported, reluctant to contribute 
anything toward the introduction of the Municipal Act 
“for the benefit of the town and station ... ’’®® Their 
importance emanated from their association with the day- 
to-day working of the civil and criminal courts and 
their power stemmed from their association with 
big zamindars, whose proteges they were. Some of 
them like Radhamadhab Ghosh, the Record keeper, and 
Ramgobinda Roy, the Nazir, both of the Crimind Court, 
were charged with collusion with the thugs and suffered 
suspension.®^ We have already traced®® the modus 
operandi of the notorious clique at the Sadar consisting 
of Bipracharan (Zamindar), Ramsundar (Muktear of 
Burdwan Raj), Kaliprasad (Sheristadar of the Criminal 
Court), Suddhaprasad (Peshkar of the same Court) and 
others who for long virtually controlled the Fouzdari 
A^lat (Criminal Court) and Police administration, 
selecting the cases to be presented before the Court, 
appointing subordinate police personnel at the thanas and 
meeting vengeance on the opponents. 
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1.2.5. Thana Officers 


The thana officers (darogas), “creatures of Magistrate’s 
Seristahdar”, were also a largely corrupt lot. They were 
Idw paid officers at a salary ranging from Rs. 25 to 30 
per month, a salary evidently too small, as a' Magistrate 
admitted, “to induce men of respectability to undertake 
the duties and responsibility of such officers .. This 
was one of the causes of the 

odious and prevalent practice of levying contributions 
on the population within the limits of their super¬ 
intendence which ... the Magistrate is unequal to 
check .. .27 

They were generally conversant with Persian and 
Bengali languages, some of them having been previously 
muharers, munshis, amins or pleaders,®® but none of them 
could write English and Bengali “with facility and correct¬ 
ness” as late as 1855.2® They were the zamindars’ men 
in their stations receiving money from them and furnish¬ 
ing them with “early notice of the orders and proceed¬ 
ings.”®® They had strong collusion with the dacoits. The 
police, the Magistrate observed in 1844, “cannot or rather 
will not catch the sirdars [of dacoits] and thongeedars 
because they can pay hush money”.®^ Sometimes they 
apprehended innocent people or smaller class of dacoits 
“as a sop for the Magistrate”. The Magistrate referred 
to the punishment of about 800 chowkidars by his pre¬ 
decessor in the previous year for neglect of duty. 

The real truth is [he revealed] that the police were 
paid to make false reports and put it down to the 
chowkidar’s neglect as it did not signify (sic) to them 
so that some one was sent into the Magistrate to alley 
suspicion. 

“Very great” indeed was the “oppression and extortion 
of the mofussil police.”®® In the circumstances it was 
pointless on the part of the Magistrate to blame 

the backwardness of the natives and unaccountable 
submission with which they comply with the extor¬ 
tionate demands of the police officers and unwilling¬ 
ness to assist in the conviction of the extortioners.®* 
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1.2.6. Priestly Class 


The Brahmin priests and pandits, vaishnab gosains and 
Mu^m mullas and moulvis commanded no less impor- 
tant a place in the power-structure. They controlled the 
religious hinctions and practices of the inhabitants, then 
a dominant aspect of social life. In ten to twenty villages 
there was a Sabha Pundit (or a Sashani Brahmin Pundit, 
according to the phraseology of the Magistrate) who 
prescribed bewastas (decisions) on various earthly and 
ecclesiastical issues as per shastras when referred to by the 
Panchayet or individuals 'through ekrarnama (deed of 
promise) The priestly class enjoyed land grants and 
other favours generally from the zamindars and perpe¬ 
tuated the status quo. 

1,3. Communities Outside the Power-Structure 

The numerous community that lay outside this rural 
power-structure was composed of the ordinary ryots, 
artisans, various groups of zamindari servants, different 
labouring classes, vagabonds, criminals of sorts and a lot 
of others. Floods, droughts and famines; marauding 
beasts and reptiles; zamindars, mahajans and police were 
their tormentors. 

1.3.1. Ordinary Ryots 

Defying the wild beasts, the ordinary ryots, tribal and 
non-tribal, had reclaimed thousands of acres of forest land. 
But the fruits of their toils had enriched mainly the 
zamindars and the mahajans, the police officers and the 
grain merchants, who furnished them with money 
advances and thus controlled the disposal of their pro¬ 
duce. Leaving aside the substantial ryots, the ordinary 
ryots had been robbed of their bargaining power in the 
open market as a result of the system of advances. 

1.3.2. Weavers 

Weavers constituted a large section of the population. 
Most of them receiving dadan (advances) were registered 
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uTuier the English Company and thus unable to take 
advantage of the competitive market. They were under 
compulsion to deliver to the Company assortments^ 
generally of superior quality demanding much skill and 
time, at a rate often lower than that offered by other 
merchants. The monthly income of a dcilled weaver was 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 3-8 in the maximum.®® A part of his income 
went to meet the money-lender’s interest and dalal’s com* 
mission and other exactions. The Danish Head Factor 
observed: 

Always poor, without even thinking of better condi¬ 
tions, they worked solely for their subsistence; they 
have no prospects of improving their work or chang¬ 
ing the organization or the tools they use ... 

Since the 1820s, most of them had been thrown out of 
employment as a result of the collapse of the garha trade. 
Some of them took to cultivation, some to dacoity and 
gang robbery. Since about 1826, the Jail authorities had 
been profitably utilizing the weaver convicts in the manu¬ 
facture of cloths within the jail precincts.®"^ 

The same misfortune befell the cocoon rearers and 
silk weavers after the silk industry suffered decline in the 
1830s. 

1.3.3. Washermen^ Blacksmiths, Barbers and Others 

Nor was the fate of the dhobi (washerman), chutar 
(carpenter), kumar, (potter) and kamar (blacksmith) 
any better. The Dhekarus (originally a tribe) were the 
arms-maker®® living generally in the Santal Parganas and 
in some villages under Rajnagar and Muhammad bazar 
thanas.®® It was probably they, along with the l^hars 
and blacksmiths, who had supplied arms (matchlock, for 
instance) to the rebellious peasants in the 1780s and 1790s. 
The napit (barber), although poor and used to receiving 
service land from the zamindar, had a rightful place on 
all auspicious social ceremonies. The puspa napit 
(flower barber), a separate rank in the community, was 
generally a gardener by occupation,^® and sup^flied flowers 
to die temples and family deities of the zamindars. The 
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napit and the dhobi used to convey the happy news of 
the birth of a child to near relations and received tips as 
reward.'*^ They fonhed a very much effective instru¬ 
ment in the hands of the Samajpati (Headman of the 
society, normally a zamindar) to bring a non-conformist 
to book by denying him their services. 

1.3.4. Inferior Zamindari Servants 

There were many a category of inferior zamindari ser¬ 
vants living in the villages. Most of them were engaged 
in collecting rent, some also served as village watchmen. 
The paik, peada, malpahari, nagdi accompanied the 
zamindar’s gomasta while collecting rent.*® The dhali, 
kotal, halsana, goraet served the zamindars and the police 
conjointly by assisting in the daytime in collecting revenue 
and at night in keeping watch.*® The nakarchi 

served the zamindars by proclaiming by beat of kettle 
drums at the fall of night and dawn of day at the 
police thana and zamindary cutcheries and follow the 
men carrying the revenue money and in case of any 
attack beat the alarm and. publish by beat of drums 
all proclamations.** 

The simanadar was supposed to know the boundaries 
of the, different villages.*® The jaghal (?) “watch the 
boundaries and crops in the -fields.”** The meha (or 
mea) served the zamindars “as a surdar [head of the 
paiks ].”*^ All of them were paid by service lands. 

1.3.5. Village Watchmen 

The chowkidars (village watchmen) had a still worse 
lot. They were an unwieldy body, numbering 14,000 in 
1838.*® The incumbents were recruited mainly from the 
Hari and the Dom castes,*® though a number of them 
belonged to the Mai, Bagdi and Bowri castes. A chowki- 
dar was to keep watch at night so that no crime was com¬ 
mitted in a village, and, if one was committed, to appre¬ 
hend the criminals in no delay. But a chowkidar seldom 
performed what was expected of him. The 
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were unanimous in branding the chowkidars as "'notori" 
ous robbers”, and observed that “th^re is scarcely an 
instance of crime against property committed in dte dis¬ 
trict in which one or more chowkidars are not engaged,”®® 
The reason of his proneness to crime was not far to 
seek. The chowkidars burdened with duties at once 
responsible and onerous were generally paid by service 
land, and some numbering 752, by money or grain. What 
they received in terms of land was, as a Magistrate found, 
barely sufficient to keep them alive in a good rice 
season and a moderate or a bad season obliges them 
to look out for their subsistence from other sources.®^ 
A considerable part of the thanadari lands having been 
resumed by the zamindars, the chowkidars were left with 
“generally of the worst lands in the village.”®® Most of 
them received 10 bighas 

but many have less, some only 1 or 2 beggahs, and 
this in most cases of high kenker [ gravel ] lands which 
required to have the small embankments constantly 
to be looked after in order to retain the rain water and 
when the rain fails, to be artificially irrigated.®® 

Those who were paid by zamindars (and, in few cases, 
by ryots) either in money or grain received in some cases 
as low a salary as 8 annas per annum average being from 
Re. 1 to Re. 1-4 as per month—a sum less than the wage 
of a manual servant.®® Besides his normal duty of keep¬ 
ing watch at night he collected rent for the zamindar 
(who would nominate the incumbent as a vacancy occur¬ 
red) ,®® served as guide and coolie®^ and was compelled 
to till, in violation of Regulation 20 of 1817, thanadari 
land for the benefit of police officers and other persons.®® 
The gomasta exercised every petty tyranny against him.®® 
In addition to his usual salary he was in some cases for¬ 
tunate to receive contributions of grains from villagers 
at the harvesting time®® and presents of grain and cloth¬ 
ing on the occasion of a marriage ceremony in the vil¬ 
lage.®^ This sort of casual bounties being inadequate 
he “always leases his land and frequently but most ille¬ 
gally mortgages it which leads to constant dispute.”®® 
This, too, being insufficient for his bare subsistence he 
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resorted to, or connived at, theft and dacoity and other, 
crimes. The stolen articles were generally edibles, such 
as rice and oil, and clothings.®* Bhupati Chowkidar of 
village Rupur under the jurisdiction of Kasba thana had 
thus been caught on an October night with the spoil 
of a piece of cloth right round his loins.®* For such a 
creature flogging could be the only mode of punishment, 
argued a Magistrate. Because, if fined a sum more than 
a rupee he was unable to pay it; and simple imprison¬ 
ment for a short period was no punishment to him at 
all. 

To give a man 2 Rs. a month who has never had 
more than one Rupee, good food and comfortable 
dwelling who has had bad food and miserable hut, 
light work instead of cultivating his fields by day and 
watching at night, such an exchange from worse to 

better can never operate in improving the village police 
06 

• * • 

Hundreds of chowkidars during our period were appre¬ 
hended, convicted and sacked on charges of dacoity or 
dereliction of duty. From a strength of 14,000 in 1838 
they were reduced to 13,000-in 1849®® and 11,046 in 
1855.«7 


1.3.6. Labourers 

The labourers, wrote a Collector in 1855, composed 
“the greater portion of the population of Beerbhoom."®® 
They wholly came, like the village watch, from the low 
caste Hindus and the Tribes. They were porters and agri¬ 
cultural labourers, palanquin bearers and cart drivers, 
thatchers and other casual labourers. A day labourer 
earned in 1814 one anna a day.®® A tjiatcher's wage was 
higher than an ordinary labourer; it was one and a half 
anna in 1805.’^® Female labour was rated at half the 
wage of male.'^i A porter’s hire to Burdwan and Murdii- 
dabad from Suri was Re. 14 as in With the im¬ 

provement of the road system and the increasing employ¬ 
ment of bullocks and hackeries for the purpose of trans¬ 
portation, coolie hire to distant places appears to have 
diminished. Beasts of burden and convicts were ^ two 
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niain competitors in the field. For instance, transport¬ 
ing ten maunds of garin from Snri to Katwa required ten 
coolies, each at one rupee costing Rs. 10, while the same 
quantity of the articles could be carried by four bullocks 
at the cost of four rupees onlyJ* The Magistrate In rejdy 
to a query in 1836 admitted that ‘‘the labour of the con¬ 
victs in the Jail or on the station roads injuriously com¬ 
petes* with free labour.”'^'* In fact no day labour was 
ever employed by the Magistrate in the district^® and 
all repairing and construction works at and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Suri organized by the Government were per¬ 
formed with the labour of convicts. Understandably, the 
convict labour was “preferable to free labour in the sense 
of economy”, as the Magistrate opined.'^® However, the 
employment of convict labour on such a scale evidently 
reduced the demand for other labourers, and consequently 
.their wage. In the agricultural sector “the mass of the 
lower classes [ were ] dependent on it.[ agricultural labour ] 
for their very existence”’’, and it is notable that in the 
1850s, construction works of the Sahebganj Loop Railway 
created employment opportunities for “large numbers of 
poorer classes ... ”’® But such opportunities did not last 
long, since the construction was completed by 1859. 

The Magistrate Cardew wrote in 1832 that “the num¬ 
ber and poverty of the lower orders exceeded anything” 
he had seen in other parts of India.’* There were a few 
respectable people in easy circumstances in many of the 
villages but most of the . people belonging to the low^ 
caste Hindus and Tribes were in abyst^ poverty.** 
They were the manual and menial labourers of all 
sorts. Thousands of them (known as Sekorah in those 
days) had no certain means of subsistence except casual 
employment.*’ There were many “haguria {or ha- 
ghare, that is vagabond in Bengali ] roaming about in the 
district in search of food.”*® 

They go about in the same manner as the Naths [a 
religious sect] and earn their livelihood in the same 
way, the only difference is that they do not observe 
any rules of caste but eat and drink indifferently and 
sometimes of vilest food.** 
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There was another section o£ people called pajkhimar dr 
chiri^ar who travelled about throughout the district 
living ostensibly on, as the Hindi or Bengali meaning of 
the word signifies, catching or killing birds.** All of 
them were considered by the criminal administration as 
dacoits and thieves. The Naths were suspected to be 
thugs.®® The tribal and semi>tribal chuars living in or 
adjacent to the forest on the either bank of the Ajay, were 
landless people making their ‘'annual and customary 
plundering excursions"*® on the ripe paddy fields. 

1.3.7. Criminals 

Crimes committed in the district were varied. Of them 
robbery, burglary, theft and cattle-lifting plagued the dis¬ 
trict most. The sardar dacoits, as we have already 
seen,*"^ were in the pay of the zamindars and talukdars; 
received "pots and pans and protection of the zamindars” 
as their share and ultimately "end their lives on the gal¬ 
lows, leaving their families destitute”. Some of the 
thanaS, namely Keoganj, Shakalipur, Kasba, Krishnanagar, 
Senpahari, Ukra, Afealpur,, Churulia,, Mangalcote, 
Ausgram and Katwa inhabited by mostly Doms, Harees, 
Bagdis and men of low caste, were particularly ill- 
reputed.*® It was said that the poor people of those 
thanas were paid to go to all the fairs that took place in 
the nei^bourhood "to rob and thieve, and as long as 
they have protection of the Talookdars the police will 
do nothing,”*® All the people of Jaydev-Kenduli (a place 
hallowed by the memory of Jaydev, the famous Vaishnava 
poet and saint) were alleged to be thungidars (receivers 
of stolen goods). 

The fiict is {explains the Magistrate], there is a 
lakheraj village of Harees close to Kendolee and 
parties advancing to them at a high rate of interest 
find the return come in quick ... ®® 

Apart from lack of administration the crime had a 
direct correlation with the state of crops. Failure of 
crops invariably resulted in increase of crimes. From 
1830 to 1839 inclusive, 96 cases of dacoity took^^place 

4 
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involving a total number o£ 2,010 culprits,*^ while brom 
January 1841 to November 1849 inclusive, the figures, 
respectively, were 1S8** and 7,500 (approx.) .•* As a result 
o£ strong administrative measures, the incidence of 
dacoity diminished between 1883 and 1839, the number 
of decoities being 27 and that of persons involved 516.*^ 
But burglary and theft could har^y be checked. The 
stolen property, generally edibles (rice and oil), was 
invariably consumed by the culprits and few articles 
could be recovered, even if the parties were 
apprehended.*^* 

1.4. Some Contemporary Observations on the Low 
Moral State of Society 

After the lapse of more than half a century of direct 
British rule in the district the Magistrate wrote in 
1839: 

... native society is more vicious than it was some years 
ago. There is now more cheating and fraud in pri¬ 
vate transactions, while perjury has become so com¬ 
mon that a rich man finds no more difficulty by brib¬ 
ing witnesses in escaping from a criminal charge than 
he does by the same method in establishing a case 
against a poor man either in the civil and or criminal 
court.*® 

Demoralization had long set in eating into the apex. 
The higher classes [the Magistrate wrote] are break¬ 
ing loose from the restraints which their own religion 
imposes upon its followers and are taking to drinking 
and habits of life which drinking engenders.®'^ 

Growth of the Court of justice, the proceedings of 
which they could manipulate to their end, tended to 
undermine much of their faith in the ancient institution 
of the Panchayet, the village committee of elders, which 
worked under the auspices of the zamindar or his agent. 
In 1816, another Magistrate noted that the highest castes 
had for a long period been “gradually dropping the cus¬ 
tom of calling together the Panch ... ”** The motive 
behind ignoring or by-passing the. Panchayet arose partly 
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fmm the redi 2 ation that in many cases it served to pub¬ 
licize the disgrace of the appellant which was “perhaps 
unknown to about one or two persons previous to tlW 
assembling ... “ Further, the parties concerned now 
came to understand that in many matters the award of 
the Panchayet could easily be disposed of in case of either 
party complaining to the Court.®® 

Education in its rudimentary form and limited to a 
small minority of the population appears to have changed 
the nature of the recipients for worse. A Magistrate 
observed in 1838: 

It is a striking fact that crime abounds in the District 
in proportion as the people are educated and intelli¬ 
gent.^®® 

In contrast with the western part of the district where 
the Ghatwals and their ryots were illiterate and serious 
crimes were seldom committed, in the eastern part “where 
the people have all the cunning and quickness of regu¬ 
lar Bengalees and are many of them in some degree 
educated, all the most serious crimes are perpetrated.”^^ 
Captain Sherwill, too, recorded his observations about 
this region in the same vein. 

The higher orders of. the. Bengali population [ he 
writes] are educated and are rich. The TRUTH 
is rarely spoken by the INHABITANTS and in busi¬ 
ness matters it is never arrived at. Dacoity, robbery 
and law suits are common.”^®® 

The nature of crimes committed by this type of men 
had also changed. Now, “There is less open contempt of 
the law than there was formerly. There are fewer depre¬ 
dations committed in defiance, of the police than there 
were formerly.”*®* The amlas and police officers in their 
pay, they could easily afford to abstain from “open con¬ 
tempt of law.” 


1.5. Social Tensions 

The cleavage in society between the lower and the 
upper orders, between the ordinary ryots, artisans, vari¬ 
ous sections of the labouring people, poor and destitutes 
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on the one hand and the zamindars, mahajans, gpvem- 
ment amlas and police on the other increased with time 
and this generated social tension. The country-side 
occasionally witnessed scenes of such tension. Here for 
instance,, Golam Reza Khan, the son of a “notorious 
money-lender” at Ahmadpur, seized Gancsh Muchee, a 
debtor, carried him to his house and confined him there 
for a couple of days without any food with a view to 
realizing the debt due to him.^*’* Baffled in his purpose 
the money-lender killed his client. The killer was so 
dreaded a person that the chowkidars shuddered to enter 
his house for an enquiry at night for fear of life. Baro 
Meer, another money-lender, attached cattle of Sadhu 
Garain, a debtor, beat his son mercilessly, demolidied his 
house and then abused his wife and 

brought her out of the house forcibly, threw her down 
and knelt upon her breast and . .. took a knife out 
and cut her throat from ear to ear.'®® 

The Magistrate remarked: “I’his is certainly the most 
abominable and cold-blooded murder that ever came 
before me.” 

However, tyrannies did occasionally provoke retaliation 
by the ryots. In 1850, the armed personnel of the Zamin- 
dar Gorwal Sing severely beat Jagat Shyam, a ryot, for his 
inability to pay a rent of 8 annas only.'®® He was sum¬ 
moned to the cutchery. 

On his refusing to do so, Ramdayal, a Jemadar of the 
cutchery ordered the Nugdee to cut his head oft and 
he instantly struck the fatal blow which severed the 
unfortunate man’s head from his body.'®^ 

Two more ryots were also wounded. The villagers got 
infuriated; they in a body attacked the zamindar’s party 
and “liberally beat the gomastha to death with lattees 
{rods], his body being bruised to a jelly from head to 
foot”. 

But such sporadic outbursts of seething discontent, of 
the unorganized people hardly affected the social-struc¬ 
ture of the district. By the end of the first half of the 
nineteenth century the Government, with its administra¬ 
tive and judicial systems relatively better organized and 
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having brought the upper echelons of the non^tribal society 
in a bond of mutual support for the perpetuation of the 
status quo, was capable of coping with any isolated out^ 
brust of discontent. The powei>«fhicture of the caste* 
^ridden native society, the forces of tradition, the age-old 
religious moorings and the complete dependence of the 
lower orders upon the higher orders rendered a mass up¬ 
surge extremely difficult, if not impossible. 

2. Tribal World 

However, in the tribal world in the western natural 
zone and the northern fringe of the central zone, the 
situation was different. It was geo-physically distinct 
from the rest of the district.^®® The population there was 
overwhelmingly Santal, with a small percentage of 
Paharia, Malpaharia, Dhangar, Dhekaru, Rajput (Ghat- 
wal), Bagdi, Lohar, Aheer, Dom, Dosad and some other 
tribal and semi-tribal people. 

2.1. Early Settlement of the Santals in the 

District 

It appears that Sir John Shore was first to mention 
the Santals (“Soontars” in his expression) in an article 
published in the Asiatic Researches of 1795. He des¬ 
cribed them 

as a rude unlettered tribe residing in Ramgarh, the 
least civilized part of the Company’s possessions, who 
have reduced the detection and trial of persons sus¬ 
pected of witchcraft to a system.^®® 

A wandering tribe, about the origin of which there are 
a number of theories,^^® the Santals within the historic 
times had settled in the Ghotanagpur plateau and in the 
neighbouring districts of Midnapore and Singhbhum and 
began to move north towards the close of the eighteenth 
century. It may be guessed that ^he Santals could not 
be found in Birbhum when Sir John Shore prepared his 
paper; and in all probability they had been brought to 
the district by the zamindars for the purpose of clearing 
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their estates of jungles and wild beasts after 1795 since 
when the single zamindari of Birbhum was progressively 
being split up into numerous estates. It seems that a 
number of Santals settled in the Damin-i-koh (meaning 
skirt of the hills, a vast hilly and jungly territory spread 
over the districts of Bhagalpur, Murshidabad and Bir¬ 
bhum) early in the nineteenth century “having come 
last from Birbhum in consequence of the annoyance 
which they received from its zamindars.”^*- Gradually 
their number increased both through natural growth and 
immigration from Cuttuck, Manbhum, Chotanagpur, 
Hazaribagh, Palamow and Rewa.^'*^ The Government 
regarded the development as a potential source of revenue 
inojme, and James Pontet of the uncovenanted civil ser¬ 
vice was appointed in 1838 the Superintendent of the 
Damin-i-koh with the power “to guard the interest of 
Government by making favourable land settlements with 
the Santhals and collect the rent.”^'^ Having assumed 
the charge, Pontet made settlement with nearly 40 Santal 
villages with a population of about 3,000 at an annual 
rent of Rs. 2,000.^^® The Santal immigration increased, 
and by 1850, 254 miles of forest land were cleared by 
them. The population rose in that year to 82,795 scat¬ 
tered in 1,473 villages (of which 309 were rent-free) 
paying the Government land revenue amounting to 
Rs. 43,918—13 annas.’>*® Besides the Damin-i-koh, fjRe 
Santals settled in varying numbers in other parts of Bir¬ 
bhum, namely Deoghar, Operhandh, Krishnanagar, 
Shehna, Afzalpur, Nagar, Nangulia, Nalhati, Kharbona 
and Moureswar.^i^ As early as 1817, the Birbhum Santals 
figured prominently in the collector’s correspondence. 

2.2. Disposition and Occupation of the Santals 

Until the Insurrection of 1855-56, the Santals were des¬ 
cribed by all contemporary accounts as an innocent, 
peaceable and hard-working people. The Joint Magis¬ 
trate of Birbhum wrote in 1^4 that the Santals were “a 
very innocent set of people but miserably poor ... 
Sherwill found them, in 1851, “an intelligent, obliging, 
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but timid creature, very cowardly towards mankind but 
brave when confronted with wild animals ... They 
were industrious cultivators growing crops o£ rice, janora 
(Indian corn), bajra, janhe, mustard and several kinds 
of pulses in their small, usually indifferent plots.^^ The 
plots, the making of their hard labour, lay near 
their villages, which were "generally buried in thick 
jungle."^**' The inhospitable nature of the soil compelled 
them often to change their abode from one place to 
another.^^2 They lived in thatched huts or sheds made 
of leaves; reared some cattle, poultry or pigs and goats, 
and were invariably accompanied by pet dogs. A Santal 
scarcely moved without his bow and arrows which he used 
against birds and big games. As a bowman he, indeed, 
was unfailingly accurate at his target.^^* 

2.3. Social Structure of the Santals 

The Santals were divided into several clans, each com¬ 
posed of a number of families. A Santal of any clan was 
conscious of his inalienable bond with the whole race and 
was ever anxious to maintain his racial unity.^^^ The 
Santal society was purely patriarchal ; but the female mem¬ 
bers of a family were never subjected to ignominy and 
ii^quality that the inferior status of their counterparts in 
a^indu family entailed. Since the Santal woman took 
an active part in the economic pursuit of the family, she 
was almost as free as her male partner. Even children, 
both male and female, were bound with the family not 
only in a bond of affection but also by the active services 
they rendered since their very tender age. On attain¬ 
ing majority (about sixteen years for a boy and fifteen 
for a girl) a Santal enjoyed freedom of selection of his 
or her mate “wholly unknown among the Hindus."^^*^ 
Monogamy was the rule among the Santals. Adultery 
was almost unknown. Divorce was rare, and could be 
obtained with the consent of the husband’s clansmen. The 
Santal was free from caste-distinction and he “enjoys 
existence in a far greater degree than does his neighbour, 
the priest-ridden and caste-crushed Hindu.’’^*® The 
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absence of caste and class in the community and the 
equality between male and female were indeed the 
indirect unifying forces in the Santals’ society. 

“Marang Buru" (meaning the Great Mountain) was 
the direct, positive and the strongest of all unifying forces. 
He was the national God of the Santals who pervaded all 
family deities, “the guardian and sponsor of their race," 
“the ... religious link that binds together the nation."'®^ 
The Santals believed in witchcraft and various evil spirits 
or bongas. Ihey also worshipped the Dharmaraj, the 
aboriginal stone deity. 

The Santals in their respective villages were governed 
by the Manjhi (headman). The office of Manjhi was a 
dignity, but it made no distinction of rank between the 
office-holders and his inferiors—-“all eat in company and 
inter-marry.”^“* Above the Manjhi was the higher office 
of Parganait, also an elective post. He remained generally 
in charge of twelve villages,'^® sometimes was placed 
above 30 or 40 Manjhis.^*® He collected rent from the 
Manjhis and made the amount over to the legitimate 
authorities. Besides, he was saddled with the responsi¬ 
bility of maintaining law and order ; but as the Santals 
were “in general an orderly race of people their rulers 
have little more to do than bear their honours and col¬ 
lect the rent."'*^ Money as a medium of exchange was 
for long unknown to the Santals. As a Santal insurgent 
stated: 

We exchanged goods for goods; for instance, goats 
for buffaloes, pigs for goats etc. We produced every¬ 
thing we needed, and exchaning our products, we 
satisfied our needs. We lived quite peacefully and 
happily then.'**® 

2.4. Causes of Tension in the Santal World - 

This simple, industrious and contented race came, in 
course of time, in contact with a different set of people 
bearing a completely different way of life and institu¬ 
tion—the plainsmen of Bengal, Bihar and other provinces. 
As our study concerns the district of Birbhum, we con- 
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ourselves to the Birbhum sector of the Damin-i-koh 
and the outlying thanas inhabited by the Santals in this 
district, touching, incidentally, on other parts of the 
Damin-i-koh situated in other districts. 

Relationships with Dekos (Non>Santals) : 

The Semi-Tribal and Low Caste 
Occupational Groups 

The Santals were keen on keeping themselves isolated 
from the Dekos (non-Santals), the Hindus in particular, 
and hence settled quite apart from them. But since a long 
time past there had been living some Hindus in the 
{^ains below the hills.^®^ They were mostly semi-tribal, 
low caste people, such as Lohar (iron-smelter, black¬ 
smith) , Kamar (blacksmith) Aheer or Goala (herdsman) 
Dom (drummer and basket-maker) and Bagdi. There 
were people invariably belonging to the Banik (grocer) 
caste, dealing in daily necessaries. In course of time, 
economic contacts developed between the Santals and the 
such lower occupational castes—the blacksmiths supplying 
the Santals with agricultural implements and iron-tips of 
arrows, the Dorns occasionally beating their kettle-drums 
and furnishing them with bamboo works for domestic 
purposes and other groups rendering similar services to 
them. To such groups the Santals did not understand¬ 
ably bear any ill-will. In giving testimony to this fact, 
a Hindu contemporary affirmed that during the insu¬ 
rrection 

the Santals exempted the Dom, Kalu { oilmen ] Napit 
[ barber ], Kamar, Kumar [ potter ] Goala, Kahar 
,[ palanquin-bearer ] etc. They did not kill them. 
Because the Santals were benefitted by them.”^** 

Some of the low caste Hindus had, indeed, taken an 
active part in the Santal uprising, sharing the dreadful 
retribution from the Government. 

2.4.1. Traders and Money-lenders 

However, to the Hindu traders, money-lenders zamin- 
dars, abkari farmers. Government amlas and police daro- 
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gas their attitude was altogether different. Lure o£ 
easy, quick and enormous gains brought the traders aiid 
money-lenders, mainly from tfie districts of Burdwan, 
Murshidabad and Birbhum in Bengal, and also from 
Shahabad, Chhuprah, Bettiah, Arrah and some other 
places, who managed to make their way into the Santa! 
settlements.^®® 

From the time [writes a contributor to the Calcutta 
Revieyj, 1856] that these merchants from the outside 
have taken up their abode in the hills, the condition 
of the Santal has undergone a gradual but serious 
change.”^®® 

Frauds and xrhicanery practised by the traders and 
usurers increasingly impoverished them and, indeed, very 
many of the indebted Santals were reduced to the status 
of kamiyas or bond-slaves for generations.'®’^ R. L. 
Robinson, Deputy Commissioner of the Santal Parganas, 
found a bond runnipg for atleast thirty years, “in which 
Rs. 25 was originally borrowed by a man who worked 
his lifetime,” his son did the same and the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner released his grandson from any further pay¬ 
ment.'®® Generation after generation the Santal bond- 
slave laboured for his master. Hunter writes : 

If the victim threatened to run off into the jungle, 
the usurer instituted a suit in the Courts, taking care 
that the Santal should know nothing of it till the 
decree had been obtained and execution taken out 
without the slightest warning, the poor husbandman's 
buffaloes, cows and little homestead were sold, not 
omitting the brazen household vessels which formed 
the heirloom of the family. Even the cheap iron 
ornaments, the outward tokens of female respectibility 
among the Santals, were torn from the wife’s wrists.'®® 
The Mahajan (money-lender) extorted selami from his 
debtor on the occasions of some festivals; conscripted 
carts and coolies from the Manjhis to convey his goods; 
and if he came ‘across 4 Santal unwilling to part with 
some quantity of rice at the sum he would fix upon it 
“his ears are pulled, and the coveted goods forcibly seized 
for no price in return whatever.”'^® The untcthered 
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cattle, ponies and even elephants were often sec to graze 
in the growing corn-fields of the poor, helpless Santals.^^ 

2.4.2. Zamindars 

The zamindars equally exploited them. The zamin¬ 
dars and their gomastas had been indiscriminately enhanc¬ 
ing the rent of the Santals which was ‘‘in no case higher 
than 8 annas and usually not more than 2 annas per 
bigha”, to an exorbitant sum, sometimes as high as 6 
rupees.^^ Such exactions were common both within and 
without the Damin-i-koh. 

2.4.3. Abkari Farmers 

Besides the zamindars, the abkari farmers tormented 
the Santals. Pachui { rice-beer ], or handia as the Santals 
called it, formed a part of his life, both individual and 
collective. After day’s toil he enjoyed his evening over 
one or more pitcher-full of pachui along with his family 
members or friends, and no happy occasion or festival 
was imaginable without a drinking bout accompanied 
by a community dance. By fermentation of rice he used 
to prepare handia at home for domestic consumption, 
unhindered by any restriction or impost on the liquor. 
He also prepared a kind of liquor from mahua flowers. 

Since 1819, however, with the introduction of the farm¬ 
ing system of abkari niahals, the Santals were subjected 
to an arbitrarily levied excise duty, called the Santali tax, 
for the first time.*^ They resented the duty represent¬ 
ing “to the authorities the hardship of their being sub¬ 
jected to the impost ... The Government remained 
unresponsive.^!^® The matter worsened by 1833 with the 
abkari farmers becoming increasingly extortionate. The 
Santals addressed two more representations to the 
Government. 

complaining of their being subjected by the farmers 
of the Abkaree Mehal to payments at the rate of 2 
rupees and 3 rupees per annum for each house on 
account of the manu^ture of the liquor denominated 
puchyue ... 

The issue was a difficult one since the Santals had never 
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taken out Government licenses for the purpose, and C!ol* 
lector Patton warned that in the event of abolition of the 
Santali tax the abkari revenue of the district was sure to 
fall off. In the circumstances, the Government considered 
it wise to observe ^'a perfect neutrality” in the disputes 
between the Santals and the abkari farmers as it did in 
those between a lanlord and his tenants.^^^ Patton’s suc¬ 
cessor Money viewed the problem from a more practical 
angle. He noted that the amount of collection was not 
so great as to be “absolutely necessary for the purpose of 
enabling the farmers to liquidate their dues.’’^^® Secondly, 
the Santals did not manufacture pachui for sale, but for 
their private use and “considering their peculiar habits, 
and extreme poverty ... every indulgence should be 
granted them.” The Collector was practical enough to 
view that the “most exorbitant demand which tend rather 
to increase the private wealth of the farmer than enrich 
the resources of the state” was fraught with the danger 
of stirring up “Great opposition” and disturbances of the 
Santals.^" The Governraeni was convinced, and in 
January 1835, the abkari impost on pachui “manufactured 
by the Santals and others for private consumption, within 
own houses” was abolished.^®® It gave the Santals some 
relief on a specific issue ; but by that time they had been 
brought into perpetual bondage of the abkari farmers 
who used to practise usury. 

2.4.4. Government and its Amlas 

There was none to heed a Santal’s grievances. The 
dispensers of Justice, the Magistrate and the Collector, 
lived at the district headquarters, far-off from his village. 
The great distance and the extremely difficult communi¬ 
cation apart, there were the cunning and greedy amlas, 
muktears, peons and barkandazes swarming the Court of 
Justice to fleece him. Nearer home there were the police 
and the daroga, “the authorised agents of the District 
Magistrate,” and they, too, proved to be his bane.*®^ The 
Santals had strong grievances against the amount and 
mode of assessment of rent. They particularly disliked 
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the idea of paying rent assessed on the basis of a defined 
area, as it caused increase of the quantum of rent with 
each pfiase of reclamation.The principle of assessment 
was oppressive in view of the fact that the lands being not 
much fertile the following of them for some years for 
recovery of their fertility was essential. But the Govern¬ 
ment took no notice of this source of their discontent. 
On the contrary, James Pontet was extremely harsh in 
realizing the Government rent.^^** The Sezwals, appointed 
by the Government to collect rent, collected the same 
from the Parganaits, Manjhis and the Santal peasants; 
and where authorized to receive some six rupees on 
behalf of the Sirkar [ Government ] they will lay some 
six other rupees for their private benefit; and where 
a rent of 4 annas for a plot and all it contained was 
fixed in the settlement, they take a rupee more a sapl¬ 
ing bamboo clump, or a solitary fruit tree growing 
thereon.^®* 

Thus writes the Calcutta Review : 

Zamindars or more properly speaking, zamindaree 
retainers, as gomasta, surbarkar, peons and others, 
mahajuns and their ‘mustajirs’ or agents—the police 
—the revenue and Court amlas have exercised a com¬ 
bined system of extortion, oppressive exactions, for¬ 
cible dispossession of property, abuse and personal 
violence, and a variety of petty tyrannies upon the 
timid and yielding Sonthal.^®® 

2.4.5. Europeans Employed on the Railroad 

The oppression of the Europeans engaged in the Con¬ 
struction of railways added to their distress and discon¬ 
tent. Before the insurrection few Santals were employed 
on the railroad but they suffered as a result of the 
extension of railways. The construction was going, in 
some parts, through the Santal-inhabited country, and so 
some, presumably, had lost their lands. Moreover, there 
were cases, to quote the Calcutta ReUiew, of 

alleged forcible abduction of two Sonthal women. 
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and even murder, and some ... acts of oppression, 
as taking kids, fouls etc., without payment on the part 
of the Europeans employed on the line of Railroad.^^ 
Sambad Pravakar, a contemporary Bengali periodical 
of Calcutta, reported that this was not the first time that 
the railway employees were guilty of oppressing the local 
people. “The timid men” of Hooghly and Burdwan 
had suffered them without protest; but why should “a 
strong and brave” people like the Santals stand them ?— 
the Journal quipped.^®* Thus grievances, big and small, 
accumulated over years. The unsophisticated Santals 
had waited long for justice from the English rulers, but 
in vain. And unfettered by the Hindu fatalism they 
decided to retaliate. 

2.4.6. Decay of the Ghatwali Establishment - 

The Santal discontent had coincided with the discon¬ 
tent of the Cihatwals which made the situation still more 
explosive. Indeed, throughout the first half of the nine¬ 
teenth century, the Ghatwals of the western region of 
the district and of the Domain-i-koh gradually lost their 
power and position. The rack-renting and eviction of 
the old Ghatwals practised by the new purchasers of the 
Ghatwali taluks continued on a massive scale since 1798- 
99. This gave rise to an armed insurrection of the dis- 
f>ossessed Ghatwals of Pargana Sarhet-Deoghar, which 
continued from 1801 to 1814 with varying degree of 
intensity.In 1814, the Government was obliged to 
make peace with the rebels. The Ghatwali Regulation 
29 of 1814 restored the dispossessed Ghatwals of Sarhet- 
Deoghar to their estates and recognised their perpetual 
right to their forest lands at a nominal quit rent.^®® The 
old Ghatwals of other Parganas, however, were not 
favoured with the same “concessions”. They fell victims 
to the usual rapacity of the new zamindars.^i The 
Ghatwals in the Parganas other than Sarhet-Deoghar were 
liable, in case of default, to public sale of their land. 
The Ghatwali taluks in Sarhet-Deoghar were inalienable ; 
in case of their failure in clearing the jama they were 
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placed under the management of the Collectors who 
would allow the proprietors some subsistence allowance 
after deducting the collection charges. Inhospitable land 
and natural calamities of sorts often resulted in heavy 
arrears and the consequential attachment of their estates. 
There were 52 Ghatwali taluks in Sarhet-Deoghar paying 
a mofussil jama to the Raja of Nagar amounting to 
Rs. 22,174-14 from which sura Rs. 16,183-8 were payable 
to the Government as sadar jama.^®^ In 1852, most of 
them were under attachment,many of them, indeed, 
by order of the Civil Court, being “entirely under 
Sezwals since 1840.““^ The Ghatwals of Sarhet-Deoghar 
were chiefly of the Rajput tribe,*®® They were “far more 
honest than the generality of the Bengalees,” a^ a Magis¬ 
trate observed in 1839, “but ... an ignorant rough set 
and [ they ] require to be treated with temper and judge¬ 
ment.”*®® Attachment of their estates brought them to 
dire penury. The allowance they received from the Col¬ 
lector was scarcely enough for the subsistence. Narayan 
Deo Ghatwal of Lakhoria, for instance, received in 1853 
a monthly allowance of eight rupees; besides “he has 
some land to cultivate.”*®*' Jagmohon Sing of Bargunai 
was granted 4 annas a day from the collection of rent by 
the Sezwal. Chandi Kumari and other Ghatwals lived 
by a “cultivating land and borrowing money.”*®® The 
distressed Ghatwals got restive. The law and order situation 
had for long been in a bad shape. A Magistrate wrote 
late in 1849 : “Tlheir influence is seldom exerted in aid 
of the police. Within their Ghatwalees ... they scruple 
not to harbour all sorts of offences.”*®® 

Thus the decay of the Ghatwali establishment which 
was designed to preserve law and order in the region 
and to keep a watch upon the recalcitrant ryots offered 
the aggrieved Santals an excellent opporutnity to com¬ 
bine against their oppressors. 

2.5. Beginnings of the Insurrection : 

Its Leadership and Programme 

Thus the stage was set for the insurrection. The years 
1858 and 1854 marked two successive years of drought.*!'*® 
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In the western division of the district the droughts had 
considerably destroyed iiiahua flowers and caused a par¬ 
tial failure of rice and rabi crops.^^^ This gave jthe 
money-lenders greater opportunity for extortion. The 
distress of the Santals further increased. And finding 
no redress from any quarters, some of the victims by way 
of retaliation, started in 1854 night attacks on the houses 
of the money-lenders and plundered their properties. To 
the unsuspecting administrative officer they were just 
“dacoities, burglaries and theft.to ^ contempo¬ 
rary Anglo-Indian Journal they were “well-merited repri¬ 
sals on their unprovoked cruelties.’*^'^^ The naib of Pakur 
Raj, a person who was hated for his open complicity with 
the mahajans, actively took up the opportunity to penalize 
and insult an innocent Parganait named Bir Singh 
Manjhi.^^^ The daroga of thana Dighi, Mahesh Lai 
Dutta, a notoriously corrupt and oppressive police official 
and a trusted man of the mahajans, similarly misbehaved. 
Taking cue from the mahajans he manhandled Grocho, 
an influential Santal Manjhi, on false charge of theft. 
Early in 1855, the daroga, on complaint from the maha¬ 
jans, arrested him and severely punished him and a con¬ 
siderable number of Santals. The unjust punutive 
measures of the daroga Iiurt the racial pride of the 
Santals and roused their indignation. A national con¬ 
gregation was summoned to devise means to avenge the 
unjust punishment inflicted on their brethren in connec¬ 
tion with the last year's dacoities.’^^® 

It is said that about 6 to 7,000 Santals had assembled 
somewhere in Damin-i-koh, coming, as they did, from 
Birbhum, Bankura, Chotanagpur and Hazaribagh.^^® 
With regard to the dacoities and the said assembly, the 
Commissioner of Bhagalpur wrote : 

These Dacoities were committed on the Bengalee 
Mahajans who had oppressed them, and they {the 
Santals ] complained that their comrades had been 
punished while nothing had been done to the Maha¬ 
jans whose exactions had compelled them to take the 
law into their own hands.”^ 

Common sufferings and a sense of grievous injustice 
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<ione to them gripped* the Santals’ mind. It further 
strengthened their racial unity. It appeared, that they 
had been waiting for an able and inspiring leadership to 
rebel which was provided by four brothers of Bhagnadihi, 
(a village half a mile south-west of Barhait in the district 
of Bhagalpur) — Sidhu, Kanhu, Chand and Bhairab. 
“There is reason to suppose,” Buckland writes, “that this 
village had been particularly oppressed. The first two 
-of the four brothers were universally acknowledged to be 
“bold, original and persevering.”^^® Besides, they were 
said to have experienced divine revealation of their great 
Cod : some commands from him as a key to their national 
liberation. In June 1855, mysterious sal twigs had been 
relayed from hut to hut and village to village in Santal- 
inhabited districts to transmit the message that Sidhu and 
Kanhu, under spell of God, had summoned their brethren 
at Bhagnadihi to hear the divine commands.^®® And on 
June 30, 1855, the Subha Thakur (rebel leader), at a 
great assembly of 10,000 Santals revealed the divine com¬ 
mands which were at once explicit and exciting. The 
Santals, the chosen children of their great God, must 
liberate themselves from all sorts of oppression and exploi¬ 
tation perpetrated by the mahajans, zamindars, amlas and 
police and “take possession of the Country and set up a 
Government of their own.”^®^ This would solve all their 
problems and create the coveted millennium in the San¬ 
ta! land. It thus assumed the nature of a millen¬ 
nial movement as did all the tribal movements in the 
nineteenth century in India. In order to make their 
programme more explicit, the Suba Thakur declared that 
henceforward they would pay rent only at their own rate 
—8 annas for each buffalo plough and 4 annas for each 
bullock plough. It means that a cultivator ploughing 
about 30 bighas of land by means of a pair of buffaloes, 
which was its normal capacity, and about 15 bighas of 
land by means of a pair of bullocks, the capacity of a bul¬ 
lock plough, would fay only a consolidated amount of 
-eight annas and four annas respectively instead of the 
existing exorbitant rate of rent assessed on each bigha of 
land. The Suba Thakur further declared that the 
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Rajas .[ rulers ] do not accept it we shall start fighting; we 
shall kill by slashing all the Hindus and shall become 
Rajas ourselves. 

With this definite programme, the Santal insurrection 
broke out, and it turned into a violent uprising early in 
July as an infuriated mob of 30,000 Santals armed with 
their bows and arrows killed at Panchkethia, a neigh¬ 
bouring bazar, several usurers and the hated daroga, 
Maheshlal Dutta, along with a number of barkandazes 
and police. The ruthless exploitation of the usurers and 
the misdeeds of the corrupt and oppressive daroga were 
avenged. They hurriedly also created some semblance of 
an alternative Government based on their village com¬ 
munity. The insurrection spread like a wild fire through¬ 
out the Damin-i-koh, overflowing, as it did, the Santal 
inhabited parts of Birbhum and Murshidabad and even 
further deep into the plains. 

2.6. Friends and Foes of the Santals 

It appears that the Santals had distinguished between 
their enemies and allies. In the first category were 
included zamindars and the mahajans, generally of the 
high and intermodairy castes of Hindus and the aristo¬ 
cratic Muslims, the venders of the Pachui shops who were 
usurers, and the British Raj which was the protector of 
their immediate oppressors. To the second category be¬ 
longed the Paharias,*!*® the Dhangars, the low caste 
Hindus^®^ and ordinary Muslims. The Kamar, Kumar, 
Muchi, Mai, Dom, Teli, Napit, Aheer (Goala) 
Bairagi^i®® were some of the castes and sects that took part 
in the insurrection and helped the Santals in many ways. 
Among the Muslims the Momins (the weaver section in 
the community) were the participants.^®"*^ The Commis¬ 
sioner of Bhagalpur wrote: 

From all accounts it appears that the Santals are led 
on and incited to acts of oppression by the Guallahs 
{[ milkmen ], Telis [ Oilmen ] and other castes who 
supply them with intelligence, beat their drums, 
direct their proceedings and act as spies/’^®® 
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Besides, the Lohars were mentioned by him to have 
been engaged in making arrows and axes. for them. 
Many of the Ghatwals who had either been dis* 
possessed of their land, or whose estates were under 
attachment also joined the uprisingi^^ Thus spear¬ 
headed by the Santals, the insurrection became the rally¬ 
ing point of other discontented elements. 

2.7. Nature of the Rebellion 

With regard to the genesis and nature of the Rebellion 
Halliday, Lt. Governor of Bengal, wrote to Lord Dal- 
house of the rumour that: 

Divine Mandate had commanded the Santhals to 
eject the English and reign over the land. Other 
accounts say that the insurrection is owing to the 
oppression of the zamindars which the Santhals could 
no longer bear. All agree that they have vowed the 
destruction of all Europeans and all respectable natives, 
and it is certain that they seized and put to death 
police Darogha and several Barkandazes besides vari¬ 
ous other persons.^®® 

The contemporary folk songs of the district are also 
the evidence of the essentially anti-British nature of the 
Revolt. 


2.8. Progress of the Insurrection 

From June 1855 t6 March 1856, the insurrection con¬ 
tinued with varying degree of intensity. In Captain 
Sherwill’s reckoning the number of Santals “in arms or 
in movement” was as great as 2,00,000.^®® In Birbhum 
they split themselves into small groups and raided many 
villages. In view of the superior military power of the 
enemies and the natural features particularly the rugged 
high lands and the deep forests helping them both for 
offensive and defensive operations, they adopted guerilla 
tactics, storming the unguarded villages and avoiding 
open encounters with the troops as far as possible. The 
Sambad Pravakar, a Bengali periodical from Calcutta, 
wrote on 28 July 1855: 
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The opponents will not openly fight anywhere; they 
will simply plunder, and for this reason it has become 
very difficult to suppress them. They do not stay 
where the troops march; they proceed to another 
direction and plunder the property and murder the 
ryots.^®® 

The zamindars, mahajans, vendors of pachui shops^* 
were the particular targets of their attach. Before the 
end of July 1855, the revolt had spread from Taldanga, 
at the south-west of Birbhum on the Ajay river, to Bha- 
galpur and Rajmahal on the Ganges at the north-west 
and north-east of Bhagalpur district.*^®® Lt. Toulmain was 
killed in an encounter with a force of 8,000 rebels in a 
place six miles west of Suri.^®® Suri itself was reported 
to have been in a state of siege by 40,000 insurgents.'®'^ 
The local administrators were seized with panic. The 
Sambad Pravakar reported that the district treasury had 
been shifted from Suri to some unknown place, adding 
that there were hardly any men in the town i. 

The Government officers and amlas there have sent 
their respective families to their homes, the residents 
have fled away leaving their own quarters, the Govern¬ 
ment School is closed and the official works are almost 
at a stand .. J®® 

2.9. Government’s Counter-offensivi 

A massive counter offensive soon followed under the 
command of Major General Lloyd. All available troops 
from Hazaribagh, Berhampur, Barrackpur and other can¬ 
tonments were mobilized within a month and put into 
action.'®® The Collector who \^as in charge of manage¬ 
ment of supplies for the troops asked the Ghatwals and 
the zamindars, by a Parwana to furnish necessary pro¬ 
visions.^ Many zamindars, big and small, in the dis¬ 
tricts of Bhagalpur, Murshidabad, Birbhum, Burdwan, 
Hooghly, Nadia, Howrah etc. lent their elephants for the 
army.®®' Bipracharan Chakravarty, the largest zamindar 
of Birbhum, had raised “a force at his own expense, from 
his dependents to aid the military with suppression of 
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the Santhal insurrection .. Since he had extensive 
zamindari in the Santal-inhabited areas, he was naturally 
very much eager to see the rebellion suppressed 
as early as possible. The European indigo planters made 
substantial monetary contributions. Many Englishmen 
employed on the construction of railways “evinced great 
zeal, determination judgement, disinterested and public 
spirit" to the operation.***^ 

The troops indiscriminately burned and pillaged the 
Santal villages.^^^ Large-scale killing and maiming and 
rounding up of the Santals irrespective of sex and age 
was followed.^''” In the process, people other than the 
Santals were not spared. In the name of suppressing the 
rebels, the military put many of them to Jail only “to 
show off” their power, as a Bengali Journal disapprovingly 
put it.®®“ In order to make the expedition much more 
effective the martial Law was proclaimed on November 
10, 1855. A cordon of troops, ranging from 12,000 to 
14,000 strong, was mobilized and a sweeping offensive was 
mounted.®®^ The insurgent putting up only feeble resist¬ 
ance suffered irreparable loss of men and provisions and 
were eventually pushed back from the plains to the hills 
and jungles and “in six weeks nothing remained but to 
sweep the jungle clear of stragglers.”®®® Before the end o£ 
December 1855, Dalhousie could thus confidently write to 
the President of the Board of Control, Charles wood : 
“The whole country has been traversed by the troops—the 
jungles beat—leaders taken—great numbers killed ; and the 
whole people are apparently broken and cowed.”®®® The 
rebellion still flickering in certain parts of the country 
appears to have been thoroughly extinguished by the end 
of March. 

♦ 

2.10. The Santal Militancy 

The insurgents though beaten in a presumably unequal 
war left behind a glorious record of heroism and militancy. 
They joined the rebellion irrespective of their age and 
sex. They were first-rate archers.®’® The Jangipur (Murshi- 
dabad district) correspondent of Sambad Pravakar gave 
an eye-witness report of a party of 19 Santal prisoners. 
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We have seen with our own eyes f he wrote;] ilieir 
persons bore wounds of weapons and were covi^edf wilh 
blood. Some women and bo^ and girls were among 
them ,., We have heard surprising capacity of theirs 
that they can throw 10 arrows at a time by their two 
hands, holding the bow with the legs.®'^ 

Sambad Bhaskar gave an account of a woman Santal 
leader in man's attire who gave her life in a pitched 
battle.®'^ 

It is, indeed, no small credit that they succeeded in sup¬ 
planting, for sometime at least, the authority of the Briti^ 
over a vast area. 

2.11. Government’s Retribution 

How many villages the troops plundered and burnt, 
and how many Santals were killed and wounded are un¬ 
known.* The number of both was presumably large. The 
unofficial estimate of the dead was “at least 10,000.”*^ 
Sidhu and Kanhu, their revered leaders, were apprehended 
and put to execution In order to break the resistance 
of its backbone and to forestall its recurrence in a near 
future the Manjhis or village headmen imbued with the 
rebellious spirit became the particular target of decima- 
tion.2^® Among the prisoners and convicts the Mai, Dom, 
Dhangar, Goala, Bhumiyar, Kamar, Kumar, Bairagi and 
Ghatwal constituted a sizeable portion. The overwhelm¬ 
ing majority, nevertheless, were the Santals, A consider¬ 
able number of them, again, was between the age-limit of 
9 and 10. Since August 1855, the Santal prisoners con¬ 
tinued to pour into Suri, and the highest number of them 
reached to 25,406 in September 1856.*^® The number of 
executions was all the larger because the Santals seldom 
concealed anything from the Court Martial and the Session 
Court and told the truth.*^^ The executioners were 
extremely busy with “incessant executions”*** of die con¬ 
victs ; and in order to strike terror into the people, the 
execution had been conducted publidy.*** 
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2.12 Various Measures. Following the iNsimRECtiON 

It 

The Government also made some important adminis* 
trative reorganizations. By Act XXXVll of 1855, the 
Damin-i-koh and those parts of the districts of Bhagalpur 
and Birbhum "‘which are inhabited chiefly by the uncivi¬ 
lized race of people called Santhals”^ were constituted 
into a separate non-regulation district, the district of San- 
tal Parganas. The newly formed district was insulated, 
as far as practicable, from the outside world. For the 
sake of administrative convenience, it was divided into 
four sub-districts, namely Dumka, Deoghar (including 
Jamtara) Godda and Rajmahal (including Pakur) The 
entire district was placed under the Commissioner of the 
Bhagalpur Division to be assisted by a Deputy Gommis- 
sioner^^ and a number of extra Assistant Commissioners.**® 
The Assistant Commissioners themselves would hold 
Courts and dispense justice. The old police was abolished 
and “the duty of keeping the peace and arresting the cri¬ 
minals was vested in the villagers themselves, the headmen 
of each village being held directly responsible."^ 

For mitigating some of the glaring abuses in the com¬ 
mercial transactions, false weights and measures were now 
subjected to official check; market facillities for surplus 
produces were provided**® as much as, needless to say, the 
extremely backward system of communication allowed. 
But the mahajans and zamindars were barely touched. 
The rent burden of the Santals was scarcely reduced. On 
the contrary, the Paharias, who were till then exempted 
from rent payment were now asked by an Assistant .Com¬ 
missioner to pay rent. 

The conduct of these men i[ he wrote ] was anything 
but satisfactory during insurrection and I would recom¬ 
mend that ... C they ] should be forced to pay rent 
for their lands and put on the same footing as the 
Santals.*** ^ 

Furthermore, the dissemination of the Christian hiith 
among the tribals and backward communities was con¬ 
sidered in the prevailing situation to be “the most effec¬ 
tive element of progress and civilizaticm.”**^ A m^tonary 
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who had long been preaching in the distria ot Bhag^pur 
bore out the fact that “the Santhal villages, which con¬ 
tained the few of that race that have learnt any of the 
principles of Christianity, were the last to join the insur¬ 
rection ... “228 It ^^5 indeed a virgin soil for the Chris¬ 
tian Missionaries. The Calcutta Review of 1856 hope¬ 
fully observed that amongst the Santals “there are no 
castes ... no ancient prejudices on religious points ... 
no deterring ties of pledged faith”**® or anything that 
could stand in the way of the spread of Christinanity. 
From then on the Christian Missionaries became increas¬ 
ingly active in the tribal regions. 

As the dust of the bloody disturbances died down, an 
uneasy, sullen quiet came to settle in the tribal world. 
The Socio-economic structure and the attendant evils there 
remained unchanged. In the non-tribal region also the 
traditional power-structure remained largely unshaken. 

Through the turmoil of 1855-56, Birbhum suffered a 
loss of about two-thirds of its physical extent. Instead of 
3,142 square miles as before**® it now stood at 1,080 
square miles.*®^ Instead of 16 thanas comprising 4,566 
villages in former times,*** it had now 18 thanas containing 
2,661 villages.**® In place of 37 Parganas according to 
Sherwill’s Revenue Survey**^ the district now contained 
23 Parganas.*®* The decrease in population was not pro¬ 
portionate to the loss of the area; for the greater part of 
the Parganas transferred to the district of Santa! Parganas 
^‘was junglee, very thinly inhabited, while the populous 
portion remains.”**® Birbhum lost most of its tribal 
population, preserving a few pockets here and there, par¬ 
ticularly under the thanas of Moureswar, Kharbona and 
Nalhati.*®’^ The tribal minority lay prostrate, surrounded 
by hostile and suspicuous Hindu and Muslim villages. 
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CHAPTER IX 

CONCLUSIONS 

During the period under study the economy of the dis¬ 
trict recovered to some extent from the crippling effects 
of the famine of 1769-70. 


1. Economy 

The late of recovery, however, was slow and halting. 
This was natural in view of the very gi eat extent and depth 
of the famine calamities, of the given geophysical condi¬ 
tions as well as various institutional and non-insti- 
tutional constraints. Most of the surface of the district 
was rocky, stony or laterite. The amount of cultivable 
land and fertile soil was, compared to the vast territory 
of the district, limited. More than tw'o-thirds of the sur- 
fece were covered with forests and jungles infested with 
wild beasts.’ Rainfall for many years was neither ample 
nor seasonable. Droughts of varying intensity visited the 
district every two or three years of interval. Excessive 
rainfall in some years, again, caused destructive floods of 
the hilly rivers and rivulets, particularly the Mayurakshi 
and the Ajay. 

In the circumstances, agricultural growth on which 
depended the general economic prosperity of the district, 
hinged, among other factors, on the proper maintenance 
and further improvement of the irrigation system and the 
flood control measures (repairing of the old embankments 
and construction of the new ones wherever necessary). But 
they were to a great extent neglected during our period. 
The reclamation of the waste and forest land was an impe¬ 
rative task which was severely handicapped by the dearth 
of labour, cattle stock and implements. The district lost 
more than 25% of its population during the himine. 
There was scarcely any recovery. In fact, population had 
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decreased by about 36% between 1789 and 1852. The 
number of livestock as well as ploughs available in the 
district fell far short of the requirement. The dearth of 
stock created, in turn, an acute shortage of manure caus¬ 
ing occasional falling-off in productivity of land.^ 

In spite of these very serious constraints, cultivation 
during the period under review increased throughout the 
district, particularly in some parts 6f the Western Zione 
and the jungly portion of the Central Zone. The dearth 
of indigenous labour was partially remedied by the immi¬ 
gration of the Santals and the pykast ryots from the neigh¬ 
bouring districts for reclamation of the jungle and waste 
lands. Between 1802 and 1852 lands under cultivation in¬ 
creased by 49%. Although the number of villages and ham¬ 
lets could not reach the pre-famine mark of 6,000, it rose 
from 4,500 in 1771 to 4,565 in 1852. Rice, the great staple,, 
came to occupy three-fourths of the total produce of the 
district in 18M. Twenty years hence (1871) it came to 
occupy 15/16ths of the total land under cultivation.* 
Maize and Wheat, not being liked by the local people as 
food, were sown on a very limited scale. Experiments were 
made to introduce two new vegetables in the district—egg 
plant and potato. While the former was successfully 
introduced, the latter proved abortive. Some rabi crops 
such as gram and mustard had been raised in late winter 
and spring. The cultivation of a number of traditional 
cash crops, namely, sugarcane, cotton, mulbery tended to 
increase when favourable circumstances appeared. Of the 
new cash crops, indigo was particularly notable. 

Such developments, however, did not necessarily ensure 
a secure and prosperious life for the ryots. There were 
many factors and circumstances tending to deprive them 
of their fruits of labour. Apart from caprices of nature, 
there were extortions by the zamindars and the usurious 
moneylenders, and corrupt practices by the Zamindari and 
the Government amlas. The rent was exorbitant and 
abwabs (cesses) were high and numerous. The high 
rent and abwabs of sorts levied by the zamindars on the 
lands producing rice and cash crops left little surplus 
and incentive for the producers. John Cheap, the Oom- 
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inercial Resident of Sonamukhi, complained that high 
rent adversely affected the growth of mulberry cultivation. 
The ordinary ryots could hardly operate in a free and 
competitive agricultural commodity market which was 
largely controlled by the traders and merchants through 
the system of advances. The ryots were too poor to carry 
on cultivation without advances. This was particularly 
true with regard to the rice cultivators who constituted 
the overwhelming majority. Compelled to take advances 
from the grain merchants during the lean season on un> 
favourable terms, they could have had hardly any stock 
after making adjustments of accounts with the traders and 
merchants as the harvesting was over. For most parts of 
the year they were wholly dependent on the open market 
controlled by some substantia] ryots and traders and the 
village grocers who generally practised usury. The lots 
of the cash crop growers who received advances were 
scarcely better. Furthermore, they were particularly hit, 
often severely, by the economic crises overseas from time 
to time. 

The ryots being poor and the zamindars mostly being 
men of limited resources,® there was little scope for accu¬ 
mulation of local capital from agricultural surplus value 
for investment in manuhicture and trade. Consequently 
foreign capital, mainly English and indigenous but non¬ 
local capit^ provided by Gujarat and other provinces and 
•districts dominated, the manufacture and trade of Bir- 
bhum. However, the presence of local capital on a small 
scale could be traced in some manufactures. The manu- 
hictures of the district included cotton piece-goods, sugar, 
raw silk, tasar silk, indigo, shellac and iron. All of them 
had their years of boom and depression. Such fluctua¬ 
tions were sometimes related to numerous political and 
military developments in Europe, for example, the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars, and oftener to the 
"investment* policy of the Company and the growing im¬ 
pact of the industrial capitalism in England. Thus pro¬ 
duction of sugar, silk and cotton piece-goods increased by 
leaps and bounds in response to the hi^ demands of 
these articles in the Eastern and Western markets pre- 
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ceding and/or following the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic Wars. The effects on the economy of the 
growth of manufactures and of consequent increase in the 
cultivation of the relevant crops were undoubtedly whole^ 
some. But the evil days soon intervened. Even before 
the end of the Napoleonic wars Bengal sugar suffered a 
decline as a result of the heavy duties and exorbitant 
freights charged on its importation into Great Britain. 
Since 1811, the Company completely stopped ‘investment’ 
in Birbhum sugar which was not resumed afterwards. 
Until the middle of the 1830s, foreign sugar was freely 
imported into the district replacing the indigenous sugar 
to a great extent. 

l^he garha doth industry, the greatest of ail industries 
of the district, met with a real disaster both at home and 
abroad in an unequal competition with the superior and 
cheaper Manchester calicos. The European war and the 
prohibitive tariff levied by the British Government at 
home severely curbed the European market for Bengal 
piece-goods. In spite of the acknowledged high quality, 
the indent for Sonamukhi piece-goods (which included 
Birbhum garhas) was drastically curtailed. Bengal piece- 
goods had been suffering from an acute shortage of raw 
cotton and rise in its prices as a result of dedine in pro¬ 
duction of cotton and the greater exports of the article 
to Great Britain.* Technological inferior, organizationally 
backward and financially handicapped, the Bengal pice- 
goods industry with no body to provide it with a protec¬ 
tive umbrella, proved a poor competitor with the power¬ 
ful Manchester capitalists. By the 1830s, the destruction 
of the Birbhum garhas was all but complete and thousands 
of weavers were rendered jobless and the cotton cultiva¬ 
tors hard-hit. 

The rapid growth of the filature silk industry, the 
second major industry of the district, coincided with the 
decline in cotton piece-goods. The rigorous enforce¬ 
ment by Napoleon of the Continental System totally 
stopped the imports of Italian raw silk to Great Britain, 
and the Company now turned to Bengal silk in order to 
meet the demand. Birbhum silk was held in high esteem 
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by the Court of Ditectors for its being of “excellent 
colour and quality, free, tolerably clean and excellerit/*^ 
Cotton piece-goods being omitted for investment, silk 
absorbed most of the Company’s capital in the district. 
After the Charter Act of 1813, the demand for the article 
grew tremendously and the ‘investment” for it rose by 
leaps and bounds reaching several lakhs of rupees a year. 
Although the manufacture of the article was concentrated 
in a few select regions and could not therefore be con¬ 
sidered a full compensation for the damage that the decline 
in cotton industry caused, the industry toned up the rural 
economy to some extent by making provisions for 
thousands of persons connected directly or indirectly with 
it. But the prosperity of the industry appeared to be 
short-lived. There were many a constraint on its growth, 
the pykar’s unwholesome hold over the production organi¬ 
zation being a major one. Besides, the industry was very 
badly affected by the general commercial depression of 
the i830s as well as the failure of the agency houses. In 
1833, Company wound up its silk business, inflicting fur¬ 
ther damage on the industry. 

In the context of the American and the West Indian 
supply of indigo to the United Kingdom having dried up, 
the Company started cultivation and manufacture of in¬ 
digo after the West Indian method in different parts of 
Bengal including Birbhum. In Birbhum, Cheap and 
Erskine jointly pioneered its plantation and manufacture. 
They were subsequently followed by native Zamindars 
and Putnidars. But the industry did not much flourish * 
in the district for lack of requisite capital and unsuitability 
of the soil for indigo plantation. 

Birbhum iron, manufactured through a traditional 
indigenous method and procurable at a competitive rate, 
was highly suitable for making agricultural implements 
and domestic utensils. It had a secure market tyithin and 
outside the district. Before the advent of the English it 
was also used for military purposes. Under the impact of a 
prolonged boom in the iron market since the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century reaching a high water-mark at 
the opening of the railway age, Birbhuht iron hipfr^me a 
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commodity for intense speculation and its manufacture 
registered a spectacular growth. To achieve Imperior 
quality and greater production and profit, some £ugli$l|| 
company ol repute sought to apply European tcchmdogy^ 
and exercised monopoly in its manufacture and trade.** 
This brought about the virtual extinction of the indigen¬ 
ous furnaces, rendering most ol the persons associated 
with the industry jobless. But the European enterprise 
did never develop into a viable one. Birbhura iron met 
its doom not, as generally believed, because ol competi¬ 
tion with the superior bar iron imported from England, 
but for its some inherent constraints, particularly the lack 
of economic fuel and the exhaustion of the iron mines. 

Occasional financial stringencies of the Company and 
the currency difficulties in Bengal Presidency hit hard the 
manufactures and trade in the district. For example, at 
the close of the eighteenth century Cheap faced an acute 
financial stringency which adversely affected the Company's 
investment. Throughout the 1790s, there was a severe 
shortage of silver and the short denominational currency 
and the consequent increase in the batta (discount charged 
by money-changers). This greatly hampered trade and 
commerce in the district, “and in many instances’’, as the 
Collector observed, “the evil amounts to a complete bar¬ 
rier”. Early in the 1850s, again, the supply of copper 
coins increased so much as to cause worry to the Govern¬ 
ment. However, the construction ot railways, with its 
growing demand for copper pice, not only cased the pres¬ 
sure but created in turn a fresh scarcity ot the small 
denominational currency resulting in obstruction to the 
normal flow of the economic life. Indeed, the district 
economy which was reduced to a feeder economy for the 
industrial economy of England and Europe experienced 
all the uncertainties, trials and errors of the Company’s 
Government and the consequences of the recurring econo¬ 
mic fluctuations in Europe. 

Despite all this, the industrial and trading scene was 
not entirely bleak. Sugar steadily thrived under Govern¬ 
ment protection—the first of its kind in Birbhum—since 
the late 1830s. It is notable that some indigenous mer- 
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chants who had substantial landed property in the district 
and cotdd increase the cultivation of sugarcane according 
1^0 demand took a’ large share in production and export 
^fof sugar. Filature silk by the late 1840s weathered the 
critical period-thanks to its increasing market in Europe 
and to the enterprise of some European and native entre¬ 
preneurs. In production of filature silk, too, the native 
entrepreneurs played a significant role. With limited 
resources at their commands, they successfully competed 
with the far stronger European filatures and survived the 
evil days when the latter had almost suspended their opera¬ 
tions. The secret of their success lay in the comparable 
technojogical skill, lower cost of production, and a mode¬ 
rate margin of profit the native entrepreneurs charged.® 
Furthermore, most of them being putnidars could make 
mulberry culivation in their putni taluks at their own 
initiative and neutralize the baneful influence of the 
pykars. The garha industry that lost its foreign market 
continued to cater to the needs of a considerable section 
of the poor natives within and without the district. The 
exports of agricultural and forest products increased. 
Imports comprising industrial and luxury goods also 
increased. According to a Collector’s report in 1855 
the annual exports and imports of the district were 
to the tune of 1,21,282 tons and 61,098 tons respec¬ 
tively. The imports consisted of luxury and industrial 
goods, less bulky and weighty but far more precious than 
the exports, mainly consisting of cheap food articles and 
raw materials to feed the industries outside the district 
and abroad. To convey such a large volume of articles 
the system of communication and transport improved to 
some extent drawing, in course of years, remote villages 
within the orbit of new* economic forces. Some small 
villages tended to develop into substantial ones, and a 
number of substantial villages grew into important trade- 
marts and towns. Early in the 1790s, there was no town 
in the district except Rajnagar, the ancient capital of the 
Birbhum Raj, which was then in a state of fast decay. 
Suri, the new district headquarters, was then at best but 
a small village. Within the first quarter of the ninj|teenth 
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century Rajnagar lost its status of a town and was relegated 
to a village, while by the 1850s four villages, — Deoghar, 
Suri, Margram and Dubrajpur, were upgraded into towns, 
each with a population of about 5,000 and above. It may 
here be mentioned that these towns were in feet over¬ 
grown villages with all rural characteristics. Thanks to 
the construction of railways, four substantial villages, 
Sainthia, Mollarpur, Rampurhat and Nalhati (the latter 
two were then under the jurisdiction of Murshidabad), 
which were proposed railway stations, soon grew into busy 
marts. The process of urbanization (if we are allowed 
to use the expression), even at a slow pace, reflected 
increasing administrative and economic activities. 

2. Society 

However, such developments could scarcely bring 
about any qualitative change in the traditional power- 
structure and class alignment in the society. The castes 
and classes which were dominant during the times of the 
Nagar Raj not only maintained but further entrenched 
their position under the British rule. The great famine, 
no doubt, shook the rural society at its very foundation. 
But it hit more grievously at the bottom than at the top. 
As the famine passed off leaving in its trail the terrible 
fell-outs in economic and social fields, the Hindu society 
proved its age-old resilience and reverted to its traditional 
caste-hierarchy. The high caste and a sprinkling of inter¬ 
mediary castes of Hindus in the positions of village head¬ 
man, lease-holder, revenue farmer and moneylender 
made most of the situation prevailing in the district dur¬ 
ing the post-famine period.® While a very large section 
of the famine-survivors swelled the ranks of the pauperized 
and semi-pauperized peasants, share-croppers and agricul¬ 
tural labourers, the Mandals, generally the substantial 
ryots, and the Brahmins further enlarged their holdings. 
They did it through two means: by grabbing the lands 
left by the femine-victims and by employing agricultural 
labour (occasionally unpaid) for cultivation at a 25% 
reduced rent. The Brahmins had also large rent-free 
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charity lands. Thus the power-base of these social groups 
was firmly planted. In the context of the administrative 
and economic dislocation, inaeasing helplessness of the 
Birbhum Zamindar and the unshaken grip of the Mandals 
over the community, the Government’s policy of the 
maximization of revenue was geared up. The Company’s 
economic squeeze and the Zamindar’s extortion created an 
un-precedented wave of social tension that soon sparked 
off a great and protracted civil rebellion throughout the 
district.^® The superior ryots who were comparatively 
better off, and whose vested interests were directly 
threatened by the new revenue policy formed the core of 
the leadership. Indeed, the “number and mutual sup¬ 
port” of the Mandals were so great, their hold over the 
inferior ryots was so much thorough and their collusion 
with the Zamindar's amlas so pervasive that the Govern¬ 
ment and the Birbhum Zamindar had to strike a bargain 
with them by allowing remissions and exemptions on a 
considerable scale to the superior ryots, while shifting the 
main burden on to the inferior ryots who were already 
heavily assessed. Thus the rebellion which was ultimately 
suppressed appears to have strengthened rather than 
weakened the rural power-structure. 

The Permanent Settlement, too, that came in the wake 
of the rebellion seems to have consolidated the same social 
groups in the countryside. The initial phase, neverthe¬ 
less, was difficult and confusing. The Pathan Zamindar 
of Birbhum, already tottering to his feet in consequence 
of the famine and the rebellion, had collapsed under the 
impact of the Permanent Settlement. The purchasers of 
the Birbhum Zamindari, split into very many estates, 
were mostly the former amlas under the Birbhum Raj 
and only a small number of them being the Calcutta 
banians and employees under some other Zamindars out¬ 
side the district. They came from the high and interme¬ 
diary castes, and underwent much difficulty in coping 
with the new regulations that the Permanent Settlement 
introduced. But the later Zamindars, much experienced 
over years, proved themselves equal to the occasion. As 
their antecedents show, they were formeii^ Mandals, 
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superior royts, revenue ,and abkari (excise) formers, 
zamindari amalas, legal practitioners and agents of foreign 
merchants who throu^ some questionable means 
managed to collect sufficient money to purchase a 2fomin> 
dari or a putni interest. Needless to repeat, these people, 
too, (barring a few exceptions) belonged to the same 
caste-groups from which the earlier proprietors emerged. 

We have already dealt in details with the new Zamin- 
dars and their men and accomplices in proper context." 
It would therefore suffice here to mention that, corrupt 
and unscrupulous to the bone, oppressive and extortionate 
towards the ryots, lacking in interests in improvement of 
agriculture in their respective estates, the new Zamindars 
extended their influence from the village level through the 
Mandals, Zamindari ami as, guards and the village watch 
to the thana level by means of the police darogas and still 
higher level to the Sadar through the Government amlas 
and legal practitioners. Some of the principal Zamin¬ 
dars like Bipracharan Chakravarty cultivated intimate 
relationship even with the highest European officers of the 
district. They dared to commit, with impunity, criminal 
offences like arson, murder, forcible seizure of other’s 
property and harbouring of thugs and dacoits. As Samaj- 
pati (head of the society) they used to utilize the Brah¬ 
min priests and pundits, barbers and dhobis for bringing 
the non-conformists to book. It is, therefore, hardly sur¬ 
prising that such people would be “universally feared and 
very justly detested by all ... ’’ By the end of our period 
the number of Zamindars rose to 1,884 and that of Putni- 
dars to 836. We have no data to determine the number 
of several other gradations of talukdars which, we pre¬ 
sume, must have been quite a lot. These people formed 
the principal social base of the British administration in 
the district and constituted the upper-most echelon of the 
power-structure in villages and towns. 

Apart from the Zamindars, Mandals (superior ryots), 
priestly class, thana officials, legal practitioners and 
Government amlas, there were other constituents of the 
power-hierarchy. They were the small traders and native 
agents of foreign merchants functioning at the towns and 
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trade-marcs, grocers vending daily necessaries, and money- 
lenders and pawn-brokers operating in most of the villages, 
trade-marts and towns. Usury as an easy and swift means 
of making money and property thrived on the occasional 
distress of the petty Zamindars and Putnidars and on the 
unfathomable poverty of the ordinary people. Usury, 
an ancient institution, seems to have accelerated the pro¬ 
cess of reducing the agricultural labourers and other 
manual workers into bond-slaves. Pawn brokery, a sys¬ 
tem of lending small sums on articles as security, was 
rooted so deeply in the economic life that a Magistrate 
remarked, with obvious exaggeration, that ‘almost every 
individual’ in the district was a pawn broker. The inte¬ 
rest, payable every week, was exorbitant, and few people 
could expect to recover their pawned article. 

Outside this power-structure composed of high and 
some intermediary castes in the Hindu society, and Mus¬ 
lim aristocrats, Mullas, Maulvis and usurers in a Muslim 
village, lay the vast multitude of the community compris¬ 
ing ordinary ryots, weavers, day labourers and porters, 
different occupational groups such as washerman and cob¬ 
bler, potter and carpenter, blacksmith and barber, that- 
cher and gardener, various Zamindari servants and village 
watch, criminals and vagabonds.'^ They came exclusively 
from the intermediary and low castes of Hindus, ordinary 
Muslims, tribals and the semi-tribals. They bore the 
main brunt of the natural calamities, economic crises 
overseas, administrative and judicial inadequacies, 
exploitation and oppression of the Zamindars, usurers, 
police and amlas. While some high-caste people holding 
superior positions lived in “easy circumstances", the com¬ 
mon people forming the base of the society lived in abys¬ 
mal penury and privation. As the years rolled by, the 
cleavage between the upper and lower orders widened 
and the oppressive tratment meted out to the latter by 
the former generated social tensions. In the non-tribal 
world they gave rise to sporadic outbursts of discontent 
of small dimension which the Government and the Zamin¬ 
dars could easily suppress, but a rebellion of the depth 
and magnitude of the 1780s and 1790s was now almost an 
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improbability. A new situation appears to have emerged 
in the countryside in about quarter to a century of the 
direct British rule. The superior ryots whose vested inte¬ 
rests were in jeopardy in the post-famine extortions, and 
who had been the guiding force of the rebellion, had, in 
succeeding periods, entrenched their position still deeper 
in the countryside. They continued to enjoy special pri¬ 
vilege of a reduced rent; extended their holdings by 
means fair and foul; many had been engaged in usury 
and pawn brokery; and some had successfully elevated 
themselves to the status of estate holders. The Zamindars 
realized the very crucial place the superior ryots and 
Mandals held among the peasant community and came 
into a compact with them. They recognised the very 
special status the Mandals enjoyed in the village and won 
their co-operation and obedience by distributing some 
favours and privileges. Thus the class of people which 
had the potentialities of mobilising the discontented mul¬ 
titude had been roped in the rural establishment, and 
the lower orders, as a result, were left without their tra¬ 
ditional leadership. The exploited people in the settled 
agricultural areas were indeed engulfed by the new order : 
the Government had further strengthened and consoli¬ 
dated its administrative and judicial machineries ; it came 
into a rapport with the upper orders in a bond of mutual 
support for maintenance of the statusquo. The caste- 
based power structure offered little scope for socio-econo¬ 
mic mobility. The forces of tradition and religious pulls 
served as a brake on the spirit of challenge to established 
orders and tended to lull into submission and a fatalistic 
attitude towards life. All these factors combined with 
the complete economic dependence of the lower strata 
upon the upper ones made a large-scale uprising in the 
non-tribal world a remote possibility. 

In the tribal world, however, the context was completely 
different. Geographically it was a rugged country with 
most of its part still under woods. The new administra¬ 
tive, judicial and financial systems had not yet fully pene¬ 
trated into the heart of the region. A number of tribes 
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lived there, the Santals ccmstituting the majority among 
them. 

The Santals were the vanguards of land reclamation in 
the district. At the outset, they were brought from out¬ 
side the district into the region in small number by the 
zamindars for clearing jungle land who were hard-pressed 
by the excessive revenue demand of the Government. By 
1850, they cleared 254 miles of forest land and established 
1,473 villages, big and small, of their own with a popu¬ 
lation of 82,795. Keeping themselves, as they did, in 
complete isolation from the dekos (non-santals) in their 
new settlements in valleys surrounded by forests and hill 
range, the Santals cultivated plots of land to raise their 
modest necessaries and led their simple community life. 

Various extraneous elements were quick to find in the 
newly settled areas excellent opportunities for meeting 
their own selfish ends. The Government came to collect 
land revenue which in 1850 amounted to Rs. 43,918—13 
annas annually. The cunning and unscrupulous traders 
and moneylenders-from the plains rushed to fleece off the 
Santals. Through fraud and chicanery they increasingly 
impoverished the Santals and reduced in no time a large 
number of them into bond-slaves. The Zamindars, also 
from the plains, purchased at auction the estates formerly 
managed by the Ghatwals generally of the Rajput origins. 
The new zamindars at their first opportunity enhanced 
rent of the Santal ryots to a colossal rate from, for 
example, an earlier rate of two annas per bigha to six 
rupees per bigha. The alleged aversion of the Santals to 
rent^^ appears to be a fiction rather than a fact. What 
they did resent was not paying rent as such but the prin¬ 
ciple and the rate of assessment the zamindars arbitrarily 
imposed. During the insurrection the Santals did not 
totally abolish rent; they sought, in fact, to modify its 
rate and mode. The assessment they contended, should 
be made not on land but on the kind of plough a peasant 
employed for cultivation. Each buffalo plough drawn by 
a pair of buffaloes and capable of cultivating about 30 
bighas of land should, according to their norms, be 
assessed at 8 annas, and a bullock plough by which about 
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15 bighas of land could ordinarily be tilled be assessed at 
4 annas only.^^ The abkari farmers who in course of 
years opened a large number of pachui (rice-beer) shops 
on the outskirts of the Santal villages used to practice 
usury on a wide scale and made hell of their life. Besides, 
there were the police and darogas, the Government and 
Zamindari amlas, the muktears and peons — all in collu¬ 
sion with the zamindars, usurers, traders and abkari 
farmers and out to exploit them. The railways in the 
process of construction passed across the Santal inhabited 
areas and added to their woes. The railways presumably 
evicted many of them from their homes and cultivated 
lands; food articles must have been scarcer and dearer 
in consequence of the huge mobilization of labour force 
for construction works but, alas, the Santals could scarcely 
find any employment there.'® 

Thus the normal tribal life was rudely disturbed as a 
result of the intrusion of the dominant castes and classes 
in the non-tribal regions. It may be noted that the 
extraneous and alien elements succeeded to a great extent 
in subjugating the Santals economically, but failed to 
make any dent on their internal social structure which 
remained as firm and unified as before. There thus arose 
a two-fold contradiction in the Santal world : one was the 
racial and cultural contradiction between the Santals and 
the non-Santals; and the other was between the econo¬ 
mic bondage the non-Santals had imposed upon them and 
a lot of social freedom they enjoyed within their exclu¬ 
sive society. In the prevailing objective conditions the 
contradictions were too deep to be resolved by any facile 
and peaceful means. Indeed as the miseries of the Santals 
grew in mass and momentum, they rallied round their 
social institutions steadfastly to resist the onslaught of the 
dekos and protect their rights and interests. 

A cursory glance at the Santal social system would 
reveal its intrinsic strength. The Santal society, in spite 
of its being purely patriarchal, recognized equality 
between man and woman. Unlike the Hindu society, it 
was free from caste and class distinctions. Family mem¬ 
bers, male and female, old and young, took an active part. 
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according to one*s ability, in the economic pursuits* 
There was no class of exploiter and that of exploited 
among the Santals. Social parasites were unknown 
among them. They were divided into several clans, but 
certain factors such as their common dialect, a deep- 
rooted conviction in their common racial origin, their 
devotion to “Marang Buru”, their supreme and national 
God, their belief in various evil spirits and many other 
customs and practices submerged the superficial clanish 
differences and bound them into one distinct race. The 
important offices of the Manjhi (headman of a village) 
and Parganait (in charge of twelve villages) were elec¬ 
tive. They bore only social dignity and did not make 
any social distinction of rank between the office-holders 
and the rest. Eating, drinking, dancing and hunting in 
company furthered their social bond. 

Such a compact race with their community of values 
and interests had been subjected to growing extortion and 
oppresion by the zamindars, traders, usurers. Govern¬ 
ment amlas and police. They patiently suffered them 
long hoping that their grievances would be redressed and 
the evil-doers punished as soon as the matter would come 
to the knowledge of the “$ahib Raja” at the Sadar. 
But their hopes were doomed to frustration.- The 
“Sahibs” (Europeans) employed on the railways had, on 
the contrary, plundered their kids and poultry and 
forcibly abducted, even killed, some of their women. The 
abduction of their female folk by a foreigner was an un¬ 
pardonable crime in the eyes of the santals. Extortion 
and oppression rose over years to the pitch as to become 
a life and death question for the entire society. The 
explosive materials had, in fact, long been accumulating 
to be flared up into a great conflagration. And the spark 
was supplied when a notorious daroga, in support of 
some usurers, hurt their racial pride by openly punish¬ 
ing and disgracing some of their respected leaders on a 
false charge of theft. At a massive congregation at 
Bhagnadihi Sidhu and Kanhu and their other two brothers 
gave the clarion call for the rebellion. 

At the outset, the rebellion was directed against their 
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immediate opfH-essors, namely» the iisures* the zamindars 
and the thana officials. The Santals were perhaps ignor¬ 
ant of the fact that they had unwittingly hit at &e rural 
power structure which was the base of the British adminis¬ 
tration in the countryside. As soon as the Government 
intervened in favour of their hated oppressors, it assumed 
the nature of an essentially anti-Government rebellion 
without sparing, of course, the zamindars, mahajans, 
abkari farmers and mandals (superior ryots) who were its 
proteges. With the aim of establishment of the Santal 
millennium that would abolish all kinds of exploitation 
and injustice, the insurrection spread like a wildfire in 
Birbhum and some other districts in Bengal and Bihar. 

It is incorrect to characterize the rebellion purely as 
one of involving only the Santals. Apart from the Santals 
who formed the main body and soul of the rebellion, it 
was further strengthened by both active and tacit parti¬ 
cipation of some other tribals and semi-tribal groups, a 
variety of low caste Hindus and a section of depressed 
Muslims.^® The rebellion, in fact, became a common plat¬ 
form, and its programme the rallying points, of almost all 
sections of the discontented and oppressed people, both 
santals and non-santals. Against their opposition stood 
^ the British Government receiving full co-operation and 
assistance from zamindars, loyal ghatwals, superior ryots, 
usurers and indigo planters. In a limited sense one may 
call it a freedom movement combining class-struggle in its 
rudimentary form. 

The final result of the struggle was a foregone conclu¬ 
sion. It was an immensely unequal war between the two 
sides—the Government side being far superior to their 
enemies on so many counts: in economic resources and 
military equipments, in long-term military planning and 
its execution, in having a well-knit administrative system 
that strove to keep open the communication and supply 
lines and to cap them all, a supreme political and mili¬ 
tary command working under the watchful eyes of the 
Governor General of India. The Santals and their allies, 
on the. other hand, notwithstanding their high degree of 
valour, iron determination, a sense of fraternity, and an 
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unshaken loyalty to their cause, were incomparably poorer 
in all other respects. The intricacies of modem warfere, 
its ferocity and its overwhelming superiority of techniques 
and of armaments, were unknown to them. Indeed, pri¬ 
mitive bows and arrows were no match for modern rifles 
and cannons. 

The rebellion had been ruthlessly suppressed, but not 
before it had shaken the very foundations of the British 
administration over a wide area. It laid bare the inherent 
weakness of the colonial rule and left behind a lasting 
legacy of heroism and militancy of the Santals and other 
downtrodden people. 

In order to prevent the recurrence of a similar outbreak 
in future imperilling the administration and status quo 
in the settled agricultural territory of the district, the 
Government cordoned off most of the Santals by the for¬ 
mation of a new administrative unit, the non-regulation 
district of Santal Parganas, accompanied and followed by 
some other measures. Birbhum now contained only a 
small percentage of Santal population scattered in isolated 
pockets under the jurisdiction of three thanas only. 

The Mutiny of 1857 passed over India, leaving the dis¬ 
trict without a ripple of ferment.The district adminis¬ 
tration was fully on the alert. The economy damaged by 
the insurrection went on languishing. The distress of the 
poor folk increased. From the caste-ridden Hindu world 
there was hardly any danger of an outbreak. In the con¬ 
text of the continuing zamindar-mahajani extortion^® and 
the police-amla oppression it was the aboriginal element, 
strengthened by subsequent immigration, that continued 
to be restive in the district. In fact, the wide-spread 
insurrection of the Santals in 1871-72 was the evidence of 
their growing discontent. 
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APPENDIX 1 


Collector G. Keating’s statement regarding the existing 
and the proposed mofussil and Sadar Kistbandi. (Vide- 
Collector to BOR, 1 July, 1793). 

In clarifying the columns of the statement Keating 
wrote : “.... the first column of figures exhibits the 
actual Monthly Mofussil damands of the zamindar agree¬ 
able to the Reaping & Selling of the crops. The second 
column contains the amount Sadar Instalment or Kist¬ 
bandi now in force. The third column Exhibits the 
Sadar Instalment or Kistbandi calculated on the Fasalbandi 
{ reaping of crops ] that might be enforced ... { The ] 
fourth column being a proposed Sadar Instalment or 
Kistbandi for the Zamindar ...” 

(For figures see page 335). 

APPENDIX 2 

Kistbandi of Sadar jama of the District of Birbhum 
prior to promulgation of Act I of 1845 (Vide Collector 
Barwell’s letter to Watters, Commissioner of Revenue for 


the 14th Divn., 

8 July 1836). 





Rs. 

as 

gds 

c 

Baisak 

953 

9 

0 

0 

Jaistha 

41,469 

12 

15 

0 

Asar 

18,471 

7 

5 

0 

Sraban 

.15,483 

4 

5 

0 

Bhadra 

11,736 

15 

15 ■ 

0 

Aswin 

16,744 

1 

0 

0 

Kartick 

80,846 

8 

5 

0 

Aghran 

1,99,901 

0 

5 

0 

Pous 

2,18,452 

6 

10 

0 

Magh 

33,520 

8 

13 

0 

Falgoon 

31,665 

7 

10 

0 

Chaitra 

22,631 

11 

4 

1 

Total; Rs. 

6,91,876 

12 

7 

1 


(The statement included several mahals with a sadar 
jama of Rs. 68,622 which were transferred from the Collec- 
torate of Murshidabad to that of Birbhum in 1794. See 
the above letter.) 
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APPENDIX 3 


Kistbandi of Sadar jama of the District of Birbhum 


with the last date for payment under Act I of 1845, vide 

Collr. to Gommr., 

30 June 1852. 

Dates 

Ghaitra 

• 

• 

Rs. 

24,374- 5- 5 


Baisak 

• 

• 

Rs. 

1,197- 0- 1 

28th June 

Jaistha 

• 

■ 

Rs. 

44,899-12- 6 

Total 

■ 

• 

Rs. 

70,471- 2- 0 


Asar 

m 

f 

Rs. 

20,197-12- 8 


Sraban 

• 

• 

Rs. 

17,358- 3-10 

28th September 

Bhadra 

■ 

• 

Rs. 

13,547- 9- 1 


Total 

• 

■ 

Rs. 

51,103- 9- 7 


Aswin 

• 

■ 

Rs. 

18.420-12- 9 


Kartick 

• 

■ 

Rs. 

88,391-15- 1 

28th December 

Agran 


Rs. 

2,22.380-14- 4 


Total 

• 

• 

Rs. 

3,29,193-10- 2 


Pous 

• 

• 

Rs. 

2,41,596-11-11 


Magh 

• 

• 

Rs. 

36,950-12- 6 

28th March 

Falgoon 

• 

• 

Rs. 

34,625-14- 3 


Total 

« 

• 

Rs. 

3,1.3,173- 6- 8 


Grand Total 

• 

Rs 

7.63.941-12- 5 
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Absentee landlords 76, 275. 

Abwab 34, 38-40, 52-54, 57-58, 
60, 65-66. 93. 

Abkari mahal (excise) 253, 294—95, 
312. 

Aboriginal labour 120—22. 

Acharanga Sutra 1. 

Advances—see Dadan. 

Agaria 203, 220. 

Agency House 132, 245. 

Agriculture 112—48. Prevailing con- 
diiions 112—14; Constraints 114— 
26; Progress of agriculture 126— 
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135—40; Impact on economy 140— 
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Badi-Uz-Zaman Khan 5. 
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leader) 49. 
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**Baro Bagan" (Big Botanical 
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“Baro Kuthi" (Major factory) 183. 

Barra 46. 1 

Barter system 125, 149, 245^ 291. 

Basudebpur factory 47. 

Batta (exchange rate) 242—44. 

Bazar see Hat and Bazar 
Baze Zamin 37—38, 52. 

Begar (unpaid labour) 124. 

Bella Narayanpur 205. 

Bengal salt ("Bcelati'’) 227. 

Bengal Silk Company 179. 

Betel leaf cultivation. Production 
134; rent 136-147. 

Betd nut 134. 

Bhagnadihi 300. 

Bhairab (Santal Rebellion leader) 
300. 

Bharat Chund Brajabashi 47. 
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Bishu (Civil Rebellion leadet) 
46, 47. 

Bbhnuput 5, 26. 

Bolpur 129. 

Brinjel cultivation 126—27. 

BulUon Crisis 77-78. 

G 

••Cabal" 48. 

Calcutta banians 69, 75, 141. 189. 

Calcutta Bounic Garden 127, 145. 

Calcutta Review 29S, 296. 307. 

Canungo see Patwari establishment 

Cash crops 127—34. 

Caste (high, intermediary and 
low) 17-19, 265-66, 280, 282-84, 
288, 292, 301. 305. 

Cattle stock 124—25, 235. 

Chakran land 37, 52, 62, 72, 89—90, 
273. 

Chambon (French merchant) 153 

Chand (Santal Rebellion leader) 
300. 

••Charges merchandise" 161—62. 

Chassar (cocoon rearer) 168, 178— 
79, 273, 279. 

Cheap. John 44, 118, 126, 129, 132- 
33, 138, 141-42, 153-55, 163-65, 
174-76, 179, 186, 195-96, 213, 
215, 233. 

Cheap, George 215. 

••Chhota Kuthi^’ (lesser factory) 
183. 

Chouth 65. 

Chowkidar 43, 89, 97, 277, 280—82. 

Chowkidari Tax 284. 

Christian missionary 306—07. 

Chuar/Chuar disturbances, 9, 17, 
46, 114, 199. 284. 

Cleveland, Augustus 18. 

Civil RebeUion (1785-93) 27-52. 

Background 27—43; Beginnings 
43—46; Progress 46-49; Supptes* 
sion 49—50; Gains 51—52. 

Coast salt (‘•Karkach’') 227. 

Coins of high denominations 240— 
42. 

„ small „ 242-43. 


C<»ninunication and transport 15— 
16, 159. 

Commerce—see Trade and Com¬ 
merce 

Commercial Resident of Cossim* 
bazar 176. 

„ „ Radhanagar 166, 183 

„ „ Sonamukhi 49, 116r 
129-130, 188, 151, 153, 155, 157, 
164-65, 174-79, 183-84, 186, 

194, 210-11, 241. 

Convicts 275. 

Convict labour 275, 283. 

Copper coins 242—43, 254—55. 

Colton. Land, proluction, seeds 
125 -26, 130-31, 154-55, 168. rent 
136-37, quality 130, 211, prices 
155. 

Cotton piece-goods industry—see 
Garha cloth. 

Counterfeit coins 243—45, 255. 

Cowries (shells) 242—43. 

Crimes and criminals 274, 284—87, 

Currency crisis 93, 165—66, 231, 

240-45. 

Customs see Sair. 

D 

Dacoits—see Thieves and Dacoits. 

Dadan (Advances) 129, 157—58, 
163, 165-67, 173, 178, 185, 191- 
94, 228, 278-79. 

Dalai 159, 161. 

Damin-i-Koh 19, 289, 292, 299, 801, 
306, 310. 

Danish Head Factor 154, 156, 160, 
168, 209, 279. 

Danish merchant 151. 

Daroga see Thana oflSdal. 

Decennial Settlement 52—58. 

••Dekos" 292. 

Deocha 201, 205, 207, 260, 262. 

Deoghar 8, 16, ISO, 231, 232, 244, 
248. 260-62, 264-65, 267-69, 

Depopulation 27—28, 30—31, 170, 
198. 

Dhangar (Kora) tribe 279, 288, 
305. 
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2>hobi (Washemian) 156—57, 160. 
Dif^bijay Prakash 2. 

Diatrict Ferry Conunjttee 239. 
Oosad 18. 288. 

Drought 14, 27-28, 58, 105-06, 

114, 298-99. 

Dubrajpur 26, 97, 118, 166, 225, 
229, 231, 260. 262, 267. 

Dutch merchant 151. 

Dwarkanath Tagore 79. 

Dye stuff 156. , 

£ 

Economic crisis 77. 

Education 277, 286. 

Embankment 115—16, 171, 174. 
Emperor Shah Alam 6. 

Empress Nurjahan 167. 

Ernst, T. H. (Commissioner of 
Birbhum Zamindari) 69, 70—71, 
84-85. 102. 

Ernst’s Hastabud 85, 203. 

Erskine, John and David 133, 189, 
191-92, 196, 239. 

Estates under fictitous names 84— 
87. 

Exactions (from ryots) 91—92. 
Exports see Imports and exports. 

F 

Famine of 1769-70 12, 15-16, 19, 
26-31. 33-34, 59, 152, 170, 199, 
257, 272. 

Fergusson And Company 179. 
Fertilizer 125, 128. 

Fttzroy, F. (Collector) 70, 102. 
Filature Silk see Raw Silk Industry 
“Flag question” 152. 

Flood IS, 105, 115, 171-72. 

Foley, G. R. (Collector) 37. 44. 

50-51, 152-53. 

Food crops 126. 

“French gomastahs” 152. 

Frulhard, James, 72, 182, 170—74, 
180. 

G 

Ganutea filature 116—17, 182—33, 
188, 170-79, 181, 215, 288, 259. 


Ganntea mahid 72. 

Garha doth industry 150-^1. Mar* 
ket and merchant 150-54, EngUth 
investment 154, production pro* 
ceSs: raw material 154—156; otassi* 
fications 156, organization# 
amount of production and ex* 
port 154, 156-59, 163, 180-81, 
income of associated persona 
160—61, cost of production and 
"charges merchandise” 161-63, 
constraints 162-67, fall 165—67, 
213. 

Ghat Chowkidar 63. 

Ghatwals 18, 43. 50, 63, 87-88. 202, 
286, 288, 297-98, 302-08, 305. 
Ghatwali Establishment sec Ghat* 
wal. 

Ghatwali Taluk see Ghatwal. 
Ghulam Hossain Khan 5. 

Gold mohur 240, 242. 

Gomasta 94, 151, 158-59, 161, 246. 
Gopabhumi 17. 

“Gosain Taki” 71, 108. 
Gour-Badshahi Road 8. 

Gour Hari (Civil Rebellimi leader) 
46. 

Government Arn'is 98—190, 266, 
274, 276, 295-96, 808. 

Grocer 275. 

Gujarati merchant 151, 174, 222. 
Guruprasad Bose 75, 79, 86. 

H 

Hafez Khan 95. 

"Haghare” (vagabond) 288. 
Hastabud 70-2, 85. 

Hat and Bazar 287—88, 258—59, 
261-63. 

Hatgachhia 198—99. 

Hetampur 7. 

Hetampur Zamindari House IM— 
101, 104, 239. 

Hetampur Roy family 96—97. 
Hyderabad (village) 8, also see 
Suri. 
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Ibrabim Khan 6—7. 

Ijaradar 94* 164. 

llambazar 14, 44, 47, 49, 66, 152 
189, 192, 196, 233, 257. 

Imports and exports 129—31, 134, 
160, 152, 154-55, 161-62, 165-68, 
170, 174-75, 180, 182, 184, 187-89, 
195-96, 201, 206, 213, 217-18. 

222-30, 235, 250. 

Indigenous Capital 246—48. 

Indigo cultivation and manufacture 
158—54, 190—94. Background 

of the industry 190, industry un¬ 
der Cheap and Erskine 191—92, 
Organization of production 191— 
94, other indigo planters both 
foreign and local 192—94, 304, 
indigo factories 209, 218—19, 

constraints 194. 

Indranarayan Sharma 198—200. 

Industry see Rural manufacture 
and industry. 

Industrial fluctuations in England 
and Europe 129—80, 173, 188— 
90. 200, 207-8, 245. 

Interest rate 76, 79, 173, 228. 

Iron manufacturing industry 196— 
207. Location 196—97, first phase 
197—98, a phase of decline 198— 
200, revival 200—04, manufac¬ 
turing centres 201, 205, 221, pro¬ 
duction and organization 303— 
04, from decline to destruction 
204-07. 

Irrigation system 10, 114, 117—19. 

; 

Jama (revenue demand) 28—31, 
41, 51-52, 54, 56-57. 59, 71, 74, 
88, 106, 144, 197, 202, 289, 298. 

Jamabandi rate 72. 

Jat Patit sec Abwab. 

Jaydeb-Kenduli 284. 

Jhalda 9. 

Jharia 201. 

Jharkland 4. 


Jiban (Civil RebellioL leader) 46. 
47. 

Jola 12, 156. 

Jungle jama 84. 

Jungle land 120—22. 

Jungle mahal 8, 9, 23, 133, 191. 

K 

Kaliprasad Mukherjee 98—99, 266. 
Kalipur-Karidhya 259. 

“Kamia" (bond slave) 293. 

Kana and Kandar 117. 

Kandar Khan 7. 

Kandi (Jamo-Kandi) 262. 

Kanhu (Santal Rebellion leader) 
800, 305. ' 

Karidhya 14. 

Kaviram 2. 

Katani 156, 160, 162, 167. 

Keating, C. (Collector) 39—40, 47— 
50, 57, 65, 70, 128. 

"Kete”—see Tasar silk. 

Khaira tribe 17. 

Khairat (Charity) land 52. 
Khamar tenure 34, 60. 

Khudkast ryot 38, 40, 122. 

Krishani system 34, 60, 140. 
Kundahit-Kuria 88, 195—96, 

Kurd 18. 

Kyd, Lt. Col. Robert 126-27. 145. 

L 

Labourers 140, 282—84. 

Labpur 260, 267. 

Lakhiraj land 12, 87, 90, 91, 109, 
119, 139-40, 278. 

Lakhirajdar—see Lakhiraj land. 
Lalchand Sinha—sec Raipur Sinha 
House. 

Lakrakunda 67, 257. 

"Lai Kuthi" (Red villa) 98. 

Lala Ramnath 40, 48—49, 61. 

Land classification 118, 142. 

Land market 78-74, 77, 78, 104-5. 
Land and the people 1—25. Nome- 
nelature 1—2, Hindu Conquest 
of the district 2—3, Muslim Con¬ 
quest 3—4, Muslim Zamindari 
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House on the eve o£ the English 
Conquest 4<*7, Birbhum under 
the English: administrative and 
jurii^ctional changes (1765*~ 
1857) 7—9 807. natural fea< 

tures: hazards to settled culti¬ 
vation 9—11, 23, rent-free tenures 
and thdr impact on agriculture 
and Muslim social structure 12, 
river system in district economy 
18—14, urban and rural settle¬ 
ments 14—15, communication and 
transport 15—16, Hindu World: 
social set-up 16^18, agricultural 
settlements by the non-Aryan 
tribes 18—19, rural power struc¬ 
ture 19—21. , 

Land reclamation 83, 120—28, 135. 

La Seigneur (French merchant) 
151. 

Legal practioners 276—277. 

Loha Mahal 197, 201-03. 

Lohar 17. 279, 292, 302. 

“Looter Kapar" (plundered doth) 

22 . 

Lotbandi 106—7. 

M 

Mackey and Company 205, 221. 

Mafussil jama—see Jama. 

Mahajan—see Usurer. 

Maharani Kamal Kumari 79. 

Mahmud Ali Dewan 35. 36. 

Maize 126. 

Malguzari land 113. 

Mallarpur 79. 118, 197, 199, 262, 
264. 

Mallar Singh 2. 

Mai Paharia 18. 19. 288, 810. 

Manclicster Calicoes 162, 166—67, 
208, 223. 

Mandal 32-38, 48-49, 54, 61. 75. 
94, 164, 178. 271, 272-73. 

Manjhi 291, 298, 299. 

“Marang Bum" 291. 

Maratha raids 5-6, 26, 169, 197. 

Margram 231, 260, 262. 


Mauieswar 48» 79, 181, 197, 215» 
289. 

Mayurakshi (Men) river 18, 15, 
115-16, 132, 159, 170-71, 259. 
Mehtar 204. 

Merchants 226-28, 246-48. 

Mir Kasim 7, 52, 59. 

Momin 12. 159, 801. 

Money lender—see usurer. 

Moody—see grocer. 

Muhammad Bazar 188, 221. 
Muhammad Taki Khan 7. 
Muhammad-Uz-Zaman Khan 45* 
68-70. 

Mulberry cultivation 128, 131—83* 
168, 171, rent 138-39, 169-70* 
176. 

Municipal Act 276. 

MunsiS Court 267. 

Murshid Kuli Khan 4, 5. 

Mutiny of 1857 332. 

N 

Nagar—see Rajnagar. 

Najay 30-31. 

Nalhati 262, 264, 289. 

Nakrakunda 14. 

Nanoor 114. 

Narayanpur 206. 

Nath (sect) 283—84. ^ 

Native entrepreneur 141—42, 177. 
Native filature 169, 176-79, 215, 
Natural features (of the district) 
9-18. 

Nazir 98. 

19th Sun Sicca Rupee 241, 254. 
Negro (slave) revolt in San 
Domingo 182, 190. 

Nurui 131. 

Nuri (lac artisan) 196. 

O 

Odit Lai (Civil Rebellion leader) 
46, 47. 

P 

Paharia 18, 19, 121, 198, 288, 801* 
306, 310. 

Pakhimar (bird hunter) 18, 284. 
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?«lk 4S. 

Falataka ryot S6—$7, 71. 

Pancbayet 9, 46, 285"-66^ 

Paner biaraj-*4ee Betel }eal culti¬ 
vation. 

Paper factory 249. 

Pargana Senbhum 46, 69, 14S. 

M „ Shahallampur 46, 48, 75, 
97, 118. 

„ „ Swamp Sing 48, 69, 1S8. 

Parganait 291. 2^. 

Paris EzUbition of 1858*180, 196. 
Peterson, John (sugar merchant) 
129. 183. 

Patni Taluk 81*83. 101, 134, 177 
193, 271. 

Patni Talukdar*see Patni Taluk 
Patta 55, 57-58, 253. 

Patwar—see Patwari establishment 
Patwari establishment 57, 70, 85— 
87, 271. 

Peasant holding (size) 140. 
Pension of Rajnagar Raj family 
72-73. 

Permanent Settlement (in Bir- 
bhum) 8, 56-58, 68-101, 115, 
119. 

Pirs and Fakirs 12. \ 

Plows (number) 125. 

Pleaders, Muktears 276—77. 
Police—see Thana ofiSdals. 

Police tax 247. 

Poddar (shrofiE) 243. 271. 
Population 128-24, 211, 216, 259- 
64, 289. 

Potato cultivation 126—27. 

Poverty 247-48, 283, 295. 
Pramathanath De (Calcutta banian) 
141, 189. 

Prices 27. 41-42. 58, 106, 114, 125. 
137-39, 155-56, 161-63. 176, 185, 
195, 201, 204-05, 211, 227-28, 
230. 

Priestly class 12, 262, 265, 271, 278. 
Principal ryot—see Mandal. 
Prisoners 50, 269, 275. 

Pulbandi—see Embankment. 


Pmrandarpur 14, 129, 260, 

**PuDhkupnu Selami (Tank tribute) 
119, 144. 

Pmipa napit (flower barber) 279. 

Pykar 94. 157, 164, 168, 173, 177- 
79. 181-87, 215, 241. 273. 

Pykast ryot 36-41, 48, 122—23, 137, 
172, 

Q 

Quinqueruiial Register of 1799—74. 

A 

Rabi (spring) crops 127. 

Radbanath Chakravarty 81, 95—97, 

Raipur 141. 

Raipur Sinha House 69, 81, 141, 
212, 239. 

Raja of Burdwan 7, 82, 100. 

Raja of Rajnagar—see Birbhum 
Raj House. 

Rajnagar 2—4, 6, 8, 14, 20, 26, 47, 
SIS. 

Rajar Pukur 234. 

Rajbangshi caste 18. 

Rajput 18, 261, 288. 

Ramkrishna (Raja of Nadia) 104. 

Rammohan Roy 82. 

Ramnath Sarkar—see Sural Saikar 
House. 

Rampurhat 262-64. 

Ramranjan Chakravarty—see Hetam- 
pur Zamindar House. 

Ramsundar Roy 99—100, 266—67. 

Rarh (Radha/Ladha) 1. 

Raw Silk Industry 132, 167—181. 
Organization and process of pro¬ 
duction 168—69, growth of indus¬ 
try : investment and production 
i69—71, 174—76, industry under 

Irushard 170—74, under Jolm cheap 
and C. Shakespeare 174—79, 
native filatures 176—77, 179, 

Pykars 177—79, tasar sUk 179— 
180, significance 180—81. 

Rennel 9. 

Resumption Regulations 90. 

Resumption of rent-free tenures 
87, 90. 
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ftent'V»te 33-36, 38*^. 33, 55-58, 
01, 72, 119, 135-40. 147, 172, 294, 
300. 

Retfdent ryots—see Khudkast ryots. 
Revenue formers 28, 31, 83-34, 43, 
58, 68. 82, 198. 

Rice 126, 135—86, rent of rice land 
139-40, 317. 

Raiz-uz-Salatin 5. 

Rivers 13—14, 24, 115, 239. 

Roads 14-16, 223-25, 282-36. 
Robbery—see Thieves and Docoits 
Rural Manufocture and Industry 
149-208. 

Rural power structure 19—20. 
Ryots 91-93, 114-15, !17, 134, J41 
227-28, 273, 278, 333. 

S 

Sadar jama—see Jama. 

Sainthia 262—64, 

Sair (customs) 161, 137—38, 252— 
53. 

Salary 99, 193, 273, 281. 

Sale law in operation 72—74, 78— 
81, sale law controversy 79—81. 
Saloi 203. 

Salt trade 226—27. 

Sahebganj Loop Railway (under 
construction) 204—05, 236, 244, 
262, 283, 296-97, 812. 

Sangbad Pravakar 264, 297, 302—05, 
812. 

Sanja tenure 34, 61. 

Sanayasi traders 151, 17^, 209, 222, 
Santals 18-19, 83, 120-21, 288-307, 
310-14, Early settlement in dis¬ 
trict 288—89, disposition and occu¬ 
pation 289—90, social structure 

290— 91, causes of tensiem 291—98, 
rebellion 298—307. 

Santal Parganas 9, 23, 236, 306—07. 
332. 

Santal Rebellion 9. 19, 24, 101, 230, 
236-37, 253, 264. 269. Causes 

291— 98: beginnings ^8—99; 
leadership and programme 300— 
01; friends and foes 301—02; 


nature of rebelUoa 302 f 312*13, 
progress of rebellion 302*08; 
Government’s counter-offensive 
303—04; Santal militaney 304—5: 
Santal prisoners 305; Covetn- 
ment’s retributiem 305; measures 
after the rebellion 306—07; iOfU* 
rection of 18, 71-72. 

Santali tax 295. 

Sarhet-Deogbar (Tappeh) 4, 48(^ 
48, 72, 88, 197. 

Selami 99, 109, 143-44. 

"Sekarah” 283. 

Service land 87. 

Sezwal 271. 

Shakespeare, Colin 138, 174—75. 

"Shasa” 203. 

Shellac and lacquered articles 194— 
96, Market 194—95: production 
organization 195—96. 

Sheo Bhat 7. 

■Sherburue, J. (Collector) 35, 37, 
39, 118. 

Sherwill. Capt. W. S. 9-11, 15, 19, 
118, 124, 133, 135, 179, 181, 194, 
196, 205, 215, 225, 259, 286. 289- 
90. 302. 

Shib Hari (Civil RebelUon leader) 
46. 

Shickdar 28. 43. 271. 

Short-weight currency 93, 243. 

Sbyamcharan Chakravarty (Calcutta 
banian) 69. 

Shyamkishor Singh—see Raipur 

Sinha House. 

Shyamsingh Dewan 71. 

Sicca rupees 240—43. 

Sidhu (Santal Rebellion leader) 
300, 305. 

Silk industry—see Raw Silk industry, 
try spinner—see katani. 

Social life: non-tribal society 270— 
288; Power-structure unden* Bir- 
bhum Raj 270-71; rural power- 
structure under the British 271— 
78, 288; Communities outside 
power-structure 278-84; Social 
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morality 2d5’~66; Social teoiioiu 
28S-S6. 

SOU daasification 113—14, 142. 

Sotut rapeoa 241. 

Spinner—tee Katani. 

Srinibaah Saxiat 75, 81, 122, 1^, 
189, 248. 

Stamp daroga 99. 

Stamp vendor 99. 

Stephens (SheUac merchant) 195. 

SubbabhuiM 1. 

‘^Sudama Chaiita” 106. 

Sugar cultivation 128-r30: rent and 
yield per bigha 137—38. 

Sugar xaanufacture 128—29; 181— 
90, Market nad meichani 129, 
182—85; quality of Birbhum 8U> 
gar 183; investment, production 
and organization 182, 184—85, 189, 
218; prices of Birbhum sugar 
185; constraints 186—87: revival 
187—89; sugar factories 218; some 
sugar merchants of Birbhum 
189-90. 

T 

Tagadeer 158, 168, 193-94. 

Talukdar 82, 86. 93, 237. 

Tank 117-19, 143. 

Tantipara 14, 180, 259, 264. 

Tasar Silk 10, 14-15, 179-80, 241. 

Thana 120, 284. 315. 

Thana officials 98—99, 274, 277, 295, 
299, 301. 

Thanadari Jand 87, 89—90, 281. 

Thieves and dacoiu 11, 93—94 198, 
237, 261, 274, 277, 279, 282, 284- 
85. 

Tobacco 134. 

Todar MaU 4. 

Tolls 238-40, 262. 

Towns and trade*martt 231. 257—69. 
After the famine of 1770 257—58; 
upto 1798-258; large viUages, 
trade-marts and towns upto 1836— 
258—60, 267: growth of deoghar 
260—62; new towns and trade- 
marts upto 1850s—262—63: growth 
of Suri 263—64, 269; nature of 
urban growth 264-67. 


Trade and Commerce 58| 222—96. 
Exports and imports dC the dis¬ 
trict 222-23: trade routes and 
volume of trade 223—25* 249, 250; 
sfaort’distance trade 225: salt 
trade 225—27; rioe trade 227— 
31; constraints 231—48. 

Traders 226-28, 230, 246-48, 275, 
292-93. 

Transport 13, 16, 159, 224—25, 232, 
235-36, 251, 282-83. 

Tribal world 4. 18-19, 83, 183, 
195, 198-99, 288-807, 310-11. 

U 

Ukhra 260, 267. 

Unassessed vidlages 84. 

Union Bank 193. 

Urban and rural settlement 14—15. 

Usurer/Usury 83, 76, 79, 97. 141- 
42. 266, 271, 275-76, 287, 292- 
94. 298-99, 301, 306, 314, 383. 

V 

Vajjathumi 1—2. 

Valcntyn’s map of Bengal 15. 

Vegetables egg plant and potato 
126-27. 

Villages (number) 231. 

Village watchman—see Chowkidcr. 

W 

Wagentreiber, Charles (sugar met 
chant) 89. 

Watson and Company 179. 

Wfeavers 151-52, 156-60, 162-67, 

180-81, 241, 278-79. 

Wheat 126. 

Wild beast 11. 16. 23-24. 120, 232, 
234. 

Z 

Zamindars (new) 73—101, 138—34, 
141-42, 193-94. 228-29, 237-89, 
261. 266, 271, 273-75, 280, 287, 
289. 294. 296, 303, 306. 310, SIS, 
332. 

Zamindari Amla 33, 75, 76. 274—75, 
280. 287. 296. 

Zamindari dak (postal service) 121. 

Zamindari estates 73—74. 










